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TRANSLATOR'S INTRODUCTION 



HEGEL'S Lectures on the Philosophy of History are rcc- 
ogni7ed in Germany as a popular introduction to his 
system; their form is leas rigid than the gcncrdity 
of metaphysical treatises, and the illustrations, which occupy 
a large proportion of the work, are drawn from a field of obser- 
vation more familiar perhaps, than any other, to those who 
have not devoted much time to metaphysical studies. One 
great value of the work is that it presents the leading facts of 
history from an altogether novel point of view. And when 
it is considered that the writings of Hegel have exercised a 
marked influence on the political movements of Germany, it will 
be admiiicd tliat his theory of the universe, especially that part 
which bears directly upon politics, desetres attetttion even from 
those who are the most exclusive advocates of the '* practical/' 

A writer who has established his claim to be regarded as an 
authority, by the hfe which he has inftised into metaphysical 
abstractions, has pronounced the work before us, '* one of the 
picasantest books on the subject he ever read/'* 

And compared with that of most German writers, even the 
style may daim to be called vigorous and pointed. If therefore 
in its English dress the " Philosophy of History " should be 
found deScient in this respect, the fault must not be attributed 
to the originaL 

It has been the aim of the translator to present his author 
to the public in a really English form, even at the cost of a 
circumlocution which must sometimes do injustice to the merits 
of the original. A few words however have necessarily been 
used in/ a rather unusual sense; and one of them is of very 
frequent occurrence. The German " Geist," in Hegel's nomen- 
clature, includes both intelligence and will, the latter even 
more expressly than the former. It embraces in fact man's 

•Mr- G- H, Lgwcs, ia his Bitjgraphiciil History of Philoiophr, Vol* 
IV., Ed. 1S41. 
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entire mental and mora] beiog, and a litUe rejection wiU make 
it obvious thai no term in our metaphysical vcxabtilaty could 
have been well substituted for the more thcolog^ical one, 
■■ Spirit," aa a fair equivalent. It is indeed only Ihc impersonal 
and abstraci use of the lerm that is open to objection ; an objec- 
tion which can be met by an appeal to the best classical usage; 
viz. the rendering of the Hebrew T}V\ and Greek irvcufia in the 
authorized version of the Scriptures, One indisputable in- 
stance may suffice in conlirniation : " Their hors^ (i\f, of the 
Egyptians) are ^esh and not spirit." (Isaiah xxxi, 3.) It Is 
pertinent lo remark here^ that the comparative disuse of this 
term lu English metaphysfc^l literature, is one result af that 
alienation of theology from philosophy with which continental 
writers of the most opposite schools agree in taxing the specu- 
lative genius of Britain — an alienation which mainly accounts 
for the gnll tteparaling English from German speculation, and 
which will, it is feared, on other accounts also be the occasion 
of communicating a somewhat uninviting aspect to the follow- 
ing pages. 

The distinction which the Germans make between " Sittlich- 
kfit " and " Moralilal/' has presented another difficulty. The 
former denotes conventional morality, the latter that of the 
heart or conscience. Where no ambiguity was likely to arise, 
both terms have been translated "morality." In other cases 
a stricter rendering has been given, modilicd by the require- 
ments of the context. The word " moment " is, as readers of 
German philosophy are aware, a veritable crux to the translator. 
In Mr, J. R. Morcll's very valuable edition of Johnson's Trans- 
lation of Tennemann's " Manual of the History of Philosophy," 
the following explanation is given: *' This term was bor- 
rowed from mechanics by Hegel (see his " Wisscnschafl der 
Logik," Vol. 3. P. 104, Ed. 1841). He employs it to de- 
note the contending forces which are mutually dependent, 
and whose contradiction forms an equation. Hence his 
formula, £jw^:^ Nothing, Here Esse and Nothing arc mo- 
mentums, giving birth to iVerden, ie. Existence. Thus the 
momentum contributes to the same oneness of operation in con- 
tradictory forces that we sec in mechanics, amidst contrast and 
diversity, in weight and distance, in the case of the balance." 
Bat in several parts of the work before us this definition is not 
strictly adhered lo, and the translator believes he has done 
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justice to the original in rendering the word by " successive " 
or "organic phase," In ihe chapter on the Crusades another 
term occurs which could not be simply rendered into English. 
The definite, positive* and present embodiment of essential 
being is there spokt^n of as " ein Dieses" " das Dieses^' etc., 
literally " a This" " the This," for which repulsive combination 
a periphrasis has been substituted, which, it is believed, is not 
only accurate but expository. Paraphrastic additions, however, 
have been, in fairness lo the reader, enclosed in brackets [ ] ; 
and the philosophical appropriation of ordinary terms is gen- 
traUy indicated by capitals, £.g. *' Spirit," " Freedom/* " State," 
^ Nature," etc. 

The limits of a brief preface preclude an attempt to explain 
the Hegelian method in its wider applications; and such an 
undertaking is rendered altogethci unnecessary by the facilities 
which are afforded by works so very accessible as the transla- 
tion of Tennemann above mentioned, Chalyb^us's " Historical 
Dcvdopment of Speculative Philosophy, from Kant to Hegel/' 
Blakey's "History of the Philosophy of Mind/' Mr. Lewes's 
" Biographical History of Philosophy/' besides treatises de- 
voted ninre particularly to theHegclian philosophy. Amongthese 
latter may be fairly mentioned the work of a French professor, 
M, Vera^ " Introduction i la Philosophic de Hegel/* a lucid and 
earnest exposition of the system at large; and the very able 
summary of Hegel's '* PhUosophy of Right," by T. C, Sandars, 
late fellow of Oriel College, which forms one of the series of 
"Oxford Essays" for 1855, and which bears directly on the 
subject of the present volume. 

It may, nevertheless, be of some service to the reader to indi- 
cate the point of view from which this " Philosophy of HistoTy '* 
ia composed, and to explain the leading idea. 

The aim and scope of that civilizing process which all hopeful 
thinkers recognize in history, is the attainment of Rational 
Freedom. But the ver>' term freedom supposes a previous 
bondage; and the question naturally arises: "Bondage to 
whatF^^A superficial inquirer may be satisfied with an answer 
referriniT it to the physical power of the ruling body. Such a 
response was deemed satisfactory by a large number of political 
speculators m the last century, and even at the beginning of 
the present; and it is one of the great merits of an influential 
thinker of our days to have expelled this idalum fori, which 
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had aJso become an idolum theatri, from its undue position; 
and to h3v^ revived the simple truth that all stable organizations 
of mco, all religious and political com raujii ties, arc based upon 
principles which arc far beyond the control of the One or the 
Many, And in these principles or some phase of them eveiy 
man in every dime and age is born, lives and moves. The 
only question is ; Whence are those principles derived ? Whence 
spring those primary beliefs or superstitions, religious and polit- 
icad, that hold ucicty together? They , are no inventions of 
" priesicmft " or " kingcraft/' for to them priestcraft and king- 
craft owe ihdr power. They are no results of a Contrat Socud, 
for with them society originates. Nor arc they the mere sug- 
gestions of man's weakness, prompting him to prc^itiate the 
powers of nature, in furtherance of his finite, carthbom desires. 
5ome of the phenomena of the religious systems that have pre- 
vailed in the world might seem thus explicable ; but the Nihil* 
ism of more than one Oriental creed, the suicidal strivings of 
the Hindoo devotee to become absorbed in a divinity reci^niaed 
as a pure negatioTi, cannot be reduced to sa gross a formula; 
while the political superstition that ascribes a divine right to 
the feebleness of a woman or an infant is altogether untouched 
by 11^ Nothing is left therefore but to recognize them as " fan- 
cies," " deluaions " " dreams," the results of man's vain imagt- 
nation — to class them with the other absurdities with which the 
abortive past of humanity is by some thought to be only too 
replete ; or, on the other hand, to regard them as the mdimeii- 
tary teachings of ttiat essential intelligence in which man's 
intellectual and moral life originates. With Hegel Ihey are the 
objective mantfestation of in&nite reason — the first promptings 
of Hira who having " rtiade of one blood all natrons of men for 
to dwell on the face of the earth, hath determined tht iimts ht- 
fort appointed, and the botmds of their habitation, if haply th^ 
might feel after and find him " — rw yip nil yhn>^ itrfUv^ And 
it is these KCMpol wfn>rtTa^pUroi^ these determined and organic 
epochs in the history of the worid that Hegel proposes to dis- 
tingnish and develop in the following treatise. 

Whatever view may be entertained as to the origin or impON 
tance of those elementary principles, and by whatever general 
name they may be called — Spontaneous, Primary, or Objective 
Intdligcnce — it sccnu demonfttrahte th«t it U in vome aeoM or 
Other to iu cam belief, Ju 0um rcaton or esfiectE&l being, thit 
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imperfect humanity is in boDdoge^ while the perfection oE 
social existence is commonly regarded as a delivcrfince from 
thai bondage. Tn the Hegelian system, this paradoxical coadi- 
tioD \s rcgcirded as one phase of that aatlthcsis which is pre- 
sented in all spheres of existence^ between the subjective and 
the objective, but which it is the result of the natural and intel- 
lectual processes that constitute the life of the universe, to annul 
by merging into one absolute existence. And however startling 
this iheory may be as applied to other departments of nature 
and intclli^nce, it appears to be no unreasonable formula foe 
the course of civilization, and which is substantially as follows: 
In less cultivated nations, political and moral restrictions are 
looked upon as objectively posited ; the constitution of society, 
like the world of natural objects, is regarded as something into 
which a man is inevitably bom ; and the individual feels himself 
bound to comply with requirements of whose justice or pro- 
priety he is not allowed to judge, though they often severely teat 
his endurance, and even demand the sacrifice of his life. In 
a state of high civiliution, on the contrary, though an equal 
self-sacrificebecalledfor, it is in respect of laws and institutions 
which are felt to be just and desirable. This change of relation 
may. without any very extraordinary use of terms^ or extrava- 
gance of speculative conceitt be designated the harmonization 
or reconciliation of objective and subjective intelligence. The 
successive phases which humanity has assumed in passing from 
that primitive state of bondage to this condition of rational 
freedom form the chief subject of the following lectures. 

The mental and moral condition of individuals and their social 
and religious conditions (the subjective and objective mani- 
festations of reason) exhibit a strict correspondence with each 
other in every grade of progress. "They that make them arc 
like unto them," is as true of religious and political ideas as 
of religious and political idols. Where man sets no value on 
that pari of his mental and moral life which makes him superior 
to the brutes, brute life will be an object of worship and bestial 
sensuality will be the genius of the ritual. Where mere inaction 
is the Abw bonorum. absorption in nothingness will be the aim 
of the devotee. Where, on the contrary, active and vigorous 
virtue is recognized as constituting the real value of man — 
where subjective spirit has learned to assert its own freedom, 
both against irrational and unjust requirements from without, 
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and <:Apric^, passion, and sensuality, from within, it will demand 
a living, acting, just, and holy, embodiment of Deity as the only 
possible object of its adoration. In the same degree, political 
principles also will be affected. Where mere nature predomi- 
nates, no legal relations will be acknowledged but those based 
on natural distinction; rights will be inexorably associated with 
*' caste." Where, on the other hand, spirit bas attained its 
freedom, it will require a code of laws and political constitu- 
tior, in which the rational subordination of nature to reason 
that prevails in its own being, and the strength tt feels to resist 
sensual seductions shall be distinctly mirrored. 

Between the lowest and highest grades of intelligence and 
will, there are several intervening stages, around which a com- 
plex of derivative ideas, and of institutions, arts, and sciences, 
in harmony witli (hem, are aggregated. Each of these aggre- 
gates has acquired a name in history as a distinct nationality. 
Where the distinctive principle is losing its vigor, as the result 
of the expansive force of mind of which it was only the tempo- 
rary embodiment, the national life declines, and we have the 
transition to a higher grade, in which a comparatively abstract 
and limited phase of subjective inEelligenre and will — to which 
corresponds an equally imperfect phase of objective reason — 
is exchanged for one more concrete, and vigorous — one which 
develops human capabiUlics more freely and fully, and In which 
right is more adequately comprehended. 

The goal of this contention is, as already indicated, the self- 
reahwition, the complete development of spirit^ whose proper 
nature is freedom — freedom in both senses of the term, i.e. lib- 
eration from outward control — inasmuch as the law to which it 
submits has its own explicit sanction — and emancipation from 
the inward slavery of lust and passion. 

The above remarks are not designed to afford anything like 
a complete or systematic analysis of Hcgers *' Philosophy of 
History/' but simply to indicate its leading conception, and if 
possible to contribute something fowardft removing a prejudice^ 
against it on the score of its resolving facta into mystical para- 
doxes, or attempting to construe them 6 priori. In applying 
the theory, some fads may not improbably have been distorted^ 
some brought into undue prominence, and others altogether 
neglected. In the most cautious and limited analysis of the 
past, failures and perversions of ihti kind are inevitable: and 
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a comprehensive view of history is proportionately open to 
mistake. But it is another question whether the principles ap- 
plied in this work to explain the course which civilization has 
followed, are a correct inference from historical facts, and 
afford a reliaUe clue to the explanation of their leading aspects. 
The translator would remark, in conclusion, that the "In- 
troduction " will probably be found the most tedious and diffi- 
cult part of the treatise; he would therefore suggest a cursory 
reading of it in the first instance, and a second perusal as a 
rfsumf of principles which are more completely illustrated in 
the body of the work, 

J. SiBREE, 



CHARLES HEGEL'S PREFACE 



THE changed form in which Hegel's lectures en the Fhi* 
Eosc^hy of History are re-issued, suggests the necessity 
of 50ine explanation respecting the relation of this sec- 
ond edition both to the original materials from which the work 
was compiled, and to their first publication. 

The lAinenled Professor Gans, the editor of the " Philosophy 
of History," displayed a talented ingenuity in transforming 
lectures into a boc4f; in doing so he followed for the most 
part H^ers latest deliveries of the course, because they were 
the roost popular, and appeared most adapted to his object 

Hp sTicceeded in presentifig the lectures much as they were 
delivered in the winter of 1830-31 ; and this rcstilt might be 
r«^Tded as perfectly satisfactory, if Hegel's various readings 
of the course had been more uniform and concordant, if indeed 
tbey had not rather been of such a nature as to supplement each 
other. For however great may have been Hegel's power of con- 
dmsmg the wide esrtent of the phenomenal world by thought, 
it was impossible for him entirely to master and to present in a 
unifonn shap« the immeasurable material of history in the 
course of one semester. Jn the first delivery in the winter ol 
1622-23, ^^ ^^^ chiefly occupied with unfolding the philosoph- 
ical idetr ^nd showing how this constitutes the real kernel of 
history, and the impelling soul of world-historical peoples. 
In proceeding to treat of China and India, he wished, as he said 
himself, only to show by example how philosophy ought to 
comprehend the character of a nation : and this could be done 
more easily in the case of the stationary nations of the East* 
than in that of peoples which have a bond Ude history and a 
historical development of character. A warm predilection made 
him linger long with the Greeks, for whom he always felt a 
youthful eothusiasm; and after a brief consideration of the 
Roman World he endea^red finally to condense the Mediaeval 
Period and the Modem Time into a few lectures; for time 
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pressed, and when, u in the Christian World, the thought no 
longer lies concealed among the mullitude of phenomena, bui 
announces itseH and ts obviously present in history, the philo^ 
opher \s at liberty to abridge bis discussion of it ; in fact, nothing 
more ii needed thaii to indicate the iinpelliiig idea. In the 
Later readings, on the other hand, China, India, and the East 
generaUy were more speedily despatched, and more time and 
attention devoted to the Gennan World. By degrees the philt^ 
sophicft] and abstract occupied less space, the historical matter 
was expanded, and the whole became zrore popular. 

It is ea^y to see how the different readings of the course 
supplement each otbcrt and how the entire substance cannot 
be gathered without uniting the philosophical element which 
predominates in the earlier, and which must constitute the baala 
of the work, with the historical expansion which characterises 
the latest deliveries. 

Had Hegel pursued the plan which most professors adopt, in 
adapting notes for use in the lecture room, of merely appending 
emendations and additions to the original draught, it would bt 
correct to suppose that his latest readings would be also the 
most matured. But aa, on the contrary, every delivery was with 
him a new act of thought, each gives only the expression of that 
degree of philosopbical energy which animates his mind at the 
lime ; thus, in fact, (he two first deliveries of 1^22^2^ and 1824- 
35, exhibit a far more comprehensive vigor of idea and ex- 
pression, a far richer store of striking thoughts and appropriate 
images, than those of later date ; for that first inspiralior which 
accompanied the thoughts when they first sprang into existence, 
could only lose its living freshness by repetition. 

From what hag been said, the nature of the task which a 
new edition involved is sufficiently manifest. A treasury of 
thought of no trifling value had to be recovered from the hrst 
readings, and the lone of originality restored to the whole. The 
printed text therefore was made the basis, and the work of 
inserting, supplementing, stibstituting, -and transforming [as 
the case seemed to ret^uire), was undertaken with the greatest 
possible respect for the original- No scope was left for the 
individual views of the editor, since in all such alterations 
Hegel's manuscripts wtre the sole guide. For while the first 
publication of these lectures — a part of the introduction ex- 
cepted — followed the notts of the hearers only, the second edi- 
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tion has endeavored to supplement it by making Hegel's own 
inafiuscnpts the basis throughout, and using the note& onl^ for 
the purpose of rcctificatioii and arrangement. The editor has 
striven after umfonnity of lone through the whole work sjmply 
by allowing the author to speak everywhere in his own words; 
so that not only are the new insertions taken verbatim from the 
manuscripts, but ev&n where the printed text was retained in 
the main, peculiar expressions which the hearer had lost In 
transcription, were restored^ 

For the benefit of those who place vigor of thought in a for- 
mal schematism^ and with polemical zeal assert its exclusive 
daim against other styles of pHIosophizing, the remark may 
be added that Hegel adhered so little to the subdivisions which 
he had adopted, that he made some alterations In ihem on occa- 
sion of every reading o£ the course — treated Buddliism and 
Lamaism, e.g., sometimes before, sometimes after India, some- 
times reduced the Christian World more closely to the German 
nations^ sometimefl took in the Byzantine Empire, and so on. 
The new edition has had but few alterations to make in th£B 
respect 

When the association for publishing Hegera works did mc 
the honor to intrust me with the re-editing of my father's 
" Philosophy of History/' it also named as advocates of the 
claims of the first cditioti, and as representatives of Professor 
Gans, who had been removed from its circle by death, three of 
its members, Geh. Ober-Regierungs Rath Dr. Schulze, Professor 
von Hcnning, and Professor HothOj to whose revision the work 
in its new shape was to be submitted. In this revision, I not 
only enjoyed the acquiescence of those most estimable men and 
valued friends in the alterations I had made, but also owe them 
a debt of thanks for many new emendations, which I take the 
opportunity of thus publicly discharging. 

In conclusion, I feel constrained to acknowledge that my 
gratitude to that highly respected association for the praise- 
worthy deed of love to science, friendship, and disinterested- 
ness, whose prosecution originated it and still holds it together, 
could be increased only by the fact of its having granted me also 
a share in editing the works of my beloved father. 

Cbakles Hegeu 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

INTRODUCTION 



THE subject of this course of Lectures is tlie Philosophical 
History of the World. And by this musl be undersioodj 
not a colleciion of general observations respecting it, 
wg'gcsted by the study of its records, and proposed to be illus- 
trated by its facts, but Universal History itself,* To gain a 
clear idea, at the outset, of the nature of our task, it seems 
necessary to begin with an examination of the other methods 
of treating History. The various methods may be ranged 
under three heads: 



k 



I. Original History, 
IL Reflective History, 
111. Philosophical History. 



1. Of the first kind, the mention of one or two distinguished 
names will furnish a definite type. To thi* category belong 
HtrcdotHs, Tfntcydidcs, and other historians of the same order, 
who&c descriptions arc for the most part limited to deeds, eventa, 
and states of society, which they had before their eyes, and 
whose spirit they shared. They simply transferred what was 
passing in the world around them, to the realm of re-presenta- 
tive inielleci. An external phenomenon is thus translated into 
an internal conception. In the same way the poet operates upon 
the material supplied him by his emotions; projecting it into 
an image for the coticcptive faculty. These original historianfi 
did, it is true, find statements aiKl narratives of other men ready 
to hand. One person cannot be an eye or ear witness of every- 
thing. But they make use of such aids only as the poet does 
of thai heritage of an already -formed langua^, to which he 
owes so much ; merely as an ingredient. HiMoriographers 
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bind tc^ether the f^eeimg elements of story, and treasure them 
up for immortality in the Temple of Mnemosyne. Legends, 
Ballad-stories, Traditions, must be excluded from such original 
history. These are but dim and haJ-y fonns of historical ap- 
prehension, and therefore belong to nations whose intelligence 
is but half awakened. Here, on the contrary^ we have to do with 
people fully conscious of what they were and what they were 
about. The domain of reality — actually seen, or capable of 
being so— affords a very different basis in point of fiimness 
from that fugitive and shadowy element, in which were engen- 
dered those legends and poetic dreams whose historical prestige 
vanishes, as soon as nations have attained a mature individ- 
uality. 

Such original historians, then, change the events, the deeds, 
and the states of society with which they are conversant, into 
an object for the conceplive faculty. The narratives they 
leave us cannot, therefore, be very comprehensive in therr range. 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Guicciardini, may be taken aa fair 
samples of the class in this respect. What is present and living 
in their envircmmenl is their proper material. The influenees 
that have formed the writer are identical with those which have 
moulded the events that constitute the matter of his story. The 
author's spirit, and that of the acticms he narrates, is one and 
/ the same. He describes scenes in which he himself has been an 
^ actor, or at any rate an interested spectator. It is short periods 
of time, individual shapes of persons and occnrrences, single, 
tinreHccted traits, of which he makes his picture. And his^im) 
is nothing more than the presentation to posterity of an im^e 
of events as dear as that which he himself possessed in virtue 
of personal observation, or life-like descriptions. Reflections 
are none of his business, for he lives in the spirit of his subject; 
he has not attained an elevation above it, Tf> as in Cesar's case, 
he belongs to the exalted rank of generals or statesmen, it is 
the prosecution of his own aims that constitutes the history- 
Such speeches as we find in Thucydidrs (for example) of 
which we can positively assert that they are not hon& Hdt re- 
ports, would seem to make against out statement that a historian 
of his class presents us no reflected picture; that persons and 
people appear in his works in propria person^. Speeches, it 
must be allowed^ are veritable transactions in the human com- 
monwealth; in fact, very gravely influential transactions. It 
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is, ii^dccd, often said, '* Such and &uzh things arc only talk;" 
by way o£ demonstrating their harmlessness. Thai for which 
this excuse is brought may be mere ' lalk"; and talk enjoys 
the important privilege of being hamikss. But addresses of 
peoples to peoples, or orations directed to nations and to princes, 
are imegrant consiitnenis of history. Granted that such ora- 
tions as those of Pericles — that most profoundly accomplished, 
genuine, noble statesman— were elahorated by Thticydides, it 
must yet he maintained that they were not foreign to the char- 
acter of the speaker. In tlie orations in question, these men 
proclaim the maxims adopted by their countrymen, and which 
formed their own character; they record their views of their 
political relaHona, and of their moral and spiritual nature; and 
the principles of their designs and conduct. What the historian 
puis into their mouths is no supposititious system of ideas, but 
an uncorruplcd transcript of their intcUcctual and moral habi- 
tudes. 

Of these historians, whom we must make thoroughly our 
own, with whom we must linger long, if we would live with 
their respective nations, and enter deeply into their spirit: of 
these historians, to whose pages we may turn not for the pur- 
poses of erudition merely, but with a view to deep and genuine 
enjoyment, there are fewer than might be imagined, Herod- 
otus the Father, \.e., the Founder of History, and Thucydides 
have been already mentioned. Xcnophon's Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, is a work equally original. Cesar's Commentari^x 
are the simple masierpiece of a mighty spirit. Among the 
ancients, these annalists were nrcessarily great captains and 
statesmen. In the Middle Ages, if we except the Bishops, who 
were placed in the very centre of the political worlds the Monks 
monopolize this category as naive chroniclers who were as de- 
cidedly istyhted from active life as those elder annalists had 
been connected with it. In modem times the relation* are en- 
tirely altered. Our culture is cssculially comprehensive, and 
immediately changes all events into historical representations. 
Belonging to the class in question, we have vivid, simple, clear 
narrations— especially of military transactions — which might 
fairly take their place with those of Cxsar, In richness of 
matter and fulness of detail as regards strategic appliances^ 
and attendant circumstance n, they are even more instrnctive. 
The French " Mcmoires/' also, fall under this categoryn la 
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many cases these arc written by men of maric, ilioiigh rdailiig 
to affairs of Utile note- Thtj not unfrcqacntly contain a large 
proportLon of anecdotal maricr^ so that the ground lliey oc- 
cupy is narrow and triviaL Yet they are often veritable iraEter- 
pieces in history; as those of CardiJial Rct£» which in fact 
trench on a larger historical fe]<i. In Germany such masters 
are rare, Frederick the Great (" Histoire de Mon Temps ") is 
an Lllustrious exception. Writers of thii^ order must occupy 
an elevated position. Only from such a position is it possiblx: 
to take an extensive view of affairs — lo see everything. This 
is out of the question for himn who from below merely gets 
a glimpse of the great world througrh a miserabfc cranny. 

II, The second kind of history we may call the reflective. 
It is history whose mode of representation is not really con- 
fined by the limits of the time to which it relates, but whose 
spirit transcends the present. In this second order a strongly 
narked variety of species may be distinguished. 

I. It is the aim of the investigator lo gain a view of the 
entire history of a people or a country, or of the world, in 
short, what we calP Vnhersal History. Tn this case the work- 
ing up of the historical material is the main point. The work- 
man approaches his task with hU own spirit; a spirit distinct 
from that of the element be is to manipulate Here a very 
important consideration will be the principles to which the au- 
thor refers the bearing and motives of the actions and events 
which he describes, and those which determine the form of his 
narrative. Among us Germans this reflective treatment and 
the display of ingenuit>' which it occasions assume a mamfoh 
variety of phases. Every writer of history proposes to himself 
an original method. The English and French confess to gen- 
eral principles of historical composition. Tbeir standpoint is 
more thai of cosmopolitan or of national culture. Among os 
each labors lo invent a purely individual point of view. Instead 
of writing history, wc are always beating our brains to discover 
how history ought to be written. This first kind of Reflective 
History is most nearly akin to the preceding- when it has no 
farther aim than to present the annals of a country complete. 
Such compilations (among which may he reckoned the workA 
of Livy, Diodorus Siculns, Johannes von Miiller's History of 
Switzerland) are. if well performed, highly meritorious. 
Among the best of the kind may be reckoned such annalists 
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as approach those of the first class; who givt so vivid a tran- 
script of events that the reader may well fancy himself lis- 
tcnirg to coatcmporarics and eye-witnesses. But it often hap- ^ 
pens that the individuality of tone which must characterize a v^ 
writer belonging to a different culture, is not modifird in 
accordance wilh the periods such a record must traverse. The 
spirit of the writer is quite other than that of the times of 
which he treats. Thus Livy puis inio the mouths of the old 
Roman kings, consuls, and generals, such orations as would 
be delivered by an accomplished advocate of the Livian era, 
and which strikingly contrast with the geniiine traditions of 
Roman antiquity {e. g. the fable of Mencnius Agrippa). In 
the 5aiTic way he gives us descriptions of battles, as if he had 
been an actual spectator; but whose features would serve 
well enough for battles in any period, and whose distinctness 
contrasts on the other hand with the want of connection and 
the inconsistency that prevail elsewhere, even in his treatment 
of chief points of interest. The difference between such a 
compiler and an original historian may be best seen by com- 
paring Polybios himself with the style in which Livy uses, 
expands, and ahrklges his annals in those periods of which 
Pclybius's account has been preserved, Johannes von Muller 
has given a stiff, forma!, pedantic aspect to his history, in the 
endeavor to remain faithful in his portraiture to the timet 
he describes. We much prefer the narratives we find in old 
Tschudy, All is more naive and natural than it appears in 
the garb of a fictitious and affected archaism. 

A history which aspires to traverse long periods of time, 
or to be universal, must indeed forego the attempt to give in- 
dividual representations of the past a« il actually exisled^ It 
must foreshorten its pictures by abstracTJons: and this includes 
not merely the omission of events and deeds, but whatever is 
mvolved in the fact that Though! is, after all, the most tren- 
chant cpitomisl. A battle, a gTcaf victory, a siege< no longer 
maintains its original proportions, but is pt:t off with a bare 
mention. \Vhen Livy c. g^ tells us of the wars with the Volsci, 
we sometimes have the brief announcement: '* This year war 
was carried on wilh the Volscin"* 

2. A second species of Reflective History is what we may 
call the Pragmatical. When we have to deal with the Past, 
and occupy ourselves wilh a remote world, a Present rises 
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into being for the mtnd — produced by its own activity, as the 
reward of its labor. The occurrences arc, Indeed, various; 
btit the idea which pervades them — their deeper import and 

cunneciion — Is on*-. This takes Ihe occurrence out of the cace* 
gory of the Past and makes it virtually Present, Pragmatical 
(didactic) reflections^ though in their nature decidedly ab- 
stract, are truly ard indefeasibly of the Present^ and quicken 
the aiinals of the dead Past with the life of lo-day. Whether, 

^indeed, such reflections are truly interesting and enlivening, 
depends on the writer's own spirit. Moral reflections must 
here be specially noticed — the moral teaching expected from 
history: which latter has not infrequently been treated with 
a direct view to the former. It may be allowed that examples 
of virtue elevate the soul, and are applicable in the moral in- 
struction of children for impressing excellence upon their 
minds. But the destinies of peoples and states, their interests, 
relations, and the complicated tissue of their affairs, present 
quite another field. Rulers, Statesmen, Nations, are wont to 
be emphatically commended to the teaching which experience 
offers in history. But what experience and history teach is 

Whis— that peoples and governments never have learned any- 

»thing from history, or acted on principles deduced from it. 
Each period is involved in such peculiar circumstances, ex- 
hibits a condition of things so strictly idiosyncratic, that its 
conduct must be regulated by considerations connected with 
Itself, and itself alone. Amid the pressure of great events, a 
fcncral principle gives no help. It is useless to revert to simi- 

Vlar circumstances in the Past- The pallid shades of memory 
struggle in vain with the life and freedom of the Present. 
Looked at in this light, nothing can be shallower than the oft- 
repeated appeal to Greek and Roman examples during the 
French Revolution, Nothing is more diverse than the genius 
of those nations and that of our times. Johannes v. Mullen 
in his " Universal Hislor>' " as also in his "' History of Switz- 
erland," had such moral aims in view. He designed to pre- 
pare a body of political doctrines for the instruction of princes, 
governments, and peoples (he formed a special collection of 
doctrines and reflections — frequently giving us in his cor- 
respondence the exact number of apophthegms which he had 
compiled in a week): but he cannot reckon this part of his 
labor as among the best that he accomplished- It is only a 
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thorcug'hr libera], comprehensive view of historical relations 
(such e. g, as we find in Montesquieu's " Esprit des Loix '*), 
that can gfive truth and interest to reflections of this order. 
One Reflective History, therefore, supersedes another. The 
materials are patent lo every writer: each is likely enough to 
bdievc himself capable of arranging and manipulating than; 
and we may expect that each will insist apon his own spirit 
as that of the age tn question. Disgusted by such reflective 
histories, readers have often returned with pleasure to a nar-^ 
rative adopting no particular point of view. These certainly 
have their vaTue ; but for the most part they offer only material 
for history. We Germans are content with such. The French^ 
on the other hand, display great genius in reanimating bygone 
times, and in bringing the past lo bear upon the present con* 
ditJon of things. 

3. The third form of Reflective History is the Critical. This 
deserves mention as pre-eminently the mode of treating his- 
tory, now current in Germany. It is not history itself that b 
here presented. We might more properly designate it as a 
History of History ; a criticism of historical narratives and an 
investigation of their truth and credibility. Its peculiarity in 
point of fact and of intentior, consists in the acuteni^ss with 
which the writer extorts something from the records which 
was not in the matters recorded. The French have given us 
much that is profound and judicious in this class of composi- 
tion. But they have not endeavored to pass a merely critical 
procedure for substantial history. They have duly preseued 
their judgments in the form of critical treatises. Among us, 
the so-called " higher criticism," which reigns suprwne in the / 
domain of philology, has also taken possession of our historical V 
literature. This " higber criticism" baa been the pretext for 
introducing all the anti-historical monstrosities that a vain im- 
agination could suggest. Here we have the other method of^y^ 
making the past a living reality; putting subjective fancies inV^ 
the place of historical data; fancies whose merit is measured 

by their boldness, that is, the scantiness of the particulars on 
which they are based, and the per emptor! ness with whiclr they 
contravene the best established facts of history. 

4. The last species of Reflective History announces its fr^- 
mentary character on the very face of it. It adopts an abstract 
position; yet, since it takes general points of view (e.g. as the 
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History of Art, of Law, of RMigion), it forms a transition 
to the Philosophical History of the World, In our time thia 
form of the hlfitory of ideas has been more developed and 
brought into notice. Such branches of national life stand in 
close relation to the entire complex of a people's annals; and 
the question of chief importance in relation to our subject is, 
whether the connection of die whole is exhibited in its truth 
and reality, or Kferred to merely external relations. In the 
latter case» these important phenomena (Art, Law, Religion, 
etc.) appear as purely accidental national p<?cii]iajities^ It 
must be remarked that, when Reflective History has advanced 
to the adoption of general points ol view, if the position taken 
is a true one, these are found to constitute — not a merely tx- 
Vwmal thread, a superficial series — but arc the inward guiding 
soul of the occurrences and actions that oeeupy a nation's 
annals. For, like the soul-conductor Mcrcurj', the Idea is in 
truth, the leader of peoples and of the World ; and Spirit, the 
rational and necessitated will of that conductor, is and has 
been the director of the events of the World's History. To 
become acquainted with Spirit in this its office of guidance, 
is the object of our present undertaking. This brings us to 

in. The third kind of history — the Philosophical. No ex- 
planation was needed of the two previous classes ; their nature 
was self-evident. It is otherwise with this last, which cer- 
tainly seems to require an exposition or justification. The 
moat general definition that can be given, is, that the Philosophy 
of History means nothing but the thoughtful consideration of 
it. Thought is. indeed* essential to humanity- It is this that 
distinguishes us from the brutes. In sensation, cognition, and 
intellection: in our instincts and volitions, as far as they are 
truly human. Thought is an invariable element. To insist upon 
Thought in this connection with history may, however, appear 
unsatisfactory. In this science it would seem as if Thought 
must be subordinate to what is given, to the realities of fact; 
that this is its basis and guide : while Philosophy dwells in the 
region of self-produced ideas, without reference to actuality. 
Approaching history thus prepossessed. Speculation might be 
expected to treat it as a mere pas^ve materiah and, so far 
from leaving it in its native truth, to force it into confonnlly 
with a tyrannous idea, and to construe it, as the phrase is, " d 
priori." But as it is the business of history simply to adopt 
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into its records wbat is and ha^ been, actual occurrences and 
U^n^ACtions ; and since it remains true to its char^cler in pn^ 
portion AS it strictly adheres Eo il5 data, we seem to have in 
rhUosophy, a process diametrically opposed to that oi the his- 
loriographer This contradiction ^ and the chaise consequently 
brought against specidation, shall be explained and confuted. 
We do not, however, propose to correct the innumerable special 
frisrepresentations, trite or novel, that are current respecting 
the aims, the interests, and the modes of treating history, and 
its relation to Philosophy, 

The only Thought which Philosophy brings with it to the 
contemplation of History, is the simple conception of Reoion; 
that Reason is the Sovereign of the World: that the history 
of the world, therefore, presents us with a rational process. 
This conviction and intuition is a hypothesis in the domain ol 
history as such. In that of Philosophy it is no hypothesis. It is 
there proved by spectilative cognition, tliat Reason — and this 
term may here suffice us, without investigating the relation sus- 
taJtied by the Universe to the Divine Being — is Substatice, as 
well as Ittfinite Power: its own InHnitc Material underlying 
all the natural and spiritual life which it originates, as also the 
IhUhiU Form — that which sets this Material in motion. On 
die one hand, Reason is the svbstance of the Universe: viz., 
that by which and in which all reality ha^ its being and sub- 
sistence. On the other hand, it is the Infinite Energy of the 
Universe: since Reason is not so powerless as to be incapable 
of producing anything hut a mere idea!, a mere intention — 
having its place outside reality, nobody knows where; some- 
thing separate and abstract, in the heads of certain human , 
beings. It ts the iu^iiite compter of ihittgs, itieir entire Fssence y 
and Tniih. It is its own material which it commits to its own 
Active Energy to work up ; not needing, as finite action does, ^ 
l^he conditions of an external material of given means from ^ 
which it may obtain its support, and the objects of its activity. 
It supplies its own nourishment, and is the object of its own 
operations. While it is exclusively its own basis of existence, 
and absolute final aim. it is also the energizing power realiz- 
ing this aim; developing it not only in the phenomena of the 
Natural, but also of the Spiritual Universe — the History of 
the World. That this " Idea " or " Reason " is the Trxte. the 
Eternal, the absolutely powerful essence; that it reveals itself 
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in the World, and that in that Wqrid nothing else is revealed 
but this and its honor and glory — is the thesis which, as we 
have said, has been proved in PhiJosophy, and is here regarded 
as demonstrated. 

In those of my hearers who are noi acquainted with PhiloB- 
ophy, I may fairly presume, at least, the existence of a Mief 
in Reason, a desire, a thirst for acquaintance with it, in enter- 
ing upon this course of Lectures. It is, in fact, the wish for 
rational insight^ not the ambition to amass a mere heap of 
acquirements, that should be presupposed in every case as pes- 
sessifig the mind of the learner in the study of science- If the 
dear idea of Reason is not already developed in our minds, in 
leginninp the study of Universal History, we should at least 
have the firm, unconquerable faith thai Reason does exist there ; 
and that the World of intelligence and conscious volition is not 
abandoned to chance, but must show itself in the light of the 
selfKiit^nizant Idea. Yet T am not obliged to make any such 
preliminary demand upon your faith. What I have said thus 
provisionally, and what I shall have further to say, is, even in 
reference to our branch of science, not to be regarded as hypo- 
thetical, but as a summary view of ihe whole : the r«u/* of the 
itivestigation we are about to pursue; a result which happens 
xp be knowirto w*, because 1 have traversed the entire field, 

lAi is only an inference from the history of the World, that its 
development has been a rational process ^ that the history in 
question has constituted the rational necessary course of the 
World-Spirit — that Spirit whose nature is always one and the 
same, but which unfolds this its one nature in the phenomena 
of the World's existence. This must, as before stated, pre- 
sent itself as the ultimate result of History, But we have to 
take the latter as it is. We must proceed historically — em^ 

ly^irirally Among Other precautions we must talce care not 
to be misled by professed historiana who (especially among the 
Germans, and enjoying a considerable aulhority), are chai^- 
able with the very procedure of which they accuse the Philos- 
opher — introducing A priori inventions of their own into the 

/Records of the Past It is, for example, a widely current fictioo, 

^ that there was an original primeval people, taught immediately 

by God. endowed with perfect insight and wisdom, possessing 

a thorough knowledge of all natural laws and spiritual truth; 

that there have been such or such sacerdotal peoples; or, to 
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rncntion a more specific averiiLcnt that there was a Roman 
Epos, from which the Roman historians derived the taHy an- 
nals of Iheir city, etc. Authorities of this kind we leave to 
thOK talented historians by profession, among vvligm (in Ger- 
many at least) their use is not uncommon, — Wc might then 
announce it as the first condition to be observed, tliat we should 
£aitliful1y adopt aJl thai ia hisloTLcal. But in sudi general ex- 
pressions themselves, as "faithfully" and "adopt," lies the 
ambiguity. Even the ordinary, the " impartial " historiog- 
rapher^ ^ho believes and professes that he maintains a simply 
receptive attitude; surrendering himself only to tlic data sup- 
plied him — is by no means passive as regards the exercise of 
his thinking powers. He brings hi^ c ategories with him, and ir 
sees the phenomena presented to his mental vision, exclusively 
through ih(^se media. And, especially in all that pretends to 
the name of science, it is indispensable that Reason should not 
Bleep — that reflection should be in full p!ay. To him who 
looks upon tlie world rationally, the world in its turn presents 
a rational aspect. Tlie relation is mutual. But the various 
exercises of reflection — the different pointa of view — the modes 
of deciding the simple question of the relative importance of 
events (the first category that occupies the attention of the 
historian), do not belong to this place. 

I will only mention two phases and points of view that con- 
cern the generally difl^nsed conviction that Reason has ruled, 
and is still ruling in the world, and consequently in the worid's 
histor>' ; because they give us. at the same time, an opportunity 
for more closely investigating the question that presents the 
greatest difliculty, and for indicating a branch of the subject, 
which will hive to be enlarged on in the sequel. 

1. One of these points is, that passage in history, which in- 
forms us that the Greek Anaxagoras was the first to enunciate 
the doctrine that ww. Understanding generally, or Reason, 
governs [he world. It is not intelligence as self-conscious Rca- 
ion — not a Spirit as such that is meant ; and we must clearly 
distinguish these from each other. The movement of the solar 
system takes place according to unchangeable laws. These 
laws arc Reason, implicit in the phenomena in question. But 
neither the sun nor the planets^ which revolve around it ac- 
cording to these laws, can be said to have any consciousness 
of tfaecru 
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A thoiiKlil of tliLA kind — tlial Nature is an eniLodiment of 
H(7fiion; titst il i^ michangcal)ly stibordinate 1o univcrsaJ laws, 
■pjicwr* nowise ttriUin^ or strange to us, Wc are accustomed 
to iucli i:o«cci>lifln5, r\m\ fmil iiolhing cxtraordirary in lliem. 
And J have mentioned this extraordinary occurrence, partly 
10 show how liistory leaches, llai ideas of this kmd, wliidi 

\/mny ncem trivial lu us, have not always J«cn In the world; 
thai, on Ihc contrary, such a ilioi^hi mates an epoch in the 
annals of hnnian imdhgt^nce. ArisEOlIe says of Anaxagoras, 
M^ the origiiiaior of the thought in question, tliat Ik appeared 

f'a^i A sober man among the diunken. Socrates adopted the 
dixlrine from Aiiaxa^iTas, and it forthwith tiecame the ruling 
klia in Phito-sophy — except in the school o£ Epicurus, who 
KH'rihod all events to ciiancc. " I was delighted with the sen- 
tiinnU " — IlaEo makes Socraies s^y — '*and hoped I liad found 
A teacher who would show me Nature in harmony with Kea- 
iOn, who would demonstrate in each particular plienomenon 
iUapecific aim, and in llic whole, ttie grand object of tlie Uni- 
Ytrav^ I would not have stirrende red this hope for a ^reat deal. 
But how very much was ! disappointed> when, having zealously 
ipplied m>sdf to the writings of Ana^i^ijforas. 1 found that he 
«<icluns ordy exttmal causes, such as Atmosphere. Ether, 
Water, and the liW" It is evident that the defect which 
Socrates complains of respectii^ Anaxai^ora^'s dodnnc, does 
Mt COfKcni tlie phnciple it^lf, but the shortcomii^ of the 

f pmpounder m applying it to (^Aturejnrhe co ncrete- Nature 
U not <Muccd from thM pnndplc: the latter ranams in fact 
• poere tlumctien, tiusmndi as the fomter is not compre- 
boMM ftBil odllUted as a devek^^vnent of it — an or|;axiizatian 
ptodnCT\1 hy and from Ramw f wish, at the vtfy ootset, to 
ad tout auentioa to the in^uftua Ji ffer ewcc beCn-wfi a ooq- 
ccfMioA, a principle, a truth limited to an ^jtrocl form and its 
liiHiiiriiii miliiiiinn ini rnnrmr If-rlrpmrm Tls db- 
tindio* affots ^ whole Ubric ol plAnopt^: nd mmtm^ 
iHhvr b<ari«ca of it there U ok t» «Uc& n AaM hax^ to re- 
vert «t tbc cIm of c«r mw of Ui»ff«d HblQcy, tt lanstieM- 
if thf MfCtt ol pdiricil vSw* w the wonn reeest peno± 

Wr hsw nrst Id poCkr iW rue of 1^ adot^-dat RcftMP 
dittcb the W ortJ m cMMttm mIi a ftrtber iwficatm 
«4 <, w<HkBaCTlPii>-*^tfcelgnKW^of ^ r H t g im s f^mtk, 
<m the waM i» wot ilMihuwl Ip 
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imgcnt causes, but that a Frozidence controls it I stated above, 
that E would not niak« a demaTid on your faith, in rrgarJ to ihp 
principle aiinourccd. Yet [ might appeal to your bclkf in it, 
m thU religious aspect, if. as a general n:le, the rature ol philo- 
sophical science allowetl it to attach authority to presupposi- 
tion^. To put it in another shape — this appeal is forbidden, 
t>ecau£e the science of which v.'^ have to treat, proposes itself y 
lo furnish rhf j^fngf _fnftr indeed of the abstract Truth of the v* 
doctrine, but) of ila correctness as compared with fa<;U> The 
truth, then, that a Providence (,iliai of God) presides over the 
events of the World — consorts with the proposition in question ; 
for Diz'iiie Providence is Wisdom, endowed with an infinite 
Power, which realizes its aim, via.^ the absolute rational design • 
of the World. Reason is Thought conditioning itself with v 
perfect freedom. But a difference — rather a contradiction — 
will manifest itself, between this belief and our principle, just 
as \vas the ca^e in reference to the demand made hy Socratei 
in the case of Anaxagoras^s dictum. For that belief Is simi- 
larly indefinite; it is what is called a belief in a general Provi' 
dence. and is not followed out into definite apptieation, or di^^- 
playcd in its bearing on the grand total — the entire course of 
human history. But to explain History is to depict the pas^ 
sions of TTiankind. the genius, the active powers, that play their 
part on the ^cat stagfc; and the providentially determined 
process which these exhibit, constitutes what is generally called 
the "plan" of Providence. Yet it is this very plan which 
is supposed to be concealed from our vtcw: which it is deemed 
presumption, even to wish to recogniae. The ignorance of 
Anaxagoras, as to how intelligence reveals itself in actual 
existence, was ingcnnoiis. Neither in hia consciousness, nor 
m that of Greece at large, had that thought been farther ex- 
panded. He had not attained the power to apply his general 
principle to the concrete, so as to deduce the latter from the 
former. It was Socrates who took the first step in comprc- y 
hending ihe union of the rpt ^creie with ihc Uni versal. Anax- / 
agoras, then, did not take up a hostile position toward such an 
apphcation. The common belief in Providence does; at least 
it opposes the use of the principle on the large scale, and denies 
the possibility of diacerni ng thepjan of Providence. In isolated 
cases this plan is supposed to be manifest. Pious persons are 
encouraged to recognize in paTlicolar circumstances, something 
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niore than mert chanc*?; ta acknowledge tli« guiding liand 
Cjod; <.g., when help has unexpectedly come to an individuals 
in great perplexity and need But these infiianee« of pi 
dcnlial design arc oE ^ limited kindt ind concern the acci 
pli&hment of nothing more than the desires of the individuaJ 
-^ question. Bui In the history of the World, the fnditiduah 
*re have to do with arc Peoples; Totalities that are States. 
We cannot, therefore, be satisfied with what we may call this 
*' peddling " view of Providence, to which the belief alluded to 
limits jtacir Equally unsatisfactory is the merely abstract. 
undefined belief in a Providence, when that belief is noi brought 
to bear upon the details of the process which it conducts. On 
the contrary our earnest endeavor must be directed to the rec- 
ognition of the ways of Providence, the means it uses, and the 
historical phenomena in which it manifests itself ; and wc must 
show their connection with the general principle above men- 
tioned. But in noticii^ the recognition of the plan of Irvine 
Providence generally, I have impttcidy touched upon a promi- 
nent question of the day ; vii., that of the possibility of know- 
ing God : or rather — since public c^inion has ceased to allow 
it to be a matter of qu€slhn — the doctrine that it is impossible 
to know God. In direct contravention of what is commanded 
in holy Scripture as the highest duty — that we should not 
merely love, but knGw God— the prevalent dogma involves the 
denial of what is there said; via,, that it is the Spirit (dcr 
Geist) tliat leads into Tniih. knows all things, penerra(ei"evcn 
into the deep things of the Godhead, While th e Divine Being 
is thus placecj__hey orid our knowledge , and outsi'de llie" limit ^ 
aTT human things^ we have the conyVnient Hcense_of wande ring 
as far as we lift, in the direction of our own fancies, We^arc 
freed from the obligation to refer our knowledge to the Divine 
and True, On the other hand, the vanity and egotism which 
characterize it, find, in this false position, ample justification; 
and the pious modesty which puts far from it the knowledge 
of God, can well estimate how much furtherance thereby ac- 
crues to its own wayward and vam -itrivings. I have been 
unwilling to leave out of sight the connection hetween our 
thesis— that Reason governs and has governed the World— 
and the question of the possibility of a knowledge of God, 
chiefly that I might not lose the opportunity of mentioning the 
imputation against Philosophy of being shy of noticing re- 
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ligioua fniihs. or of having occasion to be so; in which is 
in^ouaUd the suspicion that it lias anything but a clear con- 
science in the presence of these truths. So far from this being 
the case, the fact is, that in recent times Philosophy ha s been ^ 
obliged to defend the domain of religion against ttie attacks l/^ 
of several theo[o^ical systems. In the Christian religion God 
has revealed Himself — thai is, he has given us to understand 
what He is: so that He is no longer a concealed or secret 
existence. And this possibility of knowing Him, thus afforded 
w% renders such knowledge a duly. God wishes no narrow- 
hcartcd souls or empty heads for his children ; but those whose 
spirit is of itself indeed, poor, but ,ric h in the knowledge of / 
jiim ; and who regard this knowledge of God as the only vaTu- 
ablc possession. That development of the thinking spirit, 
which has resulted from the revelation of the Divine Being as 
hs original basis, must ultimately advance to the inUllectual 
comprehension of wbat was presented in the first instance, to 
feeting and imoginetion. The time must eventually come for 
understanding that rich product of active Reason, which the 
History of the World offers to vis. It was for awhile the fash- 
ion to profess admiration for the wisdom of God, as displayed 
in anjmals, pUnts, and isolated occurrences. But, if it be al- 
lowed that Providence manifests itself in such objects and 
forms of existence, why not also iii_ Uni"versal Higtorv ? This 
is deem^i loo great a matter to he thus regarded. But Divine 
Wisdom, i.e.. Reason, is one and the same m the great as in the 
little; and we must not imagine God to be too weak to exercise 
his wisdom on the grand scale. Our intellectual striving aims 
at realizing the conviction tliai what waa intended by eternal 
wisdom, is actually accomplished in the domain of existent, 
active Spirit, as well as m that of mere Mature. Our mode 
of treating the subject is, in this aspect, a Thcodicasa— ajustifii^ 
cation of the ways ofGod — which Leibnitz attempted meta- 
physkally, in his method, ie.. in indefinite abstract categories — 
so that the ill that is found in the World may be comprehended, 
and the thinking Spirit reconciled with the fact of the existence 
of evil, Indeed, nowhere is such a harmonizing view more 
pressingly demanded than in Universal History: and it can 
be attained only by recognijing the positive existence, in which 
lf\at negative elemcnl is a subordinate, and van<]uished nullity. 
On the one hand, the uhimate design of the World must be 
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Dercdved; and, on the other hand, the fact that this design 
/has been actually realized in il, and that evil has not been 
able permanently to assert a competing position. But this 
iuperin tending m^ ot in " Providence," " Reason,'* whose 
'sovereignty over ibe World ha* been maimaincd, is as indefi- 
lite a term as '* Providence," supposing the term to be used 
\y those who are unable to characterize it distinctly — to show 
wherein it consists, so as to enable us to decide whether a 
thing is rational or irrational. An adequate delimtlon o£ Rea- 
son is the first desJderaium ; and whatever boast may be made 
oi strict adhercnct to it in explaining phenomena — without 
such a definition we get no farther than mere words. With 
these observations ive may proceed to the second point of view 
that has to be considered in this Introduction^ 

11. The inquiry into the essential destiny of Reason — as far 
as it is considered in reference to the World — is identical with 
the question, what is the ultimate design of the World? And 
the expression implies that that design is destined to be real- 
ized. Two points of consideration suggest themselves; first, 
the import of this design — its abstract definition ; and secondly, 
its reatisatioii. 

It must be observed at the outset, thai the phenomenon we 
investigate — Universal History — belongs to the realm of Spirit. 
The term " IVorld," includes both physical and psychical Nat- 
ure. Physical Nature also plays its part in the World's His- 
tory, and attention will have to be paid to the fundamental 
natural relations thus involved. But Spirit, and the course oJ 
its development, is our substantial object^ Our task does not 
require us to contemplate Nature ai a Rational System in itself 
— though in iis own proper domain it proves iCseH such — but 
simply in its relation to Spirit. On the stage on which we arc 
observing it— Universal History— Spirit displays itself in its 
most concrete Tealiiy. Notwithstanding this (or rather for the 
very purpose of comprelienfling the general principles which 
this, its form of concrete reality, embodies) we must premise 
some abstract characteristics of the nature of _SpiriL_ Such an 
explanation, however, cannot be given here under anv other 
form than that of bare ass ertio n. The present is not the occa- 
Bion for unfolding the idea of Spirit speculatively; for what- 
ever h.is a place in an Introduction, mitst, as already observed, 
be tattcu as simply historical; something assumed as having 
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jjccn explained a nd proved ds cwhcrc: or whose demonstration 
awiitTTTreT^ucroI the Scitnce~or History iU^H. 
Wc have therefore lo mention here: 

(i) The abstract characteristics of the nature of Spirit 

(2) What means Spirit uses in order lo realize its Idea, 

(3) Lastly, we must consider the shape which the per- 
fect embodiment of Spirit assumes — ihe State. 

(l) The nature of Spirit may tie understood b> a glance 
at its direct opposite — Matier. As ihe essence of Matter is 
Gravity, so, on the other hand, we may affirm that the substance* 
the essence of Spirit is Freedom. AiL will readily assent to 
the doctrine that Spirit, among other properties, is also en- 
dowed with Freedom; but philosophy teaches that all the qual- 
ities of Spirit exist only throueSi Freedom; that all are but 
means for attaining Freedom; that all seek and produce this 
and this alone. It is a result of speculative Philosophy, that 
Freedom is the sole truth of Spirit. Matter possesses gravity 
in virtue of its tendency toward a central point. It is essen- 
tially composite; consisting of parts thai excittde each other 
It see ks i ts Unity; and therefore exhibits itself as self-de- 
structive, as verging toward its opposite [an indivisible point]- 
If it could attain this, it would be Matter no longer, it would 
have perished. It strives after the realization of its Idea; 
jorjn Unity it exists [rfea/fjp. Spirit, on the contrary, may t>e 
defined^as xt iai wni ch has its centre in itself j It has not a 
unity outside itself H but has aTreaily round it ; it exists in and 
•ifith itself. Matter has its essence out of itself; Spirit is sclf- 
cojitaincd existence (Bei-sich-selbst-scyn), Now this is Free- 
dom, exactly. For if I am dependent, my being is referred to 
something else which I am not; I cannot exist independently 
of something external. I am free, on the contrary, when my 
existence de[>ends upon myself. This flclf -contained existence 
of Spirit is none other than self- con sci ou sne ss — consciousnes s 
of one's own being. Two things mu5t be distinguished in con- 
sciousness : lirst, the fact thai I know: secondly, zvhat I knovf. 
In self consciousness these arc merged in one ; for Spirit knoivs 
iitftf. It involves an appreciation of its own nature, as also 
an energy enabling it to realize itself; to make itself actuatty 
that which it is poleniioUy. According lo thts abstract defini- 
tion it may be said of Universal History, ihat it is the exhibi- 
tion of Spirit in the process of working out the knowledj^p of 
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ihat which it is potentially. And as the genu beari in itsdf 
the whole nature of the tree, and the taste and form of itft 
fruits, so do the Rrat traces of Spirit virtually cont^n the whole 
^ that History, The Orientals have not attained the knowl- 
edge that Spirit — Man as such — is free; and because they 
do not know this, they are not free. They only know that 
one u free^ But on this very account, the freedom of that one 
is only caprice; ferocity — brutal recWessness of passion, or 
a mildness and tanieness of the desires, which is itself only 
ATI accident of Kature— mere caprice like the former. — That 

V^^HFis therefore only a Despot; rot z freeman. The conscious- 
ness of Freedom Jirst arose among the Greeks, and therefore 
ihcy were free; but they, and the Romans likewise, knew only 

Vthat £Qm£ are free — not man as such. Even Plato and Aris- 
totle did not know this. The Greeks, therefore, had slaves; 
and their whole life and the maintenance of rlidr splendid lib- 
erty, was implicated with the institution of slavery: a fact 
moreover, which made that liberty on the one hand only an 
accidental, transient and limited gT-owth; on the other hand, 
constituted it a rigorous thraldom of our common nature — of 
ihe Human. The German nations, under the Influence of Chris- 

/tianity, were the first to attain the consciousness, that man, as 
man, is free ; that it is the freedom of Spirit which constitutes 
its essence. This consciousness arose first in religion, the in- 
most region of Spirit; but to introduce the principle into the 
various relations of the actual world, involves a more extensive 
problem than its simple implantation; a problem whose solu* 
tion and application require a severe and Icn^hcncd process 
of culture. In proof of this, we may note that slavery did not 
cease immediately on the reception of Chrislianity. Still less 
did liberty predominate in States ; or Governments and Consti- 
tutions adopt a rational organization, or recognize freedom 
as their basis. That application of the principle (o political re- 
lations; the thorough moulding and intcrpcnetration of the 
constitution of society by it, is a process identical with history 
itself. I have already directed attention to the distinction here 

yinTcJved, between a principle as such, and its application; Lf., 
its introduction and carrying out in the actual phenomena of 
Spin! and Life, This i^ a point of fnndamentd importance 
in our science, and one which must be constantly rcopecCed as 
essential. And in the same way as this distinction has at- 
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tractcd attention in view of the Christian principle af self-con- 
sciousness — Freedom : it also shows itself as an e^cntial one, 
ID view of the principle of Freedom generaliy. The Histoty of 
ihe world is none other than the progress of the consciousness /^ 
cf Freedom; a progress whose development according to the 
necessity of its nature, it is our business to investigate. 

The general statement given above, of the various grades in 
the consciousness of Freedom — and which we applied in the 
lirst instance to the fact that the Eastern nations knew only 
that one is free; the Greek and Roman world only that some 
are free; while io£ know that all men absolutely (man as man) 
are free — supplies us with the natural division of Universal 
History, and suggests the mode of its discussion. This is 
remarked, however, only incidentally and anCicipatlvdy ; some 
other ideas must be first explained. 

Tbe destiny of the spiritual World, and— since this is the 
suhstaniial Worlds while the physical remains subordinate to 
it, or, in the language of speculation, has no truth as against 
the spiritual — the Unal cause of the World at hrge, we allege ^ 
lo be the conscior^nas of its own freedom on the part of Spirit, V 
and ipso facto^ the teaiity of that freedom- But that this tenti 
" Freedom/' without further qualification, is an Jmleftnite, a nd 
incalculable ambiguous term; and that while that wWli it 
represents is the ne pins uUra of attainment, it is liable to an 
infinity of misunderstandings, confusions and errors, and to 
become the occasion for all imaginable ejcces^ ea^has never 
been more dearly known and felt than in modem times. Yet. 
for the presents we must content ourselves with the term itself 
without farther definition- Attention was also directed to the 
importance of the infinite dttTerence between a principle in the 
abstract, and its realization in the concrete. ^"EnScTJiuitSS 
before us. the essential nature of freedom — which involves in 
it absolute nec^^iiy — is to be displayed as coming to a con- 
sciousness of itself (for it is in its very nature, self-conscious- / 
ness) and thereby realiKini: its existence. Itself is its owri/ 
object of attainment, and the sole aim of Spirit. This result 
it is, at which the process of ihe World's History has been con- 
tinually aiming ; and to which the sacrifices that have ever and 
anon been laid on the vast altar of the earthy thnsugh the long 
lapse of ages, have been offered. This is ihe only aim that see* 
itfielf realized and fulfilled; the only pole of repose amid tbc 
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ceasdess change of events and conditions, and the sole efficient 
principle that pervades them. This 6nal aim is God's purpose 
with the world; but God is the absolutely perfect Being, and 
can^ therefore, will nothing other than himsdf — his own Will. 
The Nature ol Hia Will— that is. His Nature itself— is what 
we here call the Idea of Freedom; translating the language of 
Religion into that of Thought. The question, thcE., which we 
may next put, is: What nieans does this principle of Freedom 
use for its realization? This is the second point we have 
corsider. 

(2) The question of the rncatis by which Freedom dcvel 
ilwlf to a World, conditcis us to the phenomenon of History 
itscir Although Freedom is, primarily, an undeveloped idea, 
the means it uses are external and phenomenal; pTcscnling 
themselves in History lo our sensuous vision. The first glance 

yat History convinces as that the actions of men proceed from 
their jceds , their passions, their characters and talents; and 
impresses u? with the belief that such needs, passions and ii 
Icrcsts are the sole springs of action — the efficient agents 
this scene of activity. Among ttiese may, perhaps, be foum 
aims of a liberal or universal kind — benevolence it may be, or 
noble £atnolisnij but such virtues and general views are but 
insignificant as compared with the World and its doings. We 
may perhaps see the Ideal of Reason actualized in those who 
adopt such aims, and within the sphere of iheir influence; but 
they bear only a trif^in^ proportion to the mass of the human 
race; and the extent of that influence is limited accordingly. 
Passions, private aims, and the sat is^ction of selfisli desires. 
are on the other hand, most rffective springs of action. Theif 
power lies in the fact that they respect none of the limitations 
which justice and morality would impose on them; and that 
these natural impulses have a more direct influence over man 
*han the artificial and tedious disdpltne that Tends to order and 
self-restraint, law and moralit>\ When we look at this display 
of passions, and the consequences of their violence; the^n- 
reasn r which is associated nut only with ihem, but even (rathi 
we miebl say fspeciaily) with ggo rfdsaJgn s and righteous aii 
wlien wc see the e\-il, the vice, in" ruin that has befallen ihe 
most flourishing kingdoms which the mind of man ever created ; 
we can Karcc avoid being fille4 with sorrow at this universal 
Uint of corruption: and, since this decay is not the work ^ 
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Tiier^ Nature, but of the Human Will — a moral cmbitterment — 
a revolt oi tlie Good Spirit (i£ it have a place within us) may 
well be tile result of our reflections. Without rhetoTical ex- 
aggeration, a simply inithful combination of the miseries that 
have overwhelmed the noblest of nations and polities, and the 
Jincst exemplars of private virtue — forms a picture of most 
fearful aBpecl, and excites emotions of the profoundest and 
moat hopeless sadness, counterbalanced by no consolatory rc*^ 
suit. We endure in beholding ii a mental torture, allowing 
no defence or escape but the consideration that what has hap- 
pened could not be othtnvise; that it is a fatality which no 
mtervention could alter- And at last we draw back from the 
.niolerable disgust wtth which these sorrowful reflections 
threaten us. into the more agreeable environment of our indi- 
vidual life — the Present formed by our private aims and in- 
terests. In abort we retreat into the selfishness thai stands on 
the quiet shore, and thence enjoys in safety the distant spectacle 
of " wrocks confusedly hurled ." But even regarding History 
as the slaugliter-benchaPwHWi the happiness of peoples, the 
wisdom of States, and the virtue of individuals have been vic- 
timized — the question involuntarily arises — to what principle^ 
to what final aim these enormous sacrifices have been offered. 
From this point the investigation usually proceeds to that 
which we have made the general commencement of our in- 
rjuiry. Starting from this we pointed out those phenomena 
which made up a picture so suggestive of gloomy emotions 
and thoughtful reflections — as the t^cry Held which we, for our 
part, regard as exhibiting only the means for realizing what 
we assert to be the essential destiny— the absolute aim, or — 
which comes to the same thing — the true result of the World's 
History. We have all along purposely eschewed " moial re- 
flections " as a method of rising from the scene of historical 
specialties to the general principles which they embody. Bo- 
sides* it is not the interest of such sentimentalities, really to 
rise atwvc those depressing emotions ; and to solve the enigmas 
of Providence which the considerations that occasioned tliem, 
present. It fs essential to their character to find a gloomy sat- 
isfaction in the empty and fruitless subUmilies of that negative 
result. We return ihem to the point of view which we have 
adopted: observing that the successive steps (Momcntc) nf 
the analvsLs to which it will lead us, will also evolve the con- 
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dibons requisite for answering the inquiries suggested by the 
panorama of sin and suffering that history unfolds- 

The ^rst remark we have to make, and which — though al- 
ready presented more than once — cannot be too often repeated 
when the occasion serms to call for it — is that what we call 
principle, aim, destiny, or the nature and idea of Spirit, is sotwe- 
thing merely general and abstract. Priticiple — Plan of Erist- 
ence^Law— is a hidden, undeveloped essence, which as such 
— however true in itself — is not completely real. Aims, prin- 
ciples, etc., have a place in our thoughts, in our subjective design 
only; but not yet in the sphere of reality. That which exists 
for itself only, is a possibihty, a potentiality; but has not yet 
emerged into Existence. A second element must be introduced 
in order Eo produce actuality — viz., actuation, realization; and 
whose motive power is the Will^ — the activity of man in the 
widest sense. It is only by this activity that that Idea as well 
as abstract characteristics generally, arc reallzedn actualized^ 
for of themselves they are powerless. The motive power that 
puts them in operation, and gives them determinate existence, 
is the need, instinct> inclination, and passion of n^n. That 
some conception of mire should be developed into act and 
existence, is my earnest desire i 1 wish to assert my personality 
iti connection with it: I wish to be satisfied by its execution. 
If 1 am to exert myself for any object, it must in some way 
or other be my object. In the accomplishment of such or such 
designs I must at the same time find tny satisfaction, ; although 
the purpose for which I exert myself incudes a complication 
of results, many of which have no interest for me. This is the 

/ibsolute right of personal existence— to^^i»i_iti£ii_ialisfic^JE„ 
itiJCjiyti^^^QdJabor. If men are to interest themsdveRbr 
V anything, they must (so to speak) h ave part of th^'ir ntj^ teticc 
jnvAlvrH in if; find their individuality gratified by its attam- 
mem. Here a mistalce must be avoided. We intend blame, and 
justly impute it as a fault, when we say of an individual, that 
he is" interested " (in taking part in such or such transactions), 
that h. seeks only his private advantage. In reprehending 
this we find fault with him for furthering his personal aims 
without any regard to a more comprehensive design ; of which 
he takes advantage lo promote his own interest, or which he 
even sacrifices with this view. But he who is active m ,fro- 
jfuaia£_2iLi^'^'i ^* <«^ simply " interested." but intcrtttco^ 
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that object itself. Lan^age faithfully expresses this distinc- 
tion, — Nothing Iherefore happens, noihing is accomplished, 
unless the individuals concerned, seek their own satisfaction j 
in the issue. They arc parlicnlar units of society; i.e., they 
have special needs, instincts, and interests generally, peailisa- 
to themselves. Among these needs are not only such as we 
usually call necessities — the stimuli of indmdugLjltsire and 
volirion — but alsD tiiose connected with individual views and 
convictions; or— to use a term expressing less decision — lean- 
ings o foplnion : supposing the impulses of reflection, under* 
Standing/and reason, to have been awakened. Tn these cases 
people demand, if tbcy are to exert themselves in any direction, 
that the object shouEd commend itself to tliem ; that in point 
of opinion — whether a& to its goodness, justice, advantage, ^ 
profit — they should be able to "enter into it" (dabei seyn).^ 
This is a consideration of especial importance in our age, when 
people are less than formerly influenced by reliance on others, 
and by authority: when, on the contrary, they devote their 
activities to a cause on the ground of their own understanding, 
thdr independent conviction.ard opinion. 

We assert then that nothing has been accomplished without 
interest, on the part of the actors; and — if interest be called 
passion, inasmuch as the whole individuality, to the neglect 
of all other actual or possible interests and claims, is devoted 
to an object with every fibre of volition, concentrating all its 
desires and powers upon it — we may afl^rm absolutely that 
nothing great in the World has been accomplished without r" 
pajsJon . Two elements, therefore, enter mto the object of our v' 
investigation; ihe.first;the Idea, th^^5ecOTi3]::the complex of 
human passions; tficfflic the warp, the^ofHer the woof of the 
vast arraS'Web of Universal History. The concrete mean and 
union of the two is Liberty, under the conditions of morality 
in a Stale. We have spoken of the Idea of Freedom as the 
nature of Spirit, and the absolute goal of History. Passion 
ifi regarded as a thing of sinister aspect, as more or less im- 
moral. Man IS required to have no passions- Passionn it is 
true, is not quite the suitable word for what I wish to expresa, 
r mean here nothing more than the human activity as resulting 
from privat** interests — special, or if you will, self-seeking dc- 
signa — with this qual**Kation, that the whole energy of will 
and character is devoied to their attainment; that other In- 
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wrests (wh?ch would in thernwJves conslilute attractive aims) 
or raihcr aii things dsc< arc satrificcd to ihem. The object in 
question is so bound up with the man's will, that it entirely 
and alone det^Mnines the " hue of resolution/' and is insepa- 
rable from jt. It has become the vcr> essence of his volition. 
For a. t>er£on is a specific exialence ; not man in general (a term 
to whifli no real exisleiice corresponds) bu t ^ particular human 
t^-'Tif The term " character '' likewise cxprtsses this idiotyn- 
erasy of Will and IntelJij^cnce, But Cttaractcr corn prebends. 
all peculiarities whatever ^ the way in which a person conducts 
bimscH In private relations, etc.* and is not limited lo hi* 
idiosyncrasy in its practical and active phase. 1 shall, there- 
fore, use the term "passions": understanding thereby the 
particular^ bent of character, as far as the peculiarities of voli- 
tion are nolfimited lo private interest, but supply the impelling 
and actuating force for accomplishing deeds shared in by the 
community at lai^e. Passion ts in the first instance the Jnfr- 
jtcHve, and therefore the formal side of energy-, will, and ac- 
tivity — leaving the object or aim still undetermined. And there 
is a similar relation of formality to reality in merely individual 
conviction, individual views, individual conscience. It is always 
a question of essential importance, what is (he purport of my 
conviction, what the object of my passion, in deciding whether 
Ihe one or the other is of a tme and substantial nature. Con- 
versely, if it is so> it will inevitably attain aciual existence- 
be realised. 

From this ccmmetit on the second essential element in the 
histoHcat cmUxlimcnt of an aim, we infer — glancing at the 
institution of the State in passing— that a State b then well 
/^constituted and internally powerful, when the private interest 
H of its citizens is one with the fj^yij^ft^ mt^-r^.r "^ ^r^^^ State : 
when the on* finds il* gratiV*^'*^'* *"'^ reahranon in the oliier 
— a proposition in ilielf very Jm|ioriin1. IXut in a State many 
institutions must he adopted, much ftolitical machinery invented, 
accompanied by appropriaic fhiliiicBl nrT*TiRemem<i — necessi- 
tmtlllg long ttmgflei of the uni1ci>lnitdin|r hrfttre wh«l U reaDy 
appropriate can be disccveTtd-lnvolviri:. mtirecwer. conten- 
tionr^ with private Interest an[| paMlfin*. and ■ tedious discipline 
of theie latter. In order lo hnnir al>oiit thff deiJred haniiony. 
Tlie epoch ^^h^rt i Stale attains ihU harnionuiua ci^^ndftcii. 
rwrks the period of Iti bloom, U» vlituc. it* viijnT, ami its pro*. 
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perity, Bui the history of mankind does not begin with a cort- 
jnoMJaimof anykind>a5 it ib the case with ihc particular circles 
into which men form themselves oi set purpose- The mere 
social instinct implies a conscious purpose of security for life 
and properly; and when society has been constituted, this 
purpose ttecomes more comprehensLJtc. The History of the . 
World begins with its general aim— [the resliration of the Idea ./ 
of Spirit — only in an itupIUil form {an sich) that is. as Naturcll ' 
a hidden* moat profoundly hidden, unconscious instinct; an^ 
the whole process of History (as already observed), is directed 
to rendering this unconsciou s impii be a conscious one. Thus 
appearing in the lorfll Dt Wercly natural existence, natural will 
— that which has b«en called the subjective side — physical 
craving, instinct, passion, private interest, as also opinion and 
subjective conccptior — spontaneously present themselves at the 
very commencemem. This vast congeries of volitions, interests 
and activities, constitute tlic instruments and means of the 
World-Spirit for attaining its object; bringing it to conscious- 
ness, and realizing it. And this aim (s none other than finding 
itself — coming to itself — and contempl at ing ilseJf Jn^ ^oiirrrT^- 
§£tU4!ily- ^^' *^^^ those mamfestations"of vitality on the part 
of individuals and peoples, in which they se«k and satisfy their 
own purposes, are, at the same time, the means and instni- 
mcnls of a higher and broader purpose of^ wltich thcy^tqio w 
nothing — which they realize unconsciously knight be n^de 
a matter of question; rather has been (questioned, and in every 
variety of form negatived, decried and contemned as mere 
dreaming and " Philosophyn" But on this pdnt I announced 
my view at the very outset, and asserted our hypothesis — which, 
however, will appear in the sequel, in the form of a legitimate _ , 
inference — and our belief^ that Reason governs the world, and Ty 
has consequent^ governed its fiTstory: In WflTlOti to tfits in- 
dependently universal and substantial existence — all else is sub* 
ordinate, subservient to it, and the means for its development 
^The Union of Universal Abstract Existence generally with 
tbe Individual — the Subjective — that this alone is Truth, be- 
longs to the department of speculation, and is treated in tliis 
general form in Logic. — Bui in the process of the World's 
History itself-^as still incomplete — the abstract final aim of 
history is not yet made the distinct object of desire and interest./ 
While these limited sentiments are still unconscious of the pur- 
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poK ihcy are fulfilling, the universal principle is implicit in 
them, and is realising it&elf through them. The question also 
asatimes the form of ihe union of Freedom and Necessity; the 

/latent abstract process of Spirit being regarded as Nfr^^jii^ 
while tha.t which exhibits itself in the conscious wiQ of men, as 
their interest, belongs to the domain of Pjj£duM. As the ineta- | 

/physical connection (i.tf., the connection in the Idea) of the^ 
forms of thought, belongs to Logic^ it would be out of place 
to analyze it here. The chief and cardinal points only shall be 
mentioned. 

Philosophy shows that the Idea advances to an Infinite an- 
tithesis; that, v'n-t between the Idea in its free, universal form 
— in which it exists for itself — and the contrasted form of ab- 
stract introversion, reflection on itself, which is formal exist- 
ence- for-self, personality, formal freedom, such as belongs lo 
£pirit only. The universal Idea exists thus as the substantial 

ytotality of things on the one side, and as the at^stracC essence 
of free volition on the other side. This reflection of the mind 
on itself is individual self-consciousness — the p ftjar f ippftsitf 
gf jhe I dea in its general form, and therefore existing in abso- 
lute L[rniiati^on- This polar opposite is consequently limitation, 
particulariiation, for the universal absolute being; it is the 
side of its dt^Hmte existence; the sphere of its fonnal reality, 
the sphere of the reverence paJd to God.— To comprehend the 
absolute connection of this antilhests, is the profound task of 
metaphysics. This Limitation originates all forms of particu- 
llarity of whatever kind. Tbe Jormal jg aHrion [of which we 
'have spoken] wills itself; desrres to niakc its own personality 

I valid in all that it purposes and docs : even the pious individual 

/ wjshe* (i ^-b^ saved and happy TTiis pole of the antithesis, ex- 
isting *{or itsctf, IS — m contrast with the Absolute Universal 
Being— ^''^SeciaLsepacatfi-atistence, taking cognizance of spe- 
cialty only, and willing that alone. In short it plays its part in 
the region of mere phenomena. This is the sphere of particular 
purposes, in effecting which individuals exert themselves on 
behalf of their individuality — give ir full play and objective 
realiiation. This is also the sphere of happiness and its oppo- 
dte. He is happy who finds his condition suited to his special 
character, will, and fancy, and so enjoys himself in that condi- 
tion. The History of the World is not the theatre of happiness- 
Periods of happiness are triank pages in it, for they are periods 
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of harmony — periods whea the antithesis is in abeyance. R«- / 
fleceion on sdf — Ihe Frccdgm above described — is abstractly y 



defined as ihe forma! element of the activity of the absolute 
Idea. The realizing activity of which we have spoken is the 
middle tertn of the Syllogiiiri, one of whose extremes is the 
Universal essence, lh<s:^^a> which reposes in the penetralia 
of Spirit; and the other, the complex of externa] things — 
objective matter^ That activity is the medium by which the 
universal latent principle is translated into the domain of ob- 
jectivity, 

I will endeavor to malte whal has been said more vivid and 
dear by examples 

The building of a house is, in the first instance, a subjective 
aim and design. On the other hand we have, as means, the 
several substances required for the work — Iron, Wood, Stones. 
The elements are made use of in working up this material: 
firr to melt the iron, wind to blow the fire* water to set wheels 
in motion* in order to cut the wood, etc. The result is, that the 
^jflll^which has helped to build the house, h shut out by the 
house ; so also are (he violence of rai ns and flood s, and the 
destructive powers of fire, so far as the house is made fire- 
proof. The stones and beams obey the law of gravity— press 
downward — and so high walls are carried up. Thus the ele- 
ments arc made use of in accordance with their nature, and yet 
to co-operate for a product, by which thdr operation is limiied. 
Thus the passions of men are gratified; they develop ihem- 
kIvcs and their aims in accordance with their natural tenden- 
cies, and build up the edifice of human society ; thus fortifying 
a position for Right and Order against ihemsclves. 

The connection of events above indicated, involves also the 
fact, that in history an additional result is commonly produced 
by huiran actions beyond that which they aim at and obtain — - 
that which they immediately recognize and desire. They grat- y 
ify their own interest; but something further is thereby ac- 
complishedH latent in the actions in question, though not present 
to their consciousness, and not included in their design. An 
analogous example is offered in the case of a man who, from 
a feeling of revenge — perhaps not an unjust one, but produced 
by iniury on the other's part — bums that other man's house. A 
connection is immediately established between the deed itself 
and a train of circumstances not directly included m it, taken 
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^/ abstractedly. Jn itscl! it consisted in merely presenling a small 
flariie lo a small portion of a beam. Events_tLOt involved in that 
/simple act follaw of thcm5clvc 5^ The part of the beam ^hicti 
was set (ire to is connected with its remote portions : the beam 
itself Is united with the woodwork of the house generally, and 
tins with other houses; so that a wide conflagration- ensues, 
which destroys Ihe goods and chattels of many other persons 
besides his against whom the act of revenge was first directed; 
perhaps even coals not a few men their lives. This lay neither 
in the deed abstractedly, nor in the design of the man who com- 
uiitied it. But the action has a further general bearing. In 
the design of the doer it was only revenge executed against 
an individual in the destruction of his property, but it is more- 
over a crime, and that involves punishment also. This may 
not have been present to the mind of the perpetrator, still lesi 
in his intention; but his deed itself, the general principles it 
calls into play, its suhatanlial content entails it. By this ex- 
ample I wish only to impress on you the consideration, that in 
a simple act, somethinp further may be implica ted IhanJicsJn 
t/tTM^Jntcnlion and consciousness of the ag ent. T he example 
before us involves, howevW, thisaddittohal consideration, that 
the substance of the act. consequently we may say the act itself, 
/recoils upon the perpetrator — reacts upon him with destructive 

*/tendency, Thifijinior of the two extremes — the embodiment 
of a general idea in the form of direcl reality, and the elevation 
of a speciality inlo connection with universal truth — is bnjught 
to pass, at first sight, under the conditions of an utter diversity 
of nature between the two, and an indifTcrence of the one ex- 
treme towards the other. The aims which the agents set before 
them are limited and special ; hut it must he remarked that the 
agents themselves are mtelltgent ihiitkine beings. The purpon 
of their desires is interwoven with genera!, essetitiol considcra- 
tions of justice, good, duty, etc. ; for mere desire — volition in 
Its rough and savage forms— falls not within Ihe scene and 
sphere of Universal History. Those general considerations, 
which form at the dame time a norm for dire^ing aims and 
actions, have a determinate purpon ; for such an abstraction 
as " good for its nivn sake." has no place in living reality. If 
men are to act, they must rtot ^rjy intend the GootI, but must 
have decided for themselves whnher this or thai particular 
thing is a GooA What special course of action, however, is 
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good or not, is determined, as regards the ordinary contingen- 
cies of private life, by the laws and customs of a Slate; aniH 
here no great difficulty is presented. Each individual has his 
position; he knows on t^ whole what a just, honorable course 
of conduct is. As to ordirtary, private relations, the assertion 
tlial it b difficult to choose ihc right and good — the regarding 
it as the mark of an exalted morality to find difHculties and 
raise scruples on that score — may be set down to an evil or 
perverse will, which seeks to evade duties nol in themselves 
of a perplc^xing nature; or, at any rate, to an idly reflective 
habit of mind — wliere a feeble will affords no sufficient exercise 
to the faculties — leaving them therefore to find occupation with- 
in themselves, and to expend themselves on moral self-adu- 
lation. 

It is quite otherwise with the comprehensive relations that 
History has to do with. In this sphere are presented those 
momentous collisions between existing, acknowledged duties, 
laws, and rights, and those contingencies which are adverse 
to this fixed sy&tem; which assail and even destroy its founda- 
tions and existence; whose tenor may nevertheless seem good 
— on the large scale advantageous — yes, even indispensable and 
necessary. These contingencies realize themselves in History: 
they involve a general principle of a different order from that 
on which depends the pennattencf of a people or a State. This 
principle is an essential phase in the development of the creat- 
ing Idea, of Truth striving and urging towards [consciousness 
of] itself. Historical men — World- fHitorical Indh-idncls — arc 
those in whose aims such a general principle lies, 

Csesar, in danger of losing a position, not perhaps at th?t 
time of superiorily, yet at least of equality with the others who 
were at the head of the State, and of succumbing to those who 
were just on the point of becoming his enemies — belongs es- 
sentially to this category. Tliese enemies — who were at the 
same time pursuing their personal aims — had the form of the 
constitution, and the power conferred by an appearance of jus- 
lice, on their side, Cjesar was contending for the mainienani:e 
of his position, honor, and safety : and, since the power of his 
opponents included the sovereignty over the provinces of the 
Roman Empire, his victory secured for him the conquest of 
that entire Empire ; and he thus became— though leaving the 
form of the constitutior — the Autocrat of the State. That 
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wliicU sccirrcd for him the execution ol a ilesigi), whidi in tile 
firat instance was ol negative import— the Autocracy of Rome 
— was, however, at the same time an independently necessary 
feature in the history of Rome and of the world. It was not* 
then, hh private gain merely, but an jinconj cious im pulse t hat 
occasioned the accomplishment of that for which the time wa^ 
ripe Such are all gieal hi&toncal mcD — whose own partic- 
ular aims involve those large issues which are the will of the 
World -Spirit- They may be called Heroes, inasmuch as they 
have derived their purposes and their vocation, not from the 
calm, regular course of things, sanctioned by the existing 
order: hut from a concealed fount — one which has not at' 
lained to phenomenal, present existence— from that Inn er 
Spirit, tlilMiiflrtrn hanjath t he surface, whicluim Ding ing on 
tlie outerjworld-at-cm_i.^li£lL_bursts il in^^jecgs. becauselF is 
another kernel than that which belonged to the shell in ques- 
tion. They are men, therelore» who appear to draw the im- 
pulse of their life from themselves ; and whose deeds have 
produced a condition of things and a complex of historical 
relations which appear to be only their interest, and their work. 
Such individuals hatl no consciousness of the general Idea 
they were unfolding, while prosecuting those aims of theirs: 
on the contrary, they were practical, pofilical men. But al the 
same time they were thinking men. who had an insight into 
the requirements of the time — nhat Ktjj ripe for dn-chfmcnf. 
This was the very Truth for their age, for their world ; the 
species next in orden so to speak, and which was already 
formed jn the womb of time. It was theirs to know this nas- 
cent principle ; the necessary, directly sequent step in progress, 
which iheir world was to take; to make this their aim, and to 
expend their energy in promoting il. World histoncal men — 
the Heroes of an epoch — must, therefore, be recognised as its 
clear-sighted ones ; thrir deeds, thfir words are the best of that 
time. Great men have formed purposes to satisfy themselves, 
not others- Whatever prudent designs and counsels they 
might have learned from other*, would be the more limited and 
inconsistent feattire* in their career; for it was they who best 
understood affairs; fnmi wlumi iilhrn learned, and approved, 
or at least acquiesced in- their policy. I'or that Spirit which 
bad taken this tre»h itep in hittory la the inmost soul of all in- 
dividual : but En 1 t-iMit of unconKiouineia which the great 
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iTtcn in question aroused. Their Fellows, therefore, follow these 
soul-leaders; for they feel ihe irrcsisEibk power of their own 
inner Spirit thus embodied. H we go on to cast a look at the 
fate of ihese World-Hialorical persons, whose vocation it was 
to be the agents of the World-Spirit — we shall find it to have 
been t\o happy one. They aiiained no calm enjoyment; their 
whole hie was labor and trouble ; their whole nature was 
nought else but fhcir master- passion. When their object is 
artaitied they fal[ off like empty hulls from the kernel. They 
die early, like Alexander; they are murdered, like Ctcsar; 
transported to Si, Helena, like Na£oleoiL_ This fearful con- 
solation — that hisioncal men have not enjoyed what is called 
happiness^ and of which only private life (aiid this may be 
passed under very various extt'mal circumstances) is capable 
— this consolation those may draw from history, who stand 
in need of it ; and it is craved by Envy — ve:xcd at what is great 
and transcendant — striving^ therefore,_to depreciate it,_ and to 
find some tlaw in it. Thus in modern times it has been demon- 
strated ad nauseam that princes are generally unhappy on their 
thrones; in consideration of which the possession of a throne 
is tolerated, and men acquiesce in the fact that not themselves 
hut the personages in question are iis occupants. The Free 
Man, we may observe, is not envious, but g-ladly reco^ixea 
what is great and exalted, and rejoices that it exists. 

It is in the light of ihose common elements which constitute 
the interest and therefore the passions of individuals, that these 
historical men are to be regarded. They are gretii men, be- 
cause they willed and accomplished something gieat; not a 
mere fancy, a mere intention, but that which met the case and 
fell in with the needs of the age, This mode of considering 
them also excludes the so-called " psychological " view, which 
— serving the purpose of envy most effectually — contrives so 
to refer all actions to the heart — to bring them under such 
a subjective aspect — as that their authors appear lo have done 
everything under the impulse of some passion , mean or grand 
"Some morbid craving — and on account of These passions and 
cravings to have been not moral men. Alexander of Macedon 
partly subdued Greece, and then Asia; therefore he was pos- 
sessed by a morbid fToving for conquest. He is alleged to have 
acted from a craving for fame, for conquest ; and the proof that 
these were the impelling motives is that he did that which re- 
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suited in fam^. What pcdag^og^uc has not demonstrated of Al- 
.cxander ihe Great--<jf Jiillus Cx^ar — that Ihey were in- 
y' stigated by sucIj passiops, and were consequently ignnoral 
iTicn? — whence the conclusion immediately follows ihatneT the 
pedagogue, is a better man than they^ because he has not such 
passion^: a proof of which lies in the fact that he does not 
conquer Asia — vanquish Darius and Poms — but while he en- 
joys life himself, lets others enjoy it loo. These psychologUti 
are particularly fond of contemplating those peculiarities of 
g:reat historical Agures which appertain to them as private 
persons. Man must eat and drink; he sustains relations to 
friends and acquaintances ; he has passing impulses and ebulli- 
tions of temper. " No man is a hero to his vnkt-d^-ckambre" 
is a well-known proverb ; I have added — and Goethe repeated 
it ten years later — *' but not because the former is no hero, but 
because the latter is a valet." He takes oft the hero's boots, 
assists him to bed, knows that he prefers champagne, etc. Htt- 
lorical personagEs waited upon in historical tilerature by such 
psycholofrical valets, come poorly off; they are brought down 
by these their attendants to a level with — or rather a few de^ 
ygrees below the level of — the morality of such enquisiie dis- 
, y ccrners of spirits. The Tbersitea of Homer who abuses the 
kings is a standing figure for all times, Blows — that is beating 
with a solid cudgel — he does not get in every age. as in the 
Homeric one; but his envy, his egotism, is the thorn which 
he has to carry in his flesh ; and the undying worm that gnaws 
him is the tormenting consideration that hts excellent views 
and vituperations remain absolutely without result In the 
w orld. But our satisfaction at the fate of Thersitism atso, may 
* have its sinister side. k 

A World -historical individual is not so unwise as to indulge 
a variety of wishes to divide his regards. He is devoted to th« 
One Aim, regardless of all else. It is c^en possible that such 
men may treat other great, even sacred interests, inconsider- 
ately : conduct which is indeed obnoxious to moral reprehen- 
sion. Dui 5o mighty a form must trample down many an inno- 
cent flower — crush to pieces many an object in its path. 

The special interest of passion is thus insq^rable from the 
active developmctit of a general principle: for it is from liie 
special and determinate and from its negation, that the Univer- 
sal results, ranicnlarity contends with its like, and some loss 
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is involved in the iuue. Il is not ihe general idea that is im- 
plicated in opposition and combat, and that is exposed to dan- 
ger. It remains in t he j ackgCDU n 6. untouched and uninjured. 



This may be called the ainninf of reason — that it acts tbc pas- l/ 
sions to work for itself, while that wliich develops it^ existence 
through such impulsion pays the penalty, zrnd suflfcrs loss. For 
it is g/i£UiaiiCIifl/_beingJhat is so treated, and of this, part Is of 
no valne, part is positive and real. The particular is lor the 
most part of loo trifling value as compared with the general: 
individuals ar esacrificed and abando ned. The Idea pays the 
penalty of determrnace eKistence and o( cfarniplibilily, not from 
itself, but from the passions of indiviiluals. 

But though we might tolerate the idea that individuals, their 
desires and the gratification of then, are thus sacrificed, and 
their happiness given up to the empire of chance, to which ft 
belongs; and that as a general rule, individuals come under 
Ihe category of means to an ulterior end — there is one aspect 
of human individuality which we should hesitate to regard in 
that subordinate light, even in relation to the highest; since 
it is absolutely no subordinate element, but exists in those in- 
dividuals as inherently erernal and divine. I mean vtorality, \f 
fthicjf rtlision^ Even when speaking of the realization of the 
great ideal aim by means of individuals, the subjective element 
in Ihem — their interest and that of their cravings and impulses, 
their views and judgments, though exhibited as the merely 
formal side of their existence— was spoken of as having an 
infinite right to be consulted. The first idea that presents itself ^ 
in speaking of jn^onj is that of something external to the ob- v 
ject, and having no share in the obJL^ct itself. But merely 
natural thing^^^ven the commonest lifeless objects — used as 
means, must be of such a kind as adapts them lo iheir purpose ; 
they must possess something in common with it. Human be- 
ings least of allj sustain the bare external relation of mere 
means to the great ideal aim. Not only do they in the very 
act of realiainp it, make it the occasion of satisfying personal 
desires, whose purport is diverse from that aim — but they share 
in that ideal aim itself ; and are for that very reason objects of 
their own existence ; not formally merely, as the world of living 
beings generally is — whose individual life is essentially sub- 
ordinate to that of man, and is properly used ttp as an instru- 
ment Men, on the contrary, a re objects of existence to them- 
3 
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'^elvejt ^is^rgpards the intrinsic import oE the aim in qucstioo. 
■©"fliiaorder belongs that in them wliich we wouUexcludc 
'from ihe caiegory of mere means — Morality, Erbics, Re- 
ligion. That is to say, man is an object of existence in bim - 
sgU only in virtue ol the Divine that is in him — that whicli 
was desigrated at the outset as Reason; which, in view of its 
activity and power of self-determination, was called Frefdom. 
And we affirm — without entering at present on the proof ol 
the assertion — that Religion, Morality, etc., have their founda- 
tion and source in that principle, and so are csaentially ekyated^ 
above all alien necessity and chance. And here we must re- 
mark ihatJndi^iiliiAla, to ine extent of Iheirfreedom^ art re- 
sponsible for the depravation IS^deritebfernenFof morals and 
religion. This is the seal of the absolute and sublime destiny 
of man — that he knows what i& good and what is evil; that 
his Destiny is his very ability to will either good or evil — in 
one word, that he is t hgs^jbject of mo ra l impu ta tion , imputa- 
tion rot only of evtl, but of good; and noi only concerning 
this or that particular matter, and all that happens ab extr^, 
ibnt also the ^ood and evil attaching to his individual freedom. 
The brute alone is simply innocent. It would, however, de- 
mand an extensive explanation — as extensive as ihe analysis 
of moral freedom itself— to preclude or obviate all the mi^nn- 
derstandings which the statement that what is called innocence 
imports the entire unconsciousness of evil — is wont to occa- 
sion. 

Td conten^latfng the faie which virtue, morality, even piety 
estperience in history, we must not fall into the Litany of 
Lamentations, that the good and pious often— or for the most 
pan — fare ill in the world, while the evil-dtsposed and wicked 
k/ prosper. The term prosperity is used in a variety of meanings 
— richeSj outward honor, and the like. Bm in speaking of 
soniethtng which in and far ilself constitutes an aim of cjc- 
istcm-e, that so-called ^cll or iJlJagne of these or those Lsolated 
individuals cannot be regarded as an essential element In the 
^gljonal ordct_Qf_thc^ universe. Wilh more justice than hap- 
pinew — or a fort unate en v i ronm en t for individuals — it is de- 
manded of the grand aim of the world s eitistence, thai tt should 
foslcn nay involve the execution and rati6cation of good, 
Tnoni]> righteous purposes. What makes men morally discon- 
tented (a discontent, by the bye, on wliich they somewliat pride 
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tticmselves), is that they do not find the prescnC adapred to 
the realization o( aims which Che>' hold to be right and jusC 
(more especially in modem limes, ideals of political consti- 
luiions) ; they contrast unfavorably things as they arp, with 
their idea of things as they ought to be. In this ca^c it is not 
private interest nor passion that desires gralitication, but Rea- ,y 
H son, Justice, Libcfiy ; and equipped with this title, the demand^ 
" in question assumes a lofty bearing, and readily adopts a posi- 
tion not merely of discontent, but of open revolt against the 
■ actual condition of the world. To estimate such a feeling and 
such views aright, the demands insisted upon, and the very 
dogmatic opinions asserted, must be examined. At no time 

ISO much as in our owii, have *uch general principles and 
notions been advanced, or with greiiter assurance. If in dayi 
gone by, history seems to present itself as a struggle oi pas- 
sions ; in our time — though displays of passion are not want- 
ing — it exhibits partly a predominance of the st ruggle of no- 
tjons^a ssuming the authority of principles; partly that of 

• passions and interests essentially subjective, but under the 
mask o f such higher sanct ions. The pretensions thus con- 1 
Ten3ed lor as legitimate^ in the name oTThat which has been 
stated as the ultimate aim of Reason, pass accordingly, for 
H absolute aims — to the same extent as Religion, Morals, ■ 
^ Bthics, Nothing, as before remarked, is now more common " 
than the complaint thai the ideaU which imagination sets up ^ 

»are not realized — that these glorious dreams are destroyed 
by cold actuality. These Ideals— which in the voyage of hfe 
founder on the rocks of hard reality — may be in the first in- 
stance only subjectivcH and belong to the idiosyncrasy of llic 
individual, imagining' himself the highest and wisest. Such do 
not properly belong lo this category. For the fancies which 
the individual in his isolation indulges, cannot be the model 
for universal reality; just as universai law is not designed for 
the units of the mass. These as such may, in fact, find their 
interests decidedly thrust inio the background. But by the 
term "Jd^aL^ we also understand the ideal of Reason, of the y^ 
Good, of the True, Poets, as e.g. Schiller, have paJnied such - 
ideals touchingly and with strong emotion, and with the deeply f 
melancholy conviction thai they could rot be realized. In 
affirming, on the contrary, that the Universal Reason docs 
iraliie itself, we have indeed nothing to do with the individual 
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finite sndltittnaj'. but that the forms they assiime may be of a 
limited order. ^nd consequently belong to the domain of niere 
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nature, and be subject to the sway of chance. They are there- 
fore pen^uble^and exposed to decay and corruption. ReUgion 
and nforaltty — in the same way as inherently universal essences 
— have the peculiarity of being present in the mtlividual 50uf> 
in the full extent of their Idea, and therefore truly and really^ 
although, they may not marifest themselves in it ui £.TtensoA^ 
and arc not applied to fully developed relations. The relt^on.l 
the morality of a hmited sphere of hfe — that ot a shepherd or 
a peasant, e.g. — tn its intensive concentration and limiiation lo 
a few perfectly simple relations of life — has infinite worth, the 
same worth as the religion and morality of extensive knowl- 
edge, and of an exisrence rich in the compass of its relations and 
actions. This inner focus — this simple region of the claims of 
subjective freedom — the home of volition, resolution, and ac- 
tion — the abstract sphere of conscience — that which comprises 
the responsibility and moral value of the individual, remains 
untOLiched; and is quite shut out from the noisy din of (he 
World's History — including not merely external and temporal 
changes, but also those entailed by the absolute necessity in- 
separable from the realization of the Idea of Freedom itself. 
But as a general truth this musi be regarded as settled, that 
whatever in the world possesses claims as noble and glorious, 
has nevertheless a higher existence above it. The claim of the 
World-Spirit rises above all special claims. 

Thcse observations may suffice in reference to the means 
which the World-Spirit uses lor realizing its Idea, Stated sim- 
ply and abstractly, this mediation involves the activity of per- 
sonal existences in whom Reason is present as their absolute, 
substantial being; but a basis, in the first instance, still obscure 
and unknown to them. Put the subject becomes more com- 
plicated and difficult when we regard individuals not merely In 
their aspect of aclivity, but more concretely, in conjunction^ 
with 3 particular manifestation of that activity in their religion 
and morality — -forms of existence which arc intimately con- 
nected with Reason, and share in its absolute claims. Here 
the relation of mere means to an end disappears, and the chief 
bearing of this seeming difficulty in reference to the absolute 
aim of Spirit, have been briefly considered. 

(3) "^^ third point to be analyzed is, therefore — what is 
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Ihe object to be realized by ihes-: means ; i.e. what is the form it 
assumes in the realm of reality. We have spoken of rtietms; 
but in the carrying' out of a subjective, limited aim, wc have 
also to take into consideration the element of a fnatcriol, either 
already preseni or which has to be procured. Thus the question 
would arise: What h the material io which the Ideal of Rea- 
son is wrought out? The primar>" answer would be— Petaon— ' 
ali(v^ iisgjf — human desires — ^[^bj^vtivJiy g^TiFrnlly In human 
knowledge and volition, as its material element, ^eason a ttains 
jpsiti V e exijlgn ce^ We have considered subjective volition^ 
where it has an object which is the truth and essence of a real- 
ity, vii., where it constitutes a great world -historical passion. 
As a subjective will, occupied with limited passions, it h depen- 
dent, and can gratify its desires only within the limits of this 
dependence. But the subjective will has also a substantial life 
— a reality — in which it moves in the region oF essential beings 
and has the essential itself as the object of its existence. This 
essential being is the union pi the subject ive with th e ral j ^jigl 
Will : it is the moral Whole, the j^ft^, whichTs that form oi re- 
ality in which the individual has and enjoys his freedom : but on 
the condition of his recogn ising, believing in, and willing that 
which 15 common to the WhoTe. And this must not be under- 
stood as if the subjective will of the social unit attained its grati- 
fication and enjoyment through that common Will; as if this 
were a means provided for its benefit ; as i( the individual, in 
his relations to other individuals, thus limited his freedom, in 
order that this universal limitation — the mutual constraint of 
all — mipht secure a small space of liberty for each. Rather, we 
affirm, are l-aw. Morality, Government, and they al^n^, jh*'. 
positive reality and completion of Freedom . Freedom of a low 
and limited order, is mere caprice; which finds its exercise in 
the sphere of particular and limited desrres. 

Subjective volition — Passion — is that vrTrirh^^jx'' mm in iiri 
■ tivity , that which effects " practical " realization. The Idea is 
jithe inner spring of action ; the State i;* the actually existing, 
I realized moral life. For it is the Unity of the universal, essen- 
tial Will, with that of the individual; and this is " Motility/' 
The Individual living in this unity has a moral life ; po?se<ises 
a value that consists in this substantiality alone. So pbocles in 
his Antigone, says, " The divine commands are not of yester- 
day, nor of to-day ; no. they have an infinite existence, and no 
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one could say whence ihey came/' The laws of moralii> ate 
Dot acddental, but arc the essentially Rationat. It is ihc very 
object of the Slate that what is csfeniial in the practical activity 
of men, and in their dispositions, should \x duly recognixed; 
that it should have a maQifcat existence, and maintain its posi- 
tion. It is the ahsohite interest oj Reason thai this moral Whole 
should exist; and hcrdn U«s the justification and merit oF 
heroes who have founded states — however rude these may have 
t>eea- In the history of the World, only those peoples can come 
under our notice which form y sjai^ For it must be understood 
that this latter is jhf r^ l i z alion of Freedg j. i.e. of the absolute 
hnal aim, and that it exists lor its own sake. It must further be 
understood that all the worth which the human being po^^esse^ 
— all spiritual reality, he possesses only through the State. For 
his spiritual reality consists in this, that his own essence — Rea- 
soi^— is objectively present to him, thai it possesses objective 
immediate e3 dstencc-for_him^ . Thus only is he iully conscious; 
thus only is he a partaker of morality — ol a just and moral social 
and political life. For Tniih is the Unity of the universal andl 
subjective Will : and the Universal is to be found in the StateJ 
in its laws, Its universal and rational arrangements- The State 
is the Divine Idea as it exists on Earth. We have in it, there- 
fore, the object of History in a more definite shape than before ; 
that in which Freedom obtains objectivity, and fives La the en- 
joyment of this objectivity. For Law is the objectivity of 
Spirit; volition in its true form- Only that wiil which obeys 
law, is free ; fr>r j^ nh^yiL itp^lf — it u independent and so Iree, 
When the State or our country constitutes a community of ex- 
istence ; when the subjective will of oian submits to laws — the 
contra diction between Libertj^ and Necessity vanishes, The 
Rational has necessary existence, as being the reality and sub- 
stance of things, and we are free in recognidng it as law, and 
following it as the substance of our own being. The objective 
and the subjeaive will are then reconciled, and present one 
identical homogeneous whole. For the morality {SUUkhtfJil 
of the State is not of that ethical (mcrGlisclu) reflective kind, iti 
which ore's own conviction bears sway ; this latter is rather the 
peculiarity of the modem time, while the true antique morality 
is based on the principle of abiding by Dice's diit^ Jto thc^tatc^ 
^aJ_h£gE], An Athenian, citizen did what was required of him, 
as it were from instinct: bnt if I rei!cct on the object of my 
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activity, I must have the consciousness thai my will has been 
called into exercise. Bui morality is Duty — siibstacLial Rig-ht 
^ — & ' second nature " as It lias been justly called ; for the first 
I nature of man is bis primary merely animal existence. 

The developncm in c.vtaiso ol the Idea of the Stale belongs to 
the Philosophy of Jurisprudence ; but it must be observed that 
in the theories of our lime various errors are rurreni respecting 
il, which pass for established truths, and have become fixed 
prejudices. We will mention only a few of Ihcni giving promi- 
nence to such as have a reference to the object of our history. 

The error which iirst meets us is the direct contradictory of 
our principle that the state presents the realization of Freedom ; 
Ihe opinion, vi7., that man is free by nature, but thai in socitty, 
in the Stale — to which nevertheless he is irresistibly impelled 
—he must limit this natural freedom. That man is free by 
Natnre is quite correct in one sense ; viz,, that he is so accord- 
ing to the Idea of Humanity ; but we imply thereby that he is 
such only in virtue of his destiny — thai he has an undeveloped 
power to become such ; for the *' Nature " of an object is ex- 
actly synonymous with its *' Idea." But the view in question 
imports more than this. When mati is spoken of aa " free by 
Nature/" the mode of his existence as well as his destiny is im- 
plied. His merely natural and primary condition is intended. 
In th^s sense a " .state of Nature ' ' is assumed in which mankind 
at large are in the pos^sessTon A their natural rights with the 
unconstrained exercise and enjoyment of their freedom. This 
assumption is not indeed raised to the dignity of the historical 
fact; it would indeed t>e difficult, were the attempt seriously 
made, to point out ^.ny such condition as actually existing, or 
as having ever occurred. Examples ol a savage stale of life 
can be pointed out, but they are marked by brutal passions and 
deeds of violence; white, however rude and simple their con- 
ditions, they involve social arrangements which {to use the 
common phrase) res train freedom . That assumption is one of 
those nebulous images which theory produces; an idea which 
it cannot avoid originating, but which it fathers upon real exist- 
ence, without sufftcient historical justification. 

What we find such a stale ol Nature to be in actual experi- 
ence, answers exaclly to the Idea of a mculy natural condition. 
Freedom as the idee! of that which is original and natural, does 
not exist as origiual and nafurat. Rather must it be first sought 
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out aTid won ; and that by an incalculable medial discipline 
of the intellectual and mora! powers. The stale of Nature is. 
therefore, predominantly that of injustice and violence, of un- 
tamed natural impulses, of inbuman deeds and feelings, Lirai' 
tation is certainly produced by Socjely and the State, but it is 
a Limitation of the mere brute emotion s and rude instincts ; as 
also, in a more advanced stageof culture, ot^H^ ^f?S]*dtratcd 
self-will of caprice and passion. This kind of consirainl is part 
of the instrumentality by which only, the consciousness of Free- 
dom and tlie desire for its attainment, in ils true — that is Ra- 
tional and Ideal form — can be obtained. To the Ideal of Free- 
dom, Law and Morality are indispensably requisite; and they 
are in and for themselves, universal existences, objects and 
aims: which arc discovered only by the activity of ihoiighti 
separating itself from the merely sensuous, and deveioping it- 
self, in opposition thereto; and which must on the other hand, 
be introduced into and incorporated with the originally sensu- 
ous will, and that contrarily lo its natural inclination. The 
perpetually recurring misapprehension of Freedom consists in 
regarding that term only in its formal, subjective sense, ab- 
stracted from its essential objects and aims; thus a constraint 
pui upon impulse, desire, passion — pertaining to the particular y 
individual as such— a limitation of caprice and self-will fs re-v 



girded as a fettering of Freedom. We should on the contrary 
look upon such limitation as the jndispensable proviso of eman^ 
cipatioTu Society and the State are tlic very conditions in 
which Freedom is rcalized. 

We must notice a second view, contravening the principle of 
the development of moral relations into a legal form. The 
Mricrchai condition is regarded — either in reference to the en- 
tire race of man, or to some branches of it— -as exclusively that 
condirionof things, in which The legal element is combined with 
a due recognition of the moral and emotional parts of our 
nature: and in which justice as united with these, truly and 
really influences the inlercourse of the social units. The basis 
of the patriarchal condition is the iamily relatiflp : which de- 
velops the primary form of conscious morality, succeeded by 
that of ihe gtate as its s econd phase^ The patriarchal condition 
is one of Iransitioiirin wtiichtTie lamily has already advanced 
fo the position of a race or people ; where Ihe union, therefore, 
has already ceased to be simply a bond of love and confidence. 
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and has become one of plighted service. We mtisl first exarnine 
the ethical principle of the Family. The Family may be reck- 
oned as virtually a single person : since its members have either 
mutaally surrendered iheir individual personality, (and conse- 
quently iheir Ieg"al position towards each other, with the rest oE 
their particular interests and desires) as %n the case of the 
^anal5i or have not yet attained such an independent per- 
sonality — f thc Children — who are primarily in that merely 
natural condition already mentioned). They live, therefore, in 
a unity of feeling, love, confidence, and faith in each other. And 
in a relation of natural love, the one individual has the con- 
sciousness of himself in the consciousness of the other ; he lives 
out of self; and in this mutual self-renunciation each regains 
the life that had been virtually transferred to the other ; ^ns, 
tn fact. Chat other's existence and his own. as involved with that 
other. The farther interests connected with the necessities and 
external concerns of life, as well as the development that has 
to take place within their circle, i.e. of the children, constitute 
a common object for the members of the Family, The Spirit 
of the Family — the Penates — form one substantial being, as 
much as the Spirit of a People in the State; and morality in 
both cases consists in a feeling, a consciousness, and a will, not 
limited to individual personality and interest, but embracing 
the common interests of the members generally. But this 
unity is in the case of the Family essentially one o f jffiinff ; not 
advancing beyond the limits of the merely nflfwrflir The nietv 
of the Family relation should be respected in the highest degree 
by the State; by its means the State obtains as Us members 
individuals who are already moral (for as mere pmtms ihey arc 
not) and who in uniting to form a stale bring with them that 
sound basis of a political edifice — the capacity of feeling jine 
with a Whole. But the expansion of the Family to a patriarchal 
tinity carries us beyond the ties of blood-relatiot^hrp — the sim- 
ply natural elements of that basis T and outsideof these limits 
the members of the community must enter upon the position 
of independent personality^ A review of the patriarchal condi- 
tion, in fslenso. would lead us to give special attention to the 
Theccralical Constitution. The head o( the patriarchal clan 
IS also lis pHest. If the Family in its general relations, is not 
yet separated from civic society and the stale, the separation of 
rtligion from it has also not yet taken place ; and so much the 
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l«s since tlie pie!y of the liea.nb is iiseU a profoundly subjective 
state of feeling^. 

We have considered two aspects oi Freedom, — Ihe objective 
and the subjective: if, therefore, Freedom is asserted to con- 
sist in the individuab of a Slate all agreeing m it£ afxangeiiLeiits, 
it is evident that only the subjectii/e aspect is regarded. The 
natural inference from Ehis principle is, that no taw can t>e valid 
without the approval of all. This difficulty is attempted to be 
obviated by the decision that the minority must yield to the 
majority: the irajority therefore bear the sway. But long ago 
J. J. Rousseau remarked, thai in that case there would he no . 
longer freedom, for the will of the mtnortsy would cease to be re- %r 
spected. At the Polish Diet each single member had to give 
his consent before any political step could be taken ; and this 
kind of freedom it was that rtiined the Sta te. Besides, il is a 
dangerous and false pfejudice^ that the People ahne have rea- 
son and insight, and know what justice is: For each popular 
faetioD may represent itself as the People, and the question as 
to what constiTutes the State is one of advanced science, and not 
of popular decision. 

If the principle of regard for the individual will is recog- 
nized as the only basis of political liberty, vir , that nothing 
should be done by or for the State to which all the members 
of the body politic have not given Iheir sanction, we have, 
properly speakings no ^onst^utJon . The only arrangement that 
would be necessary, would^bck nrsty a cen^r? b^^^PC "Q J^ !^fL- 
^ itfl fiwn , but which should ta«?^to consideration what ap- 
peared to be the necessities of the Stale : and^^^^ondTy a con- 
trivance for calling the members of the State togeniwrior tak- 
ing the votes, and lor performing the ^rithjtietjgal operations^ 
of reckoning and comparing the number ofvotes for the dfter^ 
cut propositions, and thereby deciding upon them. The State 
is an abstractiotij having even its gen eric existence in its citizens; 
but it is an actuality, and its simply generic existence must em'* 
body itself in individual will and activity. The want of govern- 
ment and political administration in general is felt t this neces- 
shaies the seiedion and separation from the rest of those who 
have to take the helm in potilical affairs, to decide concerning 
thetn, and to give orders to other citizens, with a view to the 
execution of their plans. If p.g even the people in a Democracy 
resolve on a war, a general must head the army. It is only by 
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a Conslilulion that the Q^^frfTcfjc»— -the__SutfaiatUins life and 
reality ; but this involves the flistircllon between itiose who 
command and those who obcyn— -Yet obedience seems incon- 
sistent with liberty, and those who command appear to da (he 
very oppcfsite of iliat which the funJameiital idea of the Slate, 
vi^. that of Freedom, requires. It is, however, urged that — 
though the distinciion between commanding and obeying is 
absoliUely necessary, because affairs could n*jl go on without it 
— and indeed this seems only a compulsory limitation, external 
to and even contravening freedom in the abstract — the consti- 
tution should be at least so framed, that the citizens may obey 
as littfc as possible, and the smallest modicum of free volition 
be left to the commands of the superiors; — that the substance 
of that for which subordination is necessary, even in hs most 
important bearings, should be decided and resolved on by the 
People — by the will of many or of all the citizens; though it 
Is supposed to be thereby provided thai the Stalp should be 
possessed of vigor and strength as a reality — an individual 
unity, — The primary cotisi deration is, then, the distinction be- 
tween ihe governing and the governed, and the political consti- 

utions in the abi^tract have been rightly divided into Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy: which gives occasion, however, 
to ihc remark ihat Monarchy itself must be further divided into 
Despotism and Monarchy proper; thai in all the divisions to 
which the leading Idea gives rise, only the generic character 
is to he made promhient — it being not intended thereby that 
the particular category under review should be exhausted as 
a Form, Order, or Kind in its concrete development. But es- 
pecially it must be observed, that the above-mentioned divi- 
sions admit of a mullttude of particular modifications — not 
only sLich as lie within the limits of those classes themselves-- 
but also such as are nuKtures of several of these essentially dis- 
tinct classes, and which are consequently misshapen, unstable, 

nd ineonsistent forms. In such a collision, the concerning 
i]nestion is. what is the best covstitiiiioti : that is, by what arrange- 
ment, organization, or mechanism of the power of the State 
its object can be most surely attained. This object may indeed 
be varionsly understood: for jn^ilance, as the calm enjoyment 
of life on the part of the citizens, or as Universal Happiness. 
Such aims have suggested the so-called Ideals of Constitutions. 
and — as a particular branch of the subject — Ideals of the Edu- 
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cation of Princea (Fcnelon), or of the g'overning body^lhe 
arisiocracy ai large (Plato); for the chief point they treat of U 
the condition of those subjects who stand at the head of affairs : 
and in thcfi« Ideals the concrete details of political orgamzation 
are not at all considered. The inquiry into the best constitu- 
liun is frequently treated as if not only the theory were an affair 
of stibjective independent conviction, but as if the introduction 
of a constitution recogniied as the best — or as superior to 
others — could be the result oE a resolve adopted in thi s theo- 
^^^'lifql n^^i"'^?ri_'"^ if Itic form of a consiitulion were a matter 
of free choice, determined by n othing else bm reflection. Oi 
this art less fashiori was that dctib^ratio i] — not indeed of the 
Persian people, but of the Persian grandees, who had conspired 
to overthrow the pseudo-Smerdis and the Magi, after their un- 
dertaking liati succeeded, and when there was no scion of the 
royal fatnily living — as to what constituti on they should intro - 
luce into Persia ; and Flerbdotus gives an equally naive ac- 
count of this deliberat io n . 

In the present day, the Constitution of a country and people 
is not represented as so entirely dependent on free and delib- 
erate choice. The fundamental but abstractly (and therefore 
imperfectly) entertained conception of Freedom, has resulted 
in the RepiTblic being very generally regarded — in theory — 
as the only just and true political constitution. Many even, 
who occupy elevated official positions under monarchical con- 
vtitutions — so far from being opposed to this idea — are actually 
its supporters; only they sec that such a constitution^ though 
the best, cannot be realized under all circumstances; and that 
— while men are what they are — we must be satisfied with less 
freedom; the monarchical constitution — under the given cir- 
cumstances, and the present moral condition of the people — 
being even regarded as the most advantageous. In this view 
also, the necessity of a particular constitution is made to de^ 
petid on the condition of the people in such a way as if the 
latter were^n-fCLiynTifa| j\pi j^3ccTd gntaL_ Th[^ representation 
is founded on the distinction which the reflective understanding 
makes bet ween_a n^ idea and thp rnr rj-j^prmding reality ! holding 
to an abstract and consequently imtrue idea: not graspin g it 
I P its completenes s, or — which is virtually, though not in point 
of form, the same^not taking a concrete view of a people and 
a itate. We shall have to show further on, that the constitution 
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adopted by a people maUes one subsiance — on« spirit — with Its 
reli^OHi its art and philosophy, or, at least, with its concep- 
tions and thoughts — its culture generally; not to expatiate 
upon the additional influences, ah extra, of climate, of neigh- 
bors, of its place in the World, A State ]» an individual totality^ 
of which you cannot select any particular side, although a 
supremely important one, such as its political constitution; 
and deliberate and decide respecting it in that isolated fortti^ 
Not only is that constitution most intimately connected with 
and dependent on those other spiritual forces; but the form 
of the entire moral and intellectual individuality — comprising 
all the forces it embodjes— is only a step in the dev dopment^f 
thg^|T^^^hcje-^wHt hjtrpiac^ pre^^iointed in~t^ jrpceftg ; 
a fact which gives Tfichighest sanction to tJic constTtution in 
question, and establishes its absolute necessity.— The origin 
of a state involves impen'ous lordship on the one hand, instinc- 
tive submission on the other. Bui even obedience — lordly 
power, and the fear inspired by a niler — in itself implies some 
degree of voluntary connection. Even in barbarous states this 
is the case; it is not the isolated vrill of individuals that pre- 
vails; individual pretensions are relinquished, and the general 
will is the essential bond of political union. Thi:^ unity of the 
general and the particular is the Idea itself, manifesting itself 
as a slate, and which subsequently undergoes further develop- 
ment within itself. The abstract yet necessitated process in the 
development of truly independent states is as follows ;— They 
begin with re£aLpaai*v^hether of patriarchal or military ori- 
gin, lu the next phase, particularity and individuality assert 
themselves in the form of Aristocracy an d I >emocracy. Lastly, 
we have the subjection of these separate fnieresis to a_ ^ng|g ^ | 
power; but which can be absolutely none other than one ont- 
aide of which those spheres have an independent position, viz., 
the Monarchical. Two phases of royalty, therefore^ must be 
di St i ligui sh ed-^ primary and a secondary onCn This process 
is necessitated, so that the form of government assigned to 
a particular stage of development tuitst present ttself: it is 
therefore no matter of choice, but is that form which is adapted 
to the spirit of the people. 

In a Constitution the main featnre of interest is the self- 
development of the ratioiiai that is, the politkal condition of 
a people; the setting free of the successive elements of the 
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Idea: so lliat die several powers in the Static niaiiifest ihem- 
s elves as separat e — attain their appropriate and spcciaTpertcc^ 
tion — and yet in this independent coii<lition, work together for 
one object, and are held tugether by it — ic, form an oi^nlc 
whole- The State is thus the cmb<Kliinent of rational freedom, 
realising and recognizing itself in an objective form. For its 
objectJviiy consists in this — that its successive stages ate not 
merely ideal, but are present in an appr opria te reality; and 
that in their separate and several worting, tiTey are absolutely 
merged in that agency by which the totality — the soul — the 
individuate unity— is produced, and of which it is the result. 

The Stale \& the Idea of Spirit in the external manifestation 
of human Will and its Freedom. It is to the Stale, therefore, 
that change in the aspect of History indissolubly attaches itself; 
and the successive phases of the Idea manifest themselves in it y 
as distinct political princiffUs. The Constitutions under which v' 
World-Historical peoples have reached their culmination, are 
peculiar to them ; and therefore do not present a gCTierally ap- 
pli cable political basis. "Were it otherwise, the differences of 
similar consbtutions would consist only in a peculiar method 
of expanding and developing thai g ene r ic basis ; whereas they 
really originate in diversity of principle. From the comparison 
therefore of the political institutions of the ancient World-His- 
torical peoples, it so happens^ thai For the most recent priucifrfe 
of a Constitution — for the principle of our own times — nothing 
(so to speak) can be learned. In science and art it is quite 
otherwise; f.^., the ancient philosophy is so decidedly the basis / 
of the modern, that tt is inevitably contained in the latter. andU 
constitutes its basis. In this case the relation is that of a con-| 
linuous development of the same structure, whose foundation-! 
stone, wails, and roof have remained what thev were. In Art, 
the Greek itself, in its onginal form, furnishes us the best 
models. But in reg^rrl to political constitution, it is quite olher- 
wise : here the Arcicnl and the Modem have not their essential 
principle in common. Abstract de^niiions and dogmas respect- 
ing just government— importing that intelligence and virtue 
ought to bear sway — are, indeed, common to both. But noth- 
ing is so absurd as to look to Greeks, Romans, or Orientals, 
for models for the poliucal arrangements of our time. From 
the East may be derived beautiful pictures of a patriarchaU 
condition, of paternal government, and of devotion to it on 
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ihe part of peoples; from Greeks and Romans, descriptions 
of popular, liberty . Among the latter we find the idea d a 
Free Constitution admitting all the citizens lo a share in de- 
liberations and -^solves respecting the affairs and laws of the 
Commonwealth, In our times, too, this is its general accep* 
tatton ; only with this modification, that^-since our states are 
so large, and there are so many of '*the Many/' the latter — 
direct action being impossible — should by the indirect method 
of elective substitution express their concurrence with resolves 
^fleeting the common weal; that is, that for legislative pur- 
Imposes generally, the people should be represemed by depuUes. 
The so^alled Representative Constitution is that form of gov- 
ernment with which we connect the idea of a free constitution ; 
and this notion has become a rooted prejudice. On this theory 

/People and Government are separated. Out there is a perversity 
in this antithesis; an ill-intentioned ruse designed to insinuate 
that the People are the totality of the State. Besides, the basis 
of this view is the principle of isolated individuality — the abso- 
lute validity of the subjective will — a dogma which we have 
already investigated. The great point is, that Freedom in its 
VIdcal conception has jtot subj ecj iyc ^v jl l and cagnce^for its 
" principle^ but the recognition of the universal will; and that 
•he process by which Freedom is realized is the free^evel^qj- 
jE^yt of its successive stages. Tlie subjective vkitl i^^ a merely 
formal determination — a ccrle blamhf — not including what it 
IS that is willed. Qnly the ratiotiol wJlH s tha' uniy^ rial prin- 
ciple which independently determines and unfolds its own be- 
ing, and develops its successive elemental phases as organic 
members. Of this Gothic-cathedral architecture the ancients 
knew nothing. 

At an earlier stage of the discussion we established the two 
elemental considerations: first, the idea of freedom as xhe abso- 
lute and final aim ; secondly, the oifj^JT lor realizing it» i.f., the 
subjective side of knowledge and will, with its hfe, movement, 
and activity. We then recognized the State as the mm al WJj qIp 
and the HealiLy.fiLD;^£^£ni; ^^^ consequently as the objective 
unity of these two elements. For although we make this dis- 
tinction into two aspects for our consideration, it must be 
remarked that they are intimately connected; and that their 
connection is involved in the idea of each when examined sep- 
araielv. We have, on the one hand, recognized the Idea in 
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thp d^fifli'te [prm of Freedom consc iou s of and tfitUne itself— 
having itself aJone as its object: involving at the same time, 
the pure and siirplt: Idea of Reason, and likewise, that which 
we have called subject— self-con aciousncss — Spirit actually ex- 
iting in the World, It, on the other hand, we consider Sub- 
jectivity, we find that subjective knowledge and will is Thought. 
But by Ihe very act of thoughtful cognition and volition. I will 
the universal object^the substance of absolute Reason, We 
observe, therefore, an essentia] union between the objective side 
— the Idea — and the subjective side — the personality that con- 
ceive* and wills it. — The objective existence o( this union is the 
State, which u therefore the basis and centre of the other con- 
crete elements of the life of a people — of Art, of Law. of Mor- 
als, of Religion, of Science, Alt the activity of Spirit has only 
this object — the becoming conscious of this union, i.e., of its 
own Freedom, Among the forms of this conscious union Re- 
tigicn occupies the highest position. In it, Spirit — rising at>ove 
the limitations of lemporal and secular irxistence — becomes 
conAcious of the Absolute Spirit, and in this consciousness of 
the self^existent Being, renounces its individual interest; it 
lays this aside in Devotion — a state of mind in which It refuses 
to occupy itself any longer with the limited and particular 
By Sacrifice tnan expresses his renunciation of his property, 
his will, his individual feelings. The religious concentration 
of the soul appears in the form of feeling; it nevertheless 
passes also into reflection; a form of worship (cultus) is -a 
result of reflection. The second form of the union of the ob- 
jective and subjective in the human spirit is Art This ad- 
vances farther into the realm of the actual and sensuous than 
Religion. In its noblest walk it is occupied with representing, 
not indeedj^the Spi rit of God, but certainly the Form of God; 
and in its secondary amwrthat which is divine and spiritual 
generally. Iia office is to render visible the Divine ; presenting 
it to the imaginative and intuitive faculty. But the True is the 
object not only of conception and feeling, as in Religion — and 
of intuition, as in Art— 4>ut also of the thinking faculty; and 
this gives us the third form of the union in question — PhitoS' 
opky. This is consequently the highest, freest, and wisest 
phase. Of course we arc not intending to investigate these 
three phases here; they have only suggested themselves m 
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Virtue of iheir occupying the same genera! ground as the ob- 
ject here considcred~lhe Sfttic. 

The genera] principle which manifests itself and becomes an 
object of consciousness in the Sfate — the form under which 
AW that the State includes ia brought — is the whole of that cycle 

yuf phenomena which constitutes the culture of a nation. But 
the definite jvbstan£s^ that receives the form of universality, 
and exists in that concrete reality which is the State — is the 
^^nt of l^£_Eeepie itself. The actual State is animated by this 
spirit, m all its particular affairs — its Wars, Institutions, etc 
But man must also attain a conscious realization of this his 
Spirit and essential nature, and of his original identity with it. 
For we said that morality is the identity of the subjective or 
personoi with the umversai will. Now the mind must give 

^itself an express consciousness of this; and the focus of this 

J knowledge is Religion. An and Science are only various as- 
pects and fonns of the same substantial being- — In considering 
Religion, the chief point of inquiry is, whether it r^cogm7CS 
the True — the Idea — only in its separate, abstract fonn, or in 
its true um'ty; in separation — God being represented in an 
abstract form as the Highest Being, Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
living in a remote region far from human actual itieS'^^r in 
its unity — God, as Unity of the Universal and Individual ; the 
Individual itself assuming the aspect of positive and real ex- 
istence in the idea of the Incarnation. Religion is the sphere 
in which a nation gives itself the definition of that which it 
r^ards as the True, A definition contains even-thing that 
belongs to the essence of an object ; reducing its nature to it> 
simple characteristic predicate, as a mirror for every predicate 
— the generic soul pervading all its details. The conception 

yof God, therefore, constitutes the general basis of a neople's 
character. 

In this aspect, rehgion stands in the closest connection with 
the political principle. Freedom can exist only where Individ- 
uality is reo^nized as having its positive and real exigence 
in the Divine Being, the connection may be further explained 
thus: — Secular^existence, as merely temporaU-occupied with 
particular interests — is consequcntly^ nly relative and unau- 
thorised ; and receives its validity only in asTaraTffie universal 
■Dul that pervades it — its principle — receives absolute validity; 
whidi it cannot have unless it is recognized as the definite 
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manifes'ation, the phenomenal existence of tbc Divine Essence, 
On this account it is liiai the ^tale j'eats on Religjoa .^ We 
hear this often repeated in our time^, though for the mcst part 
nothing further is meant than that individual subjects aa God- 
fearing men would be more disposed and ready to perform ^ 
their duty ; since obedience to King and Law so naturally foI-\/ 
iows in the train of reverence for God. This reverence, in- 
deed^ since it exalts the general over the special, may even turn 
upon Ihp latter — become tjJH^jyj— ""'^ work with incendiary 
and destructive violence against the State, its institutions, and 
arrangements. Religious feeling, therefore, it is thought, should 
be sober — kept in a certain degree of coolness — that it may not 
storm against and bear down that which should be defended 
and preserved by It. The possibility of such a catastrophe tv 
al least latent in it. 

While, however, the correct sentiment is adopted, that the 
State is based on Religion, the position thus assigned to Re- 
ligion supposes the State already to exist; and that subse- 
quertly* in order to maintain it, Religion must be brought into 
it — in buckets and bushels as it were — and impressed upon 
people's hearts. It is quite true that men must be trained to ^ 
religion, bttt not as to something whose existence has yet toV 
begin. For in affirming that the State is based on Religiofi 
— that it has its roots in it — we virtually assert that the former 
hks proceeded from the latter; and that this derivation is 
going on now and will always continue; i.^,, the principles 
of the State must be regarded as valid in and for themselves, y. 
which can only b e in jo far as th ev are rccc^^ized as deter- v 
minate manifestations of the Divine Nature. The form of 
Religion, therefore, decides that of the Slate and its constitu- 
tion. The latter actually originated in the particular religion 
adopted by the nation : so that, in fact, (he Athenian or the 
Roman State was possible only in connection with the specific 
form of Heathenism existing among the respective peoples; 
jtist as a Catholic State has a spirit and constitution different 
from that of a Protestant one. 

If that outcry—that urging and striving for the implanta- 
tion of Religion in the community — were an utterance of an- 
guish and a call for help, as it often seems to be, expressing 
the danger of religion having vanished, or being about to 
vanish entirely from the Stale — that would be fearful indeed— 
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worse, in fact, than this outcry supposes; for it implies (he 
belief in a resource against ihe evil, viz., the implantation and 
inculcation of religion; whereas religion is by no means a 
thing to be so produced ; its self-production (and there can be 
no other) lies much deeper. 

Another and opposite folly which we meet with in our time, 
is that of pretending to invent and carry out political consti- 
^tutions independently of religion. The Catholic confessicHi, 
although sharing the Christian name with the Protestant, does 
not concede to the State an inherent Justice and Morality — 
a concession which in the Protestant principle is fundamenUl. 
This tearing away of the political moralily of the Constitution 
from its natural connection, is necessary to the genius of that 
religion, inasmuch as it docs not recognize Justice and Morality 
as independent and stibstamial. But thus excluded from iu' 
trinsic worth — torn away from their last refuge — the sanctuary 
of conscience — the calm retreat where religion has its abod^^ 
the principles and institutions of political legislation are d^sti- 
tute of a real cent re, to the same degree as they are compelled 
Id remain abstract and indefinite. 

Summing up what has been said of the State, we find Jiat 
we have been led to call its vital principle, as actuating the 
individuals who compose it- — Morality. The State, its laws* 
its arrangements, constitute the rights o( its members; its 
natural features, its mountain^:, air. and waters^ are their coun- 
try, their fatherland, their outward material property: the 
history of this State, their deeds; what their ancestors have 
produced, belongs to them and lives in their memory. All 
is their possession, just as they arc possessed by it; for it 
constitutes their existence, their being. 

Their imagination is occtipied with the Ideas thus presented, 
while the adoption of these laws, and of a fatherland so condi- 
tioned is the expression of their will. It is this matured totality 
which thus constitutes one Being, the spirit of one People. 
To it the individual members belong; each unit is the Son 
of his Nation, and at the same time— in as far as the State 
to which he belongs is undergoing development — the Son of 
his Age. None remains behind it, still less advances beyond it. 
This spiritual Being (the Spirit of his Time) is his; he is a 
representative of it; il is that in which he originated, and in 
which he lives. Among the Athenians the word Athens had a 
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double import ■ sug^sting: pnmaril/, a. complex of political 
institutions, but no less, in the second place, that Goddess who 

represented the Spirit o£ the People and its unity* 

This Spirit of a People is a dcurminate and particular Spirit, 
and is, a& just stated, further modified by the de^^ree of itK 
historical development. This Spirit, then, coustJIutes the basis 
and substance of those other forms ot a nation's consciousness, 
which have been noticed. For Spirit in ils self -consciousness 
must become an object of contemplation to itself, and objec- 
tivity involves, in the first instance, the rise of differences which 
make up a total of distinct spheres of objective spirit : in the 
same way as the Soul exists only as the complex of its facul- 
ttes, which in their form of concentration in a simple unity 
produce that Soul. It Is tlius Osie Indkriduaiity which, pre- 
sented in its essence as God, is honored and enjoyed in Re^ 
tigion; which is exhibited as an object of sensuous contempla- 
tion in Art; and is apprehended as an intellectual conception, 
in Philosophy. In virtue of the original identity of their es- 
sence. pUTxsrt, and object, these various forms are inseparably 
united with the Spirit of the State, Only in connection wiih 
this particular religion, can this particular political constitutioa 
exist ; just as in such or snch a State, such or such a Philosophy 
or order of Art, ^ 

The remarlt next in order is, that each particular National 
genius is to be treated as only One Individual in the process 
of Universal History. For that history is the exhibition of the 
divine, absolute development of Spirit in its highest forms — 
that gradation by which it attains its (ruth and consciousness 
of itself. The forms which these prades of projjress assume 
are the characteristic "National Spirits" of History: the pe- 
culiar tenor of their moral life, of their Government, their Art, 
Religion, and Science. To realize these grades is the boundless 
inipuTse nf the World-Spirit — the goal of its irresistible urging; 
for this division into or^nic membcTf, and the full develop- 
ment of each, is its Idea, — Universal Hi-'itory is eKcluF^ively 
occuf^ed with showing how Spirit comes to a recognition and 
adoption of the Truth : the dawn of knowledge appears ; it be- 
gins to discover salient principles, anrt at last it arrives at full 
consciousness. 

Having, therefore, learned the abstract characteristics of 
the nature of Spirit, the means which i[ uses to realiie its 
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Idea, and ihc shape assumed by It in its complete realization Jo 
plicr^omcna] cxislence— nameiy, the Slate — rolhing further rc- 
niains for this imroduclory seotion to contemplate but 

HI. The t:oHTS£ iff the ii'orld'j Hutory, — The mutations 
f which history presents have been long characterized In the 
y general ^gn advance to soniethin^ better^ more perfect. The 
diaiigfe^ thai take place in Nature — how infinitely manifold 
toever I hey tnay be— exhibit only a perpeEaally^seit-Lcpcatjn^ 
cycle; in Nature there happens " nothing new under the siir," 
and tilt muUifomi play of its phenomena so far induces a feel- 
ing cf rnnui; only in those changes which lake place in (he 
ion of SoiriL d ocs anything new arise. This peculiarity in 
i\K wQijd of m i n dhas indicated in the case cf man an altogether 
tti flerentdestmyfrom that of merely natural objects — in which 
we find always one and the same stable characierTlo which all 
change reverts ;— namely, a red capacity for change, and that 
for the better— an impulse of perfettibility. This principle, 
which reduces change itself under a law, has met with an un- 
favorable reception from religions — such as the Catholic — and 
from Stales claiming as their just right a stereot>'ped, or at least 
a stable position. If the mutability of worldly things in gen- 
eral — political constitution 5, for instance — la conceded^ cither 
Religion (as the Religion of Truth) is absolutely excepted, or 
the difficulty escaped by ascribing dianges. revolutions, and 
abrogations of immaculate theories and institutions, to acci- 
dent* or itnprudence — but principally to the levity and evil 
passions of man. The principle of Perfectibility indeed is al- 
most as indefinite a term as mutabihty in general ; it is without 
scope or goal, and has no standard by which to estimate the 
changes in question: the improved, more perfect, slate of things 
towards which it professedly tends is altogether undetermined. 
The principle of Dnvhpmef\t Involves aUo the existence of 
a latent germ of being— a capacity or potenliallly striving to 
reali« itself. This formal conception finds actual existence 
in §£irit^ whic h has the History of jhe World for its theatre , 
its possession, and the spftere ol its^raiization- Ifls riat'of 
fiuch a nature as to be tossed to and fro amid the superficial play 
of accidents, but is rather the absolute arbiter of things; en- 
tirely unmoved by contingencies, which, indeed, it applies and 
manages for its own purposes. Development, however, is also 
a property of organized natural objects. Their existence pre- 
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scnts itMlf. not as an cxclusivdy dependent one, subjected to 
external change . but as one which expands itself in virtue 
of an internal unchangeable principle^ a simple essence— 
whose existence, \.Cv, as a gcmif is primarily simple — but which 
subsequently develops a variety of parts, that become involved 
with other objects, and consequently live through a eontinuous 
process of changes; — a process nevertheless, thai results in the 
very contrary of change, and Is even iransformed into a m 
can^ervatrix of the organic principle, and the form embodying 
it. Thus the organized ind\v\dHHm produces itself; it expands 
itself acluoily to what it was always poteniialiy. — So Spirit is 
only that which it attains by its own efforts; it makes itself 
octuatly what it always was poteniialfy^Th^l development (ot 
fiotural organisms) takes place in a tHrecyu lanpposed. ynhirt 
dcrcd^martner. Between the Idea and its realization — the es- 
sential constitution of the original germ and the conformity to 
it of the existence derived from ii — no disturbing influence can 
intrude- But in relation lo Spirit it is quite otherwise, The 
realization of its Idea is mediated by consc iousnessMT d^ wiljj _ 
these very faculties are, in the first instance, suTTlTTntheir pri- 
mary merely natural life; the first object and goal of their 
fiiriving is the realization of their merely natural destiny — 
but which, since it is Spirit that animates it, is possessed of 
vast attractions and displays great power and [moral] richness. 
Thus Spirit is at war with itself; it has to overcome itself 1 y^ 
as its most formidable obstacle. That development which inA 
the sphere of Nature is a peaceful growth, is in that of spiritX /^ 
a severe, a niig hty confl i ct with JtselL What Spirit really/ 
strives for is the realization of its Ideal being: but in doing 
so, it hides that goal fr om its own visio n, and is proud and well 
sati sfied in this alienation fromi t , 

lis expansion, therefore, does not present the harmless tran- 
quillity of mere growth, as does that of organic life, but a stem 
reluctant working against itself, Tt exhibits, moreover, not 
the mere formal conception of development, but Ihe attainment 
of a delinite result. The goal of attainment we determined ^t,^ 
the outset: it is Spirit in its_0>mi>/gi ftfjjj ^ in its essential naturcA 
irf,. Freedom. This is the fundamental object, and therefore 
also the leading prindple of the development — that whereby it 
receives meaning and importance (as in the Roman histcry, 
Rome is the object — consequently that which directs our con- 
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^deration of the facts related) ; as, conversely, the phenonetia 
of the procc»« have resulted Ftoth this principle alone, and only 
as referred Co it, possess a sense of value^ There are many con- 
siderable periods in History in which this developmeni seems 
to have been intermitted; in which, we might rather say, the 
whole enormous gain of previous culture appears to have been 
entirely lost; after which, unhappily, a new commence men I has 
been necessary, made in the Ixipc of recovering— by the assist- 
ance of some remains saved from the wreck of a former civiliza- 
tion, and by dinl of a renewed incalculable expenditure of 
strength and time — one of the regions wiiich had been an an- 
cient possession of that civiltsation. We behold also continued 
processes of growth ; structures and systems of culture in par- 
tLCiIar spheres, rich in kind, and well developed in every direc- 
tion. The merely formal and i nd el erm irate view of develop- 
ment in general can iieilher assign Jn one fo n n of expansi on 
Bup e rioTJty^oyer t j| £.gihc r, nor render comprehensible tnc oSJeCT 
of that decay of oMer periods of growth; but must regard 
such occurrences — or, to speak more particularly, the retro- 
cessions they exhibit — as external contingencies: and can only 
judge of particular modes of development from Indeterminate 
points of view; which — since the development, as such, is all 
in all — are relative and not absolute goals of attainment. 

Universal History e?chibits the gradation in the development 
/of that principle whose substantial purport is the consciousness 

t of Freedom. The analysis of the successive grades, in their 
abstract form, belongs to Logic; in their concrete aspect to 

^thc Philosophy of Spirit. Here it is sufHcicnt to slate tljat the 
jr^Lt _q>pp in the process presents that immersioni of Spirit in 
Nature which has been already referred to; t bf second shows 
it as advancing to the consciousness of its freedom. But this 
initial separation from Nature is imperfect and partial, since 
ii is derived immediately from the merely natural state, is 
consequently related to il, and is still encumbered with it as 
an essentially connected element. Xhc^t bir<i s*eg is the elevation 
of the soul from this sttll limited and special form of freedom 
to its pure universal form: that stale in which the spiritual 
essence attains the consciousness and feeling of itself. These 
grades are the ground-principles of the general process: but 
how each of them on the other hand involves within itsdf 
a process of formation — constittiting the links in a dialectic 
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of transition — to particularize this must be reserved for the se- 

Here we have only to indicate that Spirit be^ns with a 
genu oi infinite poGsibility, but only possibility — containing 
tls substantial rxisience in an undeveloped iorm, as the object 
and goal which it reaches onJy in its resultant — full reality. 
In actual existence Progress appears as an advancing from the 
imperfect to the more perfect; but the former must not be 
understood abslracily as only the imperfect, but as something 
which involves the very opposite of itself — the so-called perfect 
— as a germ or impulse. So — reflectively, ai least — possibitity 
points lo something destined to become actual; ihc Aristo- / 
telian tOuaftt^ is also poUntio, power and might Thus the^ 
Imperfect, as involving its opposite, is a contradiction, which 
certainly exists, but which is continually annulled and solved : 
the instinctive movement — the inherent impulse in the life of 
the soul — to break through the rind of mere nature, sensu- 
ousness, and that which is alien to it. and to attain to the light 
o( consciousness, i.4, to itself. 

We have already made the remark how the commencement 
of the history of Spirit must be conceived so as to be in har- 
mony with its Idea — in its bearing on the representations that 
have been made of a primitive " natural condition," in which 
freedom and justice are supposed to exists or to have existed. 
This was, however, nothing more than an assumption of his- 
torical existence, conceived in the twilight of theoriiing re- 
flection. A pretersLon of quite another order — not a mere 
inference of reasoning, but making the claim of historical fact, 
and that supemaiurally confirmed — is put forth in connection 
with a dillerenl view that is now widely promulgated by a 
certain class of speculatists. This view lakes up the idea ol y 
ihe primitive paradisiacal conditon of man, which had been^/ 
previously expanded by the Theologians, after their fashion 
— involving, e.g., the supposition that God spoke with Adam 
In Hebrew — but remodelled to suit other requirements. The 
high authority appealed to in the first instance is the biblical 
narrative- But this depicts the primitive condition, partly only 
in the few well-known traits, but partly either as in man gener- 
ically — human nature at large — or. so far as Adam is to be 
taken as an individual, and consequently one person— as exist- 
ing and completed in this one, or ttnly in one human pair. The 
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ti^akftt flccount by m nwane justifies «5 in imagining a piopU, 
«n4 A lii*1ofkol corwliiion of such people, existing in thai prim- 
Ulv« Unm: •till leas tloca (l warrant us in attributing to them 
Ihv |K>Mriftioii o( A perfectly developed knowledge of God and 
NftturV' " Nature/' so the ficiiun runs, " tike a dear mirror of 
iM't LTralion, had originally lain revealed and transparent to 
ltl« iinclijuded eye of man."* Divine Truth is imagined lo 
htvi been cqunlty manif^t. It is even hinted, though left in 
MMiW ilflgne of obscurity, that in thh primary condition men 
Wire tn poiflcsftion of an indefinitely extended and already ex- 
Mfldttt 1>ody of religious truths iminediatety revealed by God. 
T1jf» tlieory affirms that all reli§rions had their historical com- 
incncrmciiC in this primitive knowledge, and that they polluted 
ind oliiTUred the original Truth by the monstrous creations of 
•rror and depravity; though in all the mythologies invented 
by Error, traces of that origin and of those primitive true 
dogmai are supposed to l>e present and cognizable. An im- 
(tortant interest, therefore, accrues Co the investigation of the 
iililory of ancient peoples, that, viz., of the endeavor to trace 
ihrir 4niiaU up to the point where such fragments of the pri* 
iiiaiy rtvclation are lo be met with in greater purity than lower 

down.t 

We owe to the interest which has occasioned these investiga- 
tions, very much that is valuable; but this investigation bears 
direct testimony against itself, for it would seem to be awaiting 
the issue of an historical demon strati on of that which Is pre- 

Fr- TCifl Sch1*i<l. " PhilawpTiy tA clc«« rYWence in poinl oF lublccl ««■ 

',*/ r-T^' ?;*■"•■ ^ **^' Remtiwr and 
M. Seint llBrlin, on ihc oa< h«nd, Hatt 
andrltBlica lEic moil mr^nrorKiTTi inveili- 
Rsr^nri In rli*' OiiD«se liTcrniur*, wdH k 
yicii iu inakc ihis dlh> i \mc uf ^t^^i' 
lioTiB tor rM«Trh« in iht MnoflciliAn 
md, if tuch BET? {wiBJtpIc, m tlic Tlubc- 
uuii en ihc oibtT hand, iluoa \<m 
£?tr(Fin. Id till HDBT fL/„ uioptiBiE 
Irani Gcrnunr lupcHJcJil phvsital coil- 
rcfriEDni and maRnmsmij in iW "ty^lc at 

iiy (ban cht laucr) m h'n p^tiuii'iciV. " Lc 
C.4lholiqiJF -*— hat %an\\tTtA lh< cau^e of 
■Iwl pnniiLiTc Calhirliiiiini gciienlLTi and 
in Danicular hai swxrd lor ihe uvsni 
of ili« Conpi^tton [h< tupp^rl of ihc 
f Goscmmcni . fo ihat ii has fven fee on 
^Idoi Fvordirloni to the Eaii, in order to 
discover rhcr* trfmAHiFB i^i\\ caaceatnj, 
{from whicTi furthtr divfosurM hi«c 

theQlQfic^l ^ueiTjuna, [lariicuTaT'f/ un (lie 
Tiitfhrr ■nTiquifr «n<1 socircfi ol Ruddh- 
iam), ind wTili ■ Tpew to pfomoif ihfl xm- 
tcfwii fA C^IhoTjcikm br (hii cifchieom 
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r W< have la ibtak ibh iDincii foi 
many »»lamWe dii«iw«i« in (Jrienltl 
UltraiLXrt. and loi 4 renewed tto4j of 
trnBurvt prr^iopily lfni>*D, IB ihe de- 
bBTiiuEnf of Kni^icjii Aiialic Culdw. 
MrrhcilorT. Rclij(Hjnii, and Jlialorj- In 
C«iiiaMe couninci, i(jhpr« > rvna*d Ui- 

[■fBTy miff picvBili^ Co^erniDcrii libvc 
Itldrd lo ihe rHiuirFincmi ■>! <{>rcd)i' 
v< inquiT), and fia*t f#li lh« nccEHilv 
of atlTiiiji thtmaelvci wiLh iMrniPg and 

1y liat rtc Abb^ L^inciiatJa fcckoncd il 
amonf iEif cnifria of \\\t irue rrUffioii> 
ibal II null be th* uni*«rul — thai Up 
cMIwIk — titd Lh< aldcil in dtic; jnd ibc 
HoaffTHalJon hai laborttl /Falouiti and 
dUiatflTlv in Fran<E lowAfdv rmdcrinff 
mch atwnionfl no fonin- mCTC vulpii 
brvde* and a iif hoTi fill v« dicta, cuch at 
wac dccmd iLfTitlcai tomicrlji. Tbc 
TeitEion ai Rudrllia— a ri^^-man— vhlfb 
Itta prrvkLlrd la luch aa CDormoui n- 
ttnl. itat fiHciallr inrmcicij ittfniiod, 
Th« Indian Tifnurtii, ai alao Ihr Chlnra* 
ibalfACttan of ibe Tnqiir, hat rvnuahcd 
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supposed by tt as historically eGtablished. That advanced con- 
dition of the knawlrdgc ol God, and of other scientific, e.g. 
astronomical knowledge (such as has been Falsely attributed to 
the Hindoos) \ and the assertion thai such a condition occurred 
at the very beginning of History — or that the religions of 
various nations were traditionally derived from it« and have 
developed themselves in degeneracy and depravation (as is rep- 
resented in the rudcTy-conceivcd so-called '* Emanation Sys- 
tem "); — all these are suppositions which neither have, nor — 
ii we may contrast with their arbitrary subjective origin, the 
true conception of History — can attain historical confirmation. 
The only consistent and worthy method which philosophical 
investigation can adopt, is to take up History where Rationality] 
b^ns to manifest itself in the actual conduct of the World's 
affairs {not where it is merely an undeveloped potentiality) — 
where a condition oF things is present in which it f^ J^f ^ jty' f 
in consciousness, wilt and action. The inorganic existence of 
Spirit — that of abstract Freedom — unconscious torpidity in re* 
spect to good and evil (and consequently to laws), or, if wt 
please to term it so, " bj esscd ignorance " — is itself not a subject 
of History. Natural, and at the same time religious morality, is 
the piety of the family. In this social relation, morality consists 
in the members behaving towards each other nol as individuals 
—possessing: an independent will : not as persons, The^mily 
therefore, is excluded from that process of development tn whioT 
History takes its rise. But when this self-involved spiritual 
Unity steps beyond this circle of feeling and natural love, and 
first attains the consciousness of personality, we have that dark, 
dull centre of indifference, in which neither Nature nor Spirit 
is open and transparent ; and for which Nature and Spirit can 
become opeivand transparent only by means of a further proc- 
ess — a very lengthened culture of that Will at length become 
self-conscious. Consciousness alone is clearness; and is Ihal 
alone for which God (or any other existence) can be revealed. 
In its true form — in absolute universality — nothing can be 
manifested except to consciousness made percipient of it 
Freedom is nothing but the recognition and adoption of such 
universal substantial objects as Right and Law, and the produc- 
tion of a reality that is accordant with them — the State. Na- 
tions may have passed a long life before arriving at this their 
destination, and during this period, they may have attained 
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considerable culture in some directions. This antc-hjstorical 
period — conaistcnlly wilh what has been said — lies out of our 
plan 1 wheiher a real history followed it, or the peoples in ques- 
tion never attained a poiilical constitution, — It rs a great dis- 
covery in history — as of a new world — which has been made 
within rather more than the last twenty year£j respecting the 
Sanscrit and the conneclion of the European languages with 
it. In particular, the connection of the German and Indian 
peoples has been demonstrated* with as much certainty as such 
subjects allow of. Even at the present lime we know ol peoples 
which scarcely form a society, much less a State, but that have 
been long known as existing; while with regard to others, 
which in thei/ advanced condition excite our especial interest, 
tradition reaches beyond the record of the founding oC the State, 
and they experienced many changes prior to that epoch. In 
the connection jusi referred to, between the languages ol na- 
tions 50 widely separated* we have a result before us, which 
proves the diffusion ol those nations from Asia as a centre, and 
the so dissimilar development of what hari been originally re- 
lated, as an incontestable fact ; not as an inference deduced by 
thftt favorite method of combining, and reasoning from, cir- 
cumstances grave and trivial, which has already enriched and 
will continue to enrich biotory with so many tictions given out 
as facts. But that apparently so extensive range of events lies 
beyond the pale of hislory ; in fact preceded it, 
^ In our language the term History * unites the objective with 
the subjective Bide, and denotes quite as much the kistoria rtrum 
gestarttm, as the res gest^ themselves; on the other hand it 
comprehends not less what has happened, than the rtarratioH of 
what has happened. This union of the two meanings we must 
regard as of a higher order than mere outward accident; we 
must suppose historical narrations to have appeared contem- 
poraneously with historical deeds and events. It is an internal 
vita) principle common to both that produces them synchron- 
ously. Family memorials, patriarchal traditions, have an inter- 
est confined to the family and the clan. The uniform course 
of events which such a condition implies, is no subject of serious 
remembrance ; though distinct Iransactions or turns of fortune, 
may rouse Mnemosyne to form conceptions of them — in the 
same way as love and the reli^^ous emotions provote imagina- 
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lion to give shape lo a previously formless impulse. Hm it IS 
the Sta[c which t^rst presents subject-matter that is not only 
adapted to the prose oi History, but involves the production oi 
such history in (he very pro^resa of its own being. Instead 
of merely subjective mandates on the part of government — 
sufficing for the needs oi the moment — a community that is 
accjiiiring a stable existence, and exalting itself into a State, 
requires formal commands and laws — comprehensive and uni- 
versally binding prescriptions; and Ihus produces a record as 
well as an interest concerned with intelligent, definite — and, 
in their re^itlta — lasting transactions and occurrences: un 
which Mnemosyne, for the behoof of the perennial object of the 
formation and consritution of the State^ is impelled to confer 
perpetuity. Profound sentiments generally* such as that of 
love, a& also religious intuition and its conceptions, are in them- 
selves complete— constantly present and satisf3-ing: but that 
ontward existence of a poUtical constitution which is enshrined 
in its rational laws and customs, is an i»j^£^^eff^Pce^in ; and 
cannot be thoroughly undi^rsiood without a knowledge of the 
past. 

The periods — whether we suppose (hem to be centuries or 
millennia — that were piissed by nations before history was writ- 
ten amoTtg' them — and which may have been filled with revo- 
lutions, nomadic wanderings, and the strangest mutations— 
are on that very account destitute of objective history, because 
they present no subjective history^ no annals. We need not 
suppose thai the records of such periods have accidentally per- 
ished ; rather, because they were not possible, do we fitjd them 
wanlmg. Only in a State cognizant of Laws, can distinct trans- 
actions take place, accompanied by such a clear consciousness 
of them as supplies the ability and suggests the necessity of an 
enduring record. It strikes every one, in beginning to form 
an acquaintance with the treasures of IndianJiterat ure. that a 
land so rich in intellectual products, and those of the profound- 
est order of thought, has no History ; and in this respect con- 
trasts most strongly with Chinaman empire possessing one so 
remarkable, one going hack to the most ancient limes. India 
has not only ancient boolts relating to religion, and splendid 
poetical productions, but also ancient codes; the existence of 
which latter kind of literature has heen mentioned as a condi- 
tion necessary lo the origination of History — and yet History 
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itself is not found. But in that country the Impulse of organiza- 
tion, [n beginning to develop social distinctions, was imme- 
diatcTy petrified in the jperel y natural classification according 
to castes; so that although the laws concern ttiemselves with 
civil rights, they make even these dependent on natural dis- 
tinctions; and arc especially occupied with determining the 
relations (Wrongs rather than Rights) of those classes towards 
each other, i>. the privileges of the higher over the lower. Con- 
5c<jucntly» the cl ement of morality ia ba nished from the pomp 
of Indian life and f rom~ltfi^ol i li cal i n sii tuti ons . Where that 
iron bondage of disiinciions derived Trom nature prevails, the 
connection of society is nothing but wild arbitrarincj3 zrtran- 
&ient activity — or rather the play of violent emotion without 
any goal of advancement or development Therefore no intel- 
ligent reminiscence, no object for Mncraosyne presents ilsclf; 
and imagination — confused though profound — expatiates in a 
region, which, to be capable of History, must have had an aim 
within the domain of Reality, and. at the same time, of sub- 
stantial Freedom. 

Since such are the conditions indispensable to a history, it 
has happened that the growth of Families to Clans, of Oans to 
Peoples, and their local diffusion consequent upon this numer- 
ical increase — a series of facts which itself suggests so many 
instances of social complication, war, revolution, and ruin — a 
process which is so rich in interest, and so comprehensive in 
extent — has occurred witbni»^jiyf pp rjse to History : more- 
over, that the extension and organic growth of tlie empire of 
articulate sounds has itself remained voiceless and dum[>— a 
stealthy, unnoticed advance. It is a fact revealed by philo- 
logical monuments, that languages, during a rude condition of 
the nations that have spoken them, have been very highly de- 
veloped ; that Ihc human understanding occupied this [heoret- 
lical region with great ingenuity and completeness. For Gr^ n- 
jQ^Iain its extended and consistent form, is the work of thought, 
which makes its categories distinctly vtsible therein. Tt is, 
moreover, a fact, that with advancing social and political civiH- 
aation, this systematic completeness of intelligence suffers 
attrition, and language thereupon becomes poorer and ruder: 
a singular phenomenon — that the progress towards a more 
highly inlellectvial condition^ while expanding and cultivating 
rationality, should disregard that intelligent amplitude and ex- 
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without It, 



—should find it an obstruction and contrive to do 
Speech is the act of theoretic intelligence in 
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special sense ; it is its cst^nol m a nilc station. Exercises ot ^ 
memory and imagination w^tlTout language, are direct, (non-JT 
speciilalive] manifestations. But this act oE theoretic irLlclli-i 
geticc itself, as also its subsequent development, and the morcj 
concrete dasa of iacts connected with it — viz. the spreading 
of peoples over the earth, their separation from each (Jlher, 
their comminglings and wanderings — remain involved in the 
obscurity of a voiceless past They are not acts of Will becom- 
ing self-conscious — of Freedom^ mirroring itself in a phenom- 
enal form, and creating for Itself a proper reality. Not par- 
taking of this element of substantial, veritable existence, those 
nations — notwithstanding the development of language among 
them — never advanced to the possession of a history. The rapid 
growth of language, and the progress and dispersion of Na- 
tions, assume importance and interest for concrete Reason, 
only when they have come in contact with Slates, or begin to 
iorra political constitutions themselves, 

After these remarks, relating to the form of the cofftm^ncement 
of the World's History, and to that ante-historical period which 
must be e^tcluded from it. we have to state the direction of its 
course: though here only formally. The iurther definition of 
the subject in the concrete, comes under the head of arrange- 
ment 

Universal history — as already demonstrated — shows the de- 
velopment of the consciousness of Freedom on the part 
Spirit, and of the consequent rgaJjzatJQJL pi that Fr eedom. Thi 
development implies a gradation-^seriea ofmcreasingly 
adequate CJtpressions or manifestations of Freedom, which rc^ 
j uit frgrn its Id^a, The logical, and — as still more prominent 
— thejtoZccii:raZ.?ai^re of.thtldea in general, viz. that it is self- 
delermined — that it assumes successive forms which it aucces* 
sively transcends; and by this very process of transcending 
its earlier stages, gains an affirmative, and, in fact, a richer and 
more concrete shape; — this necessity of its nature, and the 
necessary scries of pure abstract forms which the Idea succes- 
sively assumes — is exhibited in the department of Logic. Here 
we need adopt only one of its results, viz. that every step in the 
process, as differing from any other, has its determinate peculiar 
innciple. In history this principle is idiosyncrasy of Spirit — 
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^peculiar National Genius, It is within ttie limitaiions of this 
idiosyncrasy that the spirit of the nation, concretely manifested^ 
expresses every aspecl of its consciousness and will — the whole 
cycle of its realization. Its religion, its polity^ its ethics, its 
legislation, and even its science, arc, and mechanical skill, all 
bear its sianip. These special peculiai~Lttes find their key in 
that common peculiarity — the particular principle that charac- 
lenjes a people : as, on the other hand, in the facts which His- 
rory presents in detail, that common characteristic principle 
may be detected. That such or such a specific quality consti- 
tutes the peculiar genius of a people, is the element ot our in- 
quiry which must be derived from experience, and historically 
proved. To accomplish tliia, pre-supposcs not only a disci- 
phned faculty of abstraction, but an intimate acquaintance with 
the Iilea. The investigator must be fanjJHar a priori (if we like 
to call it so), with the whole circle of conceptions to which Ihc 
principles in question belong — just as Keppler (to name the 
most illustrious example in this mode of philosophizing) must 
have been familiar a f^riori with ellipses, with cubes and squares, 
and with ideas of iheir relations, befo^eJ ^e could discover, from 
the empirical data, iUo_st immortal " Laws " of his, wliit:h arc 
none other than forms of thought pertaining to those classes of 
conceptions. He who is unfamiliar with the science that em- 
braces these abstract elementary conceptions^ is as Hltle capable 
— though he may have gazed on the firmament and the mo- 
tions of the celestial bodies (or a lifetime — of understanding 
those Laws, a^i oi disctr.crif^g ihein. From this want of ac- 
quaintance with the ideas that relate to the development of 
Freedom, proceed a part of those objections which are brought 
ag.iinst the philosophical consideration of a science usually re- 
garded as one of mere operience ; the so-called a priori method, 
and the attempt to insinuate idear^ into the empirical data of 
history, being the chief points in the indictment. Where (hi* 
deficiency exists, such conceptions appear a[ien-~not lying 
within the object of investigation. To minds whose training 
has been narrow and merely subjective — which have not an 
acqiiaimancc and familiarity with ideas — they are something 
strangc^not embraced in the notion and conception of the 
subject which their jimite d intelleyjorms. Hence the state^ 
mcnt that Pli I losophy^TToenToT understand such sciences. It 
must, indeed, allow that it has not that kind of Understanding 
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which is the prevailing one in the domain of those sciences, 
that it 6oe^ not proceed according to the categories of such 
Understanding, but accordiing to the categories of Reason — '^ 
though at the same lime recognizing that Understanding, and 
its true value and position. It must be observed that in this 
rcry process of scientific Uftdcr standing, li h of importance that 
the essentia] should be distinguished and brought into relic! 
in contrast with the so-called non-essential. But in order to 
render this possible, we must know v/h^iisj^ioiihl; and that is 
— in view of the History of the WorltTmgeneral^the Con- 1 y- 
fciousness of Freedom, and t he phases which this conscious- 
ness assumes in developing itself. Tht bcanng of hi^toncal 
facts on this category, is their bearing on the truly Essential. 
Of the difficulties stated, and the opposition exhibited to com- 
prehensive conceptions in science, part must be referred to the 
inability to grasp and understand Ideas- If in Natural History 
some monstrous hybrid growth is alleged as an objection to 
the recognition of clear and indubitable classes or species, a 
sttfEctent reply is furnished by a sentiment often vaguely urged 
— that '* the exception confirms the rule " i i.e. that is the part 
of a well^de£ned rule, to show the condiligns in which it applies, 
or the deficiency or hybridism of cases that are abnormal- 
Mere Nature js loo weak to keep its genera and species pure, 
when conflicting with alien elementary influences. If, e.g. on 
considering the human organization in its concrete aspect, wc 
assert that brain, heart* and so forth are essential to its organic 
life, some miserable abortion may he adduced, which has on the 
vliole the human form, or parts of it — which has been conceived 
in 3 human body and has breathed after birth therefrom — in 
which nevertheless no brain and no heart is found. If such an 
instance is quoted against the general conception of a human 
bcing-^the objector persisting in using the name, coupled wiih 
» superficial idea respecting it — it can be proved that a real, 
concrete human being is a truly different object; that such a 
being must ha^e a brain in its head, and a heart in its breast, 

A rimilar process of reasoning (^ adopted. In reference lo tlie 
correct assertion that genius, talent, moral virtues, and senti- 
ments, and piety, may be found in every zone, under all political 
constitutions and conditions; in confirmation of which ex- 
amples arc forthcoming in aburdancc. IE in this assertion, 
the accompanying distinctions are intendeti to be repudiated 
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as UQJniportaiit.or nqn-esscntial, reflection cviilently liirits 
itself to abstract categories ; and ignores the Epecialilies of the 
object in question, which certainly fall under no principle 
recognized by such categories. That intellectual position which 
adopts such merely formal points of view, presents a vast field 
for ingenious questions, erudite views> and striking cornpan* 
sons; for profound seeming reHections and decbmations, 
which may be rendered so much the more brilliant in proportion 
as the subject they refer to is indefinite, and are susceptible of 
new and varied forms in inverse proportion to the importance 
of the results (hat can be gained from them, and the certainty 
and rationality of their issues. Under such an aspect the well- 
known In dian Epopees may be compared with the Homeric : 
perhaps-^sincc it is the vastness of the imagination by which 
poetical genius proves itself — preferred to them ; as, on ac- 
count of the similarity of single strokes of imagination in the 
attributes o1 the divinities, it has been contended that Greek 
mythological forms may be recognized in those of India. 
Similarly the Chinese philosophy, as adopting ihe One [li hr] 
as its basis* has been alleged to be the same as at a later period 
appeared as Eleatic philosophy and as the Sptnorialic System ; 
while ID virtue of its expressing ilself also in abstract numbers 
and lines, Pythagorean and Christian principles have been sup- 
posed to be detected in it. Instances of bravery and indomit- 
able courage — trails of magnanimity, of self-denial, and self- 
ncrifice, which are found among the most savage and the moat 
pusillanimous nations — are regarded as sufficient to support 
the view that in these nations as much of social virtue and moral' 
ity may be found as in the most civilized Christian states. or_ 
even more. And on this ground a doubt has l>een suggested 
whether in the progress of history and of general culture man- 
kind have become belter; whether their morality has been in- 
creased — moraUty being regarded in a subjective aspect and 
view, aa founded on what the agent holds to be right and wrong, 
good and evil : not on a principle which ia considered to be tn 
and for itself right and good, or a crime and evil, or on a partic- 
ular religion beheved to be the true one. 

We may fairly decline on this occasion the task of tracing the 
formalism and error of such a view, and establishing the true 
principles of morality, or rather of social virtue in opposition 
to falie morality. For the History of the World occupies a 
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tiigli^r ground itian that on which morality has prcperly its 
position : which is personal character — the conscience of in- 
dividuals — their particular will and mode of action ; ihest have 
a value, imputation, reward or punishtjtent proper to them- 
selves. What the absolute aiir of Spirit requires and accom* 
plishes — what Providence does — trarscenda the obiigationfi, 
and the liability to imputation and the ascripiion of good or bad 
motives, which attach to individuality m virtue of its social 
relations. They who on moral grounds^ and consequently 
with noble intention, have resisted that which the advance of 
the Spiritual I<Jea makes necessary, stand higher in moral worth 
th^n. tlio&e- who&e ^rimes have been turned into the means — 
under the direction of a superior pHnripIr — o[ rpa^ijj^^g rhe 
jmr po.'ie^ nf fhat pfip^jplf .^ But in such Fcvolutions both parties 
generally stand within the limits of the same circle of transient 
and corruptible existence. Consequently it is only a formal 
rectitude — deserted by the living Spirit and by God — which 
those who stand upon ancient right and order maintain. The 
deeds of great men, who are the Individuals of the World's 
History, thus appear not only justified in view of that intrinsic 
result of which they were not conscious, but also fro m the poi nt 
of view occupied by the secular moralist- BuY looted at from 
tfiispoint^ moral c1aim£ That Ar£ frrclevant. must not be brought 
into collision with world-historical deeds and their accomplish- 
ment. The Litany of private virtues — modesty, humility, 
philanthropy and forbearance — must not be raised against 
thetn. The History of the World might, on principle, entirely 
ignore the circle within which morality and the so much talked 
of distinction between the moral and the politic lies — not only 
in abstaining From judgments, for the principles involved, and 
the necessary reference of the deeds in question to those prin- 
ciples, are a sufficient judgment of them — but in leaving In- 
dividuals quite out of view and urmentioned. What it has to . 
record is the activity of the Spirit of P eopl es, so that the indi^l/ 
vidual forma which that spiri t^iS^assumcdln Che sphere of out- 
ward reality, might be left to the dcUneition of special histories. 
The same kind of formalism avails iTscIf in its peculiar man- 
ner of the indcfinitencss attaching to genius, poetry, and even 
philosophy; thinks e<iual]> that it finds these everywhere. We 
have here products of reflective thought; and it is familiaritv 
with those general conceptions which ^glc out and nunc real 
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distinctions without fathoming ihe true depth of ihe matter- 
that we call Culturt^. Ii Is aonif^lliing merely formal, inasmuch 
as it aims at nothing more than the ^inalysis of the subject, what- 
ever it be, into its constituent p^rts, 2nd the comprehension of 
these in their logical definitions and fonns. It is not the free 
universality of conception necessary for making an abstract 

/principle the object of consciousness. Such a consciousness of 
J Thought ilselff and of its forms isolated from a particular ob- 
ject, is Philosophy. This has, indeed, the condition of its ex- 
istence in culture ; that condition being th^alctng up ol_th epb-^ 
ject of thought, and at the samelime cloihjng it with the form - 

'oTunivcrsalily, in such a way that ihc material content and the 
form given by the intellect are held in an inseparable slate;— 
inseparable to such a degree that the object in question — which, 
by the analysis of one conception into a multitude of concep- 
tions, is enlarged to an incalculable treasure of thought — is re- 
garded as a merely empirical datum in whose formation thought 
has had no share. 

But it is quite as much JiLa ct of Thought — of the Under- 
standinjL'i particular — to embrace in one simple conccptioft 
object which of itself comprehends a concrete aiiJ large sig- 
nificance (as Earth, Man — Alexander or Cscsar) and to desig- 
nate it by one word — as to resohe such a conception — duly 10 
isolate in idea the conceptions which it contains, and to give 
Eliem particular names- And in reference to the view which 
gave occasion to what has just been said, thus much will be 
-l. dear — that as reflection produces what we include under the 
general terms Genius, Talent. Art, Science — formal culture 
on every grade of intellectual development, not only can, but 
must grow, and attain a mature bloom, while the grade in 
question is developing itself to a State, and on this basis of 
civilization is advancing to intelligent reflection and to gen- 
eral forms of thought — as in laws, so in regard to all else. In 
the very association of men in a state, lies t^c._necMsjtyol 

iormal culture — consequently of the rise of the sciences an^^oT^ 
a cultivate3poeCry and art generally. The arts designated ^M 
" plastic," require besides, even in their technical aspect, the ^^ 
civilized association of men. The poetic art — which has less 
need of external requiremcrts and means, and which has the 
element of immediate existence, the voice, as its material — steps 
forth with great boldness and with matured expression, 
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under the conditions presented by a people not ycl ujiiled in a 
political combination ; since, as ren^arked above, tangnage at- 
tains on hs own particular ground a high intellectual devttop- 
mcnt, prior to the commencement of civilization. 

Philosophy also must make its appearance where political 
lift exists; since that in virtue of which any series of phenom- 
ena is reduced within the sphere of culture, as above staled, 
U ihe Form strictly proper to Thought ; and thus for philoso- 
phy, which is nothing other than the consciousness of this form 
itself— the Thinking of Thinking— the material of which its 
cdi6ce is lb be constructed, is already prepared by general cul- 
ture. H in the development of [he State itself, periods arc neces- 
sitated which impel the soul of nobler natures to seek refuge 
from the Present in ideal regions — in order to find in them that 
harmony with itself which it can no longer enjoy in the dis- 
cordant real world, where the reflective intelligence attacks all 
that is holy and deep, which had been spontaneously inwrought 
into the religion, laws and manners of nations, and brings them 
down and attenuates ihcm to abstract godless generalities — 
Thought will be compelled to become Thinking Reason, with 
the view of effecting in its own element, the restoration of its 
pHnciples f rom the ruin to which thcv had been brought. 

'We find then, it is true, among all world-historical peoples, 
poetry, plastic art, science, even philosophy; hut not only Is 
there a diversity in style and bearing generally, but still more 
remarkably in subject-matter; and this is a diversity of the 
most important kind, affecting the rationality of that subject- 
matter It is useless for a pretentious esthetic criticism to de- 
mand that o ur good plea su re sjip ri'^ ^^^t 4tfl m^dg tlie f ile^for 
the matjcr-^^ ^e substantial part of their contents — and to main- 
tain that it is the beautiful form as such, the grandeur of the 
fancy, and so forth, which fine art ftlm« U, and which must be 
considered and enjoyed by a liberal taste and cultivated mind. 
A healthy intellect does not tolerate such abstractions, and can- 
not assimilate productions of the kind above referred to. 
Granted that the Indian Epopees might be placed on a level 
ivith the Hnmeric. on account of a number of those qualities of 
form — grandeur of invention and imaginative power, liveliness 
of images and emotions, and beauty of diction ; yet th e infi nite 
difference of matterrcmains i consequently one of substantial 
,importanccan3Tiivolving the interest of Reason, which Is im- 
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mcUialcly concerned with the consciousness of ih*^ Idea oJ Free- 
dom, and its expression in individuals. There is not only a 
classical form, but a classical order of subject -mottcr; and in a 
work of art lorm and subject-matter are 50 closely united that 
ihcJorTner nan-only be dasMcal to the g^tem to w hich the lat t< 
is so. With a fantastical, indeterminate material — and Rule i% 
Ihe essence of Reason — the form becomes measureless and form- 
less, or mean and contracted. In the same way, in that com- 
parison of the various systems of philosophy of which we have 
already spoken, the only point of importance is overlooked, 
namely, the character of that Uniiy which is found aUke in the 
y Chinese, llic Eleatic, and the Spinoziatic philosophy — the dis- 
\j tinction between the recognition of that Unity as abstract and 
l\as concrete — concrete to the extent of being a unity in and by 
itself — a unity synonymous with Spirit. But that co-ordina- 
tion proves that it recogniBCS only such an abstract unity; so 
that while it gives judgment respecting philosophy, it is ig- 
norant of that very point which constitutes the interest of 
philosophy. 

But there are also spheres which, amid all the variety that is 
presented in the substantial content of a particular form of 
culture, remain the same. The difference above-mentioned in 
art, science, philosophy, concerns the thinking Reason and 
^^edoin . which is the scIF-c onscJousness of t he^ form er, and 
which has the same one root witn jhoughtT As^ it is" not the 
^it£UUr but only the man that thinks, he only — and only because 
he is a thinking being — has Freedom, //ij consciousness im- 
ports this, that the individual comprehends itself as a fvrson, 
that is, recognizes itself in its single existence as possessinf!^ 
iinivcrsahty — as capable of abstraction from, and of^iuniUli^ 
Jennp all -*ipr>ria]itv ^ and, therefore, as inherently infinite. 
Consetjuenily those spheres of intelligence which lie beyond the 
limits of (his consciousness are a common ground among those 
substantial distinctions. Even morality, which is so intimately 
connected with the consciousness of freedom, can be very pure 
while that consciousness is still wanting ; as far, that is to siy, 
as it expresses duties and rights only as objective commands; 
or even as far as it remains satisfied with the merely formal ele- 
vation of the soul — the surrender of the sensual, and of all 
sensual motives — in a purely neg^ative, self-denying fashion. 
The Chinese morality — since Europeans have become ac- 
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quainted with it and with the wriiing^s of Confucius — has ob- 
tained the greatest praise and proportionate attentioa irom 
those who are familiar with the Christian morality. There is a 
simitar acknowledgment of the sublimity with which the Indian 
rt^ligion and poetry, (a statement that musL, however^ be limited 
to (he higher kind), but especially the Indian philosophy, ex- 
patiate upon and demand the removal and sacrifice of sensual- 
ity. Yet both these nations are, it must be confessed, entirely^ 
wanting in the essential consciousness of the Idea ol Freedom. 
To the Chinese their moral laws are just Hke natural laws — 
external, positive commands — claims established by force — 
compulsory duties or rules of courtesy towards each other. 
I jjTedo m^ through which alone the essential determinations of / 
Reason become moral sentiments, is wanting- Morality is a "^ 
political affair, and its laws are administered by officers of gov- 
ernment and legal tribunals. Their treatises upon it, (which 
are not law books, bul are certainly addressed to ibe subjective 
will and individual disposition) read — as do the moral writings 
of the Stoics — like a siring of commands stated as necessary for 
realizing ihc goal of happiness ; so that it seems to be left free to 
men, on Ibeir part, to adopt such commands — to observe them 
or not: while the conception of an abstract subject, "a wise 
man " [Sapifru] forma the culminating point among the Chi- 
nese, as also among the Stoic moralists. Alsointhe Indian doc- 
trine of the renunciation of the sensuality of desires and earthly 
interests, positive moral freedom is not the object and end, but 
the annihilation of consciousness — spiritual and even physical 
privation of tife. 

It is the concrete spirit of a people which we have distinctly 
to rccognire. and since it is Spirit it can only be comprehend^ 
spiritually, that is, by thought- It is this alone which takes the 
lead in all the deeds and tendencies of that people, and which j 
ib occupied in realizing itself^in satisfying its ideal and becom- ^ 
ing self-conscious — for its great business is self-production-K 
But for spirit, the highest attainment is self-knowledge ; ar ad- 
vanc^ Y^f ftnly ^g \\\f ipii^iti/y n. buj to the fAgugft/— the cleat 
conception of itself. This it must and is also destined to ac- */ 
complisb ; but the accomplishment is at the same time its dis- v^ 
solution, and the rise of another spirit, another worid-historical 
people, another epoch of Universal History. This transition 
and connection lead us to the connection of the whole— the 
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i(lc2 of the World's History as such — which wc have now to 
consider more closely^ and of which we have to give a represen- 
talion. 

History in general is therefore the dcveiopmenC of Spirit in 
Time, as Nature is the devdopxnenc of the Idea in Space. 

If then we cast a glance over the World's-Hislory generally, 
we see a vast piciurc of chang;e3 and transactions ; ofju&liiely 
tttaaiiQld formic of peoples, states, individuals^ in unresting sue- 
cessionr^Everyihing thai can enler into and interest the soul 
of man — all our sensibility to gooditcss, beauty, and greatness 
— J5 called imo play. On every hand aims are adopted and 
pursued, which wc recognise, whose ac:complishment we desire 
— we hope and fear for them. In all these occurrences and 
changes we behold human action and suffering predominant; 
everywhere something akin to ourselves, and therefore every- 
where something thai excites our interest for or agaiusl. Some- 
times it attracts us by beauty, freedom, and rich variety, 
sometimes by energy ^uch as enables even vice to make ilself in- 
teresting. Sometimes wc see the more comprehensive mass of 
some general interest advancing with comparative slowness, 
and subsequently sacrificed to an infinite complication of trifling 
circumstances, and so dissipated into atoms. Then, again, with 
a vast expenditure of povjer a trivial result is produced; while 
from what appears unimportant a tremendous issue proceeds. 
On every hand there is tlie motliesl throng of events drawing 
us within [he circle of iis interesi, and when one combinaiion 
vani&hcs another immediately appears in its placc- 

Tlic general thought — the category which first presents itself 
in this resilesj* muiation cf individuals and peoples, existing for 
a time and then vanishing — ia that of change at large. The 
sight of the ruins of some ancient sovereignty directly leads 
us to contemplate this thought of change in its negative aspccL 
What traveller among the ruins of Cartluge, of Palmyra, Pcr- 
sepolifi, or Rome, has not been stimnlaled to refleclJons on tlie 
transiency of kingdoms and men, and to sadness at the tliouglit 
of a vigorous and rich life now departed — a sadness which 
does not expend itself on personal losses and the uncertainly 
of one's own undertakings, but is a disinterested sorrow at the 
decay of a splendid and highly cultured national lifcF But the 
next consideration which allies itself with that of change, ia, 
ibat change while it imports dissolution, Involved at tlie same 
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time the rise of a new life — that while death is the issue of life, 
life is 2l£o the issue of death. This is a grand conception; one 
which the Oriental thinkers attained* and which is perhaps the 
highest in their metaphysics. Tn the idea of Metempsychosis 
we find it evolved in its relation to individual existence; but / 
a myth more generally known, is that of the Phoenix as a type \/ 
of the Life of Nature; eternally preparing for itself its funeral 
pile, and consuming itself upon it; but so that from its ashes 
is produced the new. renovated, fresh life. But this image ts 
ofiiy Asiatic; oriental not occidental. Spirit — consuming the 
envelope of its existence — does not merely pass into another 
envelope, nor rise rejuvenescent from the ashes of its previous 
ionn; it comes forth exalted, glorified, a purer spirit. It cer- 
tainly makes war upon itself — consumes its own existence ; but 
in this very destruction it works up Eh^t existence into a new 
form, and each successive phase becomes iii its turn a material, 
working on which it exalts itself to a new grade. 

If we consider Spirit in this aspect — regardiiig its changes 
not merely as rejuvenescent transitions, ie., returns to the same 
fonn, but rather as manipulations of itself, by which it multi- 
plies the material for future endeavors — we see it exciting itself 
in a variety of modes and directions; developing its powers 
and gratifying its desires in a variety which is inexhaustible; 
because every one of its creations, in which it has already found 
gratification, meets it anew as material, and is a new stimulus 
to plastic activity- The abstract conception of mere change 
gives place to the thought of Spirit manifesting, developing, 
and perfecting it3 powers in every direction which its manifold 
nature can follow. What powers it inherently possesses we 
learn from the variety of products and formations which ii 
originates. In this pleasurable activity, it has to do only wiih 
ttsell As involved with rhe conditions of mere nature — in- 
ternal and external — it wiil indeed meet in these not only oppo- 
fiitiOD and hindrance, but will often see its endeavors thereby 
fail; often sink under the complicarions in which it is entan- 
gled either by Nature or by itself. But in such case it perishes 
in fuddling its own destiny and proper function, and even thus 
exhibits the spectacle of self -demonstration as spiritual activiiy. 

The very essence of Spirit is activity; it realizes its poten- 
tiality — makes itself its own deed, its own work — and thus tt 
hecomes an objecl to itself; contemplates itself as an objective 
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existence. Thus is it with the Spirit of a people; it is a Spirit 
having strictly defined characteristics, which erects itself into 
an objective worM, that exists and persists in a particular re- 
ligious form of worship, customs, constitution, and political 
laws — in the whole complex o£ its institutions — in the events 
and transactions that make up its history. That is its work — 
yWit is what this particular Nation is. Nations are what their 
V^ccds arc. Every Englishman will say; We arc the men 
who navigate the ocean, and have the commerce of the world ; 
to whom the East Indies belong and their riches; who have 
a parliament, juries, etc. — The relation of the individual to 
that Spirit is that he appropriates to himself this substantial 
existence ] that it becomes his character and capability, enabling 
him to have a definite place in the world — to be something. 
For he 6nds the being of the people to which he belongs an al- 
ready established, firm world — objectively present to him — with 
which he has to incorporate himself. In this its work, there- 
fore—its world — the Spirit of the people enjoys its existence 
and finds its satisfaction. — A Nation is moral — virtuous — vig- 
orous — while it is engaged in realising its grand objects, and 
defends its work against external violence during the process 
of giving to its purposes an objective existence, I]i e_cortra- 
/*/ Ji^*^ ^t^C^*^ '*' p^'^j Uia!, subjective bcfng — its inner aim 
^ ' and life— ^ao d its actuoi being is removed ; it has attained full 
reality, has itself objectively present to it, Bui this having 
been attained, the activity displaycdJjy-lh^^Spiril of the people 
in question is no longer needed;^t has its desirffl The Nation 
can still accomplish much in war aii3 peace at home and abroad l 
but the living substantial soul itself may be said to have ceased 
its activity. The essential, supreme interest has consequently 
vanished from its life, for interest is present only where there 
is opposition- The nation lives the same kind of life as the 
individual when passing from malunty to old age — in the 
enjoyment of itself — in the satisfaction of being exactly what 
it deaired and was able to attain. Although its imagination 
might have transcended that limits it nevertheless abandoned 
any such aspirations as objects of actual endeavor^ if the real 
world was less than favorable to their attainment — and re- 
stricted its aim by the conditions thus imposed. This mere 
customary life (the watch wound np and going on of itself) is 
that which brings on natural death. Custom ia activity with* 
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out opposition, for which there remains only a formal dura- 
tioa; in which the fulness and jsesl that originally character- 
ized the aim of life arc out of die qucstioQ — a merely external 
sensuous existence which has ceased to throw itself cnthusi- 
astieaUy into its object. Thus perish individuals, thus perish 
peoples by a natural death ; and though the latter may con- 
tmae in being, it is an existence wjUj ^t interject or vitality ; 
having no need of its institutions, t>ecause ttc^need for ihcin" 
15 wtisficd — a political nullity and tedium. In order that a 
truly universal interest tnay arise, the Spirit of a People must 
advance to the adoption of some new purpose; but whence 
can this new purpose originate? It would be a higher^ more 
comprehensive conception of itself — a tratiseending of its prin- 
ciple — but this very act would involve a principle of a new 
order, a new National Spirit. 

Such a new principle does in fact enter into the Spirit of 
a people that has arrived at full development and self-realiza- 
tion; it dies not a simply natuial death — for it is not a mere 
single individual, but a spiritual, generic life; in its case nat- 
ural death appears to imply destruction through its o^vn agency. 
The reason of this difference from the single natural individual, 
is thai the Spirit of a people exists as a genus, and consequently 
carries within it its own negation, in the ver>' generality which 
characterizes it- A people can only die a vioknl death whco 
it has become naturally dead in itself, as, r,^., the German Im- 
perial Cities, the German Imperial Constitution. 

It is not of the nature of the all-pervading Spirit to die this- 
merely natural death; it does not simply sink into the senile 
life of mere custom, but — as being a National Spirit belonging 
to Uoiver&al History — attains to the consdousness of what 
its work is: it attains to a conception of itself In fact it is 
world-htslorical only in so far as a universal principle has lain 
in its fundamental element — in its grand aim : only so far is 
the work which such a spirit produces, a moral, political or- 
ganisation. I f it be mere desjr cs that impel nations to activity, 
such deeds pass over without leaving a trace; or their traces 
arc only ruin and destruction. Thus, it was first Chronos — 
Titne— that ruled; the Golden Age, without moral products; 
and what was produced — the offspring of that Chronos — was 
devoured by it. It was Jupiter— from whose head Minerva 
sprang, and to whose circle of divinities belong Apollo and 
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the Muses — that first put a constraint upon Time, and set a 
bound to its prirciple of decadence. He is the Political god, 
who produced a moral work — the State. 

In the very element of an achievement the quality of gen- 
erality, of thought, is contained; without thought it has no 
objectivity; that is its basis. The highest point in the devet- 
opmcnt of a people is this — to have gained a conception of its 
life and condition — to have reduced its laws, its ideas of justice 
and morality to a science; for in this unity [of the objective 
and subjective] lies the most intimate unity that Spirit can 
attain to in and with itself. In its work it is employed in ren- 
dering itself an object of its own contemplation; but it cannot 
develop itself objectively in its essential nature, except in fAiti^ 
ing itself- 

'At this point, thenj Spirit is acquainted with its principles — 
the general character of its acts. But at the same time, in 
virtue of its ver>' generality, this work of thought U different 
in point of form from the actual achievements of the national 
genius, and from the vital agency by which those achievements 
liave been performed. We have then before us a real and an 
ideal existence of the Spirit of the Nation. If we wish to gain 
the general idea and conception of what the Greeks were, wc 
/ind it in Sophocles and Aristophanes, in Thucydides and Plato, 
Itn these individuals the Greek jtpirit conceived and ihought 
itKlf. This is the profoundcr kind of satisfaction which the 
Spirit of a people attains ; but it is '* ideal," and distinct from 
its " real *' activity. 

At such a time, therefore, we are sure to see a people finding 
satisfaction in the idea of virtue: ptttting tal^ about virtue 
partly side by side with actual virtue, hut partly in the place 
of it. On the other hand pure, universal thought, since its 
nature is universality, is apt to bring the Special and Spontane- 
ous — Belief, Trusts Customary Morality — to reflect upon itself 
and Its primitive simplicity; to show up the hmttatton with 
which it is fettered — partly suggesting reasons for renouncing 
duties, partly itself demanding reasonz, and the connection of 
such requirements with Universal Thought; and not finding 
that connection^ seeking to impeach the authority of duty gen- 
erally, as destitute of a sound foundation. 

At the same lime the isolation of individuals from each other 
ai^d from the Whole makes its appearance; their aggressive 
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selfishii^as and vantty: their seeking personal advantage and 
consulting Ihis at llie eypenae of tlie State at largCn That in- 
ward principle in ti an spending Its outward manifestations is 
subjective also in form — vii., selfishness and corruption In the 
unbound passions and egotistic interests of men. 

Zeus, therefore, who is represented as having put a limit 
to the devouring agency of Time, and stayed this transiency by 
having established something inherently and independently 
durable — Zeus and his race are themselves swaFTowed up, and 
that by the very power that produced them — the principle of 
thought, perceplior, reasoning, insight derived from rational 
grounds, and the requirement of such grounds. 

Time :s the negative element in the sensuous world- Thought 
is the same negativity, but tt is the deepest, the intinite form 
of it, in which therefore all existence generally is dissolved; 
first finitt existence — dcUrmiitate, limited form: but existence 
g&nerotly, in its objective character, is limited ; it appears there- 
fore as a mere datum^-something immediate — authority; — 
and is either intrinsically finite and limited, or presents itself 
as a limit for the thinking subject, and its infinite reflection 
on itself [unlimited abstraction]. 

But first we must observe how the life which proceeds from 
death, is itself, on the other hand, only individual life; lo 
that, regarding the species as the real and substantial in this 
vicissitude, the perishing of the individual is a regress of the 
species into individuality. The perpetuation of the race is, 
therefore, none other than the mt^no fonnut re;^ ||jqn of the 
same kind of existence. Further, we must remark how per- 
ceptioit— the comprehension of being by thought — is the source 
amTbinhplace of a new, and in fact higher form» in a principle 
which while it preserves, dignifies its material For Thought 
ts that Vni-.'ersal — that Species which \% immortal, which pre- 
serves identity with itself. The particular form of Spirit not 
merely passes awav in the world hy natural causes in Time, 
l^lt js annulled in the autoni3tic__self'mirronng activity of^CQn^_ 
sciousnefts! E^ausr IhS annulling is an actiWty of Though t^ 
it IS at the same time conservative and elevating in its ope,ra- 
tion. While then, on the one side. Spirit annuls the reality, the 
permanence of that which it is, it gains on the other side, the 
essence, the Thought, the Universal element of that which it 
only was [its transient conditions]. Its principle ia no longer 
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that iniracdiatc import and aim wliicli it was previously, but 
the essence of that import and aim. 

The result of this process is th«n that Spirit, in rendering 
itseli obJHTtivc and making this its being an object o£ thought, 
on the one hand destroys the determinate form of its being, 
on the other hand gains a comprehension of the universal ele- 
ment which it invoives, and tliereby gives a uew form to its 
inherent principle. In virtue of this, (he substantial character 
of the National Spirit has been altered — that is, its principle 
has riaen into another, and in fact a higher principle. 

It is of the highest importance in apprehending and com- 
prehending History to have and to understand the thought 
involved in thi& transition. The individual traverses as a unity 
various grades of development, and remains the same indi- 
vidual ; in like manner also does a people, till the Spirit which 
it embodies reaches the grade of universality. In this point 
hes the fundamental, the Ideal necessity of transition. This 
is the soul — the essential consideration — of the philosophical 
comprehension of History. 

Spirit is essentially the result of its own activity: its activity 
is the transcending of immediate, simple, imreflected existence 
— the negation of that existence, and the returning into itself. 
We may compare it with the seed: for with this the plant be- 
gins, yet it is also the result of the plant's entire life. But 
the weak side of life is exhibited in the fact that the commence- 
ment and the result are disjoined from each other- Thus also 
h it in the life of individuals and peoples. The life of a people 
ripens a certain fruit : its activity aims at the complete mani- 
festation of the principle which it embodies. But this fruit does 
not fall back into the bosom of the people that produced and 
matured it: on the contrary, it becomes a poison -draught to it. 
That poison- draught it cannot let alone, for it has an insatiable 
thirst for it i the taste of the draught is its annihilation, though 
at the same time the rise of a new principle. 

We have already discussed the final aim of this progression. 
The principles of the successive phases of Spirit that animate 
the Nations in a necessitated gradation, are themselves only 
steps in the development of the one universal Spirit, which 
through them elevates and completes itself to a self-compre- 
hcnding tolaiily^ 

While we are thus concerned exclusively with th« Idea o! 
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Spirit, and in the History of the World re^rd everything 
as only its manifestation, we have, in traversing the |{ast — 
however extensive its periods — only lo do with what is presenlj 
for philosophy^ as oceupyitig itself with the True, has to do 
with the eUrnally presents Nothing in rhe past is lost for it, 
for the Idea is ever piescnt; Spirit is immDna]; with it there 
is tio past, no fature, bat aa .es 5ential ho^'. This necessarily 
implies that the present form oi Spirit eotnprehends within 
It all earlier steps. These have indeed unfolded themselves 
in succession independently; but what Spirit is it has always 
been essentially; distinctions are only the development of this 
essential nature. The life of the ever present Spirit is a circle 
of progressive embodiments, "^hich looked at in one aspect 
still exist beside each other, and only as looked at from ano ther, 
point of view appear as past. The grades which Spirit seems 
to have left behind it, it still possesses in the depths of its 
present. 



GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF HISTORY 

Contrasted with the universality of the moral Whole and 
with the unity of that individtialily \\'hich is its active prin-* 
cip1e> the natural connection that helps to produce the S|Hnt 
of a People, appears an extrinsic elemem ■ but inasmuch as 
we must regard \i as the ground on which that Spirit plays 
its part, ij^is an fsscrttiai and necessary basis, Wc began with 
the assertion that, in the History of the World, the Idea of 
Spfrit appears in its actual embodiment as a series of external 
forms, each one of which declares itself as an actually existing 
people. This existence falls under the category of Time as 
well as Space, in the way of natural existence; and the special 
principle, which every world-historical people embodies, has 
this principle at the same time as a natural characteristic. Spirit, 
clothing itself in this form of nature, sufTers its particular 
phases to assume separate existence; for mutual exclusion 
is the mode of existence proper to mere nature. These natural 
f distinctions must be first of all regarded as special possibilities, 

from which the Spirit of the people in question germinates, 
and among them is the Geographical Basis. It is not our con- 
L cern to become acquainted with the land occupied by nations 
\ u an external locale, but with the natural type of the locality. 
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as intjnialcl> connected with the type and character of the 
people which \s the ofis^nnQ of such a soil,^ This character 
is nothing more nor less than the male and form in which 
nations make their appearance in Hislorj, and take place and 
position in it^ Nature should not be rated too high nor too low : 
the mild Ionic sky certainly contributed much to the charm of 
ihc Homeric poems, yet this alone can produce no Homers. 
Nor in fact does it continue to produce them; under Turkish 
government no bards have arisen. We must first lake notice 
of those natural conditions which have to be excluded once 
for all from the drama of the World's History. In the Frigid 
and in the Torrid zone the locality of World -historical peoples 
cannot be found. For awakening consciousness takes its rise 
surrounded by natural in^uences alone, and every development 
of it is the retleciion of Spirit back upon itself in opposition 
to the immediate, unrcflccted character of mere nature. Nat- 
ure 13 therefore one element in this antithetic abstracting proc- 
ess; Nature is the first standpoint from which man can gain 
freedom within himself, and this liberation must not be ren- 
dered difficult by natural obstructions. Nature, as contrasted 
with Spirit, is a quantitative mass, whose power must not be 
so great as to make its single force omnipotent. In the ex- 
treme zones man cannot come to free movement; cold and 
heat are here too powerful to allow Spirit to build up a world 
for itself. Aristotle said iong ago. " When pressing needs are 
satisfied, man turns to the general and more elevated." Bat 
in the extreme zones such pressure may be said never to cease, 
never to be warded off ; men arc constantly impelled to direct 
attention to nature, to the glowing rays of the sun, and the icy 
frost- The true theatre of History is therefore the temperate 
zone ; or, rather, its northern half, because the earth there pre- 
sents itself in a continental form, and has a broad breast, as the 
Greeks say. In the south, on the contrary, it divides itself, and 
runs out into many points. The same peculiarity shows itself 
in natural products. The north has many kinds of animals 
and plants with common characteristics; in the south, where 
the land tiiviiles itself into points, natural forms also present 
individual features contrasted witli each other. 

The World is divided into Old and i^nv; the name of Nf^t> 
having originated in the fact that America and Australia have 
only lately become known to us. But these parts of the world 
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not only relatively new, but intrinsically so in respect of 
their entire physical and p&ychfcal oonscitution. Their geo- 
logical antiquit> we have nothing to lio willt. I witi not deny 
the New World the honor of having emerged from the sea 
at the world's formation concern poraneousJy with the old: yet 
llic Archipelago between South America and Asia shows a 
physical immaturity. The greater part of the islands arc so 
constituted, that they ate, as it were, only a superficial deposit 
of earth over rocks, which shoot up from the fathomless deep, 
and bear the character of novel origination. New Holland 
shows a not less immature geographical character ; for in pene- 
trating from the settlements of the English farther into the 
country, wc discover immense streams, which have not yet 
developed themselves to such a degree as to dig a channel for 
themselves, but lose themselves in marshes. Of America and 
its grade of civilization, especially in Mexico and Peru, we 
hai^e information, but it imports nothing more than Chat this 
culture was an entirely national one, which must expire as soon 
as Spirit approached it, America has always shown itself 
physically and psychically powerless, and still shows itself so- 
For the aborigines, after the landing of the Europeans in 
America, gradually vanished at the breath of European activ- 
ity. In the United States of North America all the citizens 
are of European descent, with whom the old inhabitants could 
not amalgamate, but were driven back. The atwrigines have 
certainJy adopted some arts and usages from the EuropeanSn 
among others that of bramly-drinkingH which has operated with 
deadly effect. In the South the natives were treated with much 
greater violence, and employed in hard labors lo which their 
sTrcngih was by no means competent- A mtid and passionless 
disposition, want of spirit, and a crouching submtssiveness tow- 
ards 3 Creole, 3t\d still more towards a European, are the 
chief characteristics of the native Americana; and it will be 
long before the Europeans succeed in producing any inde- 
pendence of feeling in them. The inferiority of these individ- 
uals in all respects, even in regard to size, is very manifest: 
only the quite soutliem races in Pataironia arc more vigorous 
oatufes. but still abiding in their natural condition of rudeness 
and barbarism. When the Jesuits and the Catholic clergy pro- 
posed to accustom the Indians to European culture and man- 
liers (they have, is i& well known^ founded a state in Paraguay 
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tnd fnVfiU* in Mexico and CaLifDrQia)> they commenced a 
fk^ mtmmty with them, and prescribed for them tlic duties 
««t ihu *liy, w]\\d\ slDthiul though their disposition was, lhc>' 
f4Ht4iJie(l with under the authority of ihe Friars* These prC' 
ftHi|>l« (ftt niidnij^ht a bell had to remind them even of their 
nuiFiiLJOiiiiil duties), were first, and very wisely, directed to 
lh« CTtatitm of wanls — tlic springs of human acnvity generally, 
'Ihe weakneiiA of the American physique was a chief reason 
((>r brining tljc negroes to America, to employ their labor in 
the work lUat had to be done in the New Worid; for the ne- 
gToc* are isir more susceptible of European culture than the 
IfMlians, and an English traveller has adduced instances of 
negroes having become competent clergymen, medical men, 
clc, (a negro first discovered the use o£ the Peruvian bark), 
while only a single native was kno\vfi to him whose intellect 
was 5uf!ieiendy developed to enable him to study, but who liad 
died soon after beginning, through excessive brandy-drinking. 
The weakness of the human physique of America has been 
aCgravaLed by a deficiency in the mere tools and appliances of 
progress — the want of horses and iron, the chief inatnimenta 
by which they were subdued. 

The original nation having vanished or nearly sO| the effec- 
tive population comes for the most part from Europe; and 
what takes place in America, is but an emanation from Europe. 
Europe has sent its surplus population to America in much 
the same way as from the old Imperial Cities, where trade- 
guilds were domtnant and trade was stereotyped, many person* 
escaped to other towns which were not under such a yoke, and 
where the burden of imposts was not so heavy. Thus arose, by 
the Bide of Hamburg, Altona — by Frankfort, Offenbach — by 
Niimburgn Fiirlh — and Carouge by Geneva. The relation be- 
tween North America and Europe is similar. Many Engiish- 
men have settled there, where burdens and imposts do not 
exist, and where ihe combination of European appliances and 
European ingenuity has availed to realize some produce from 
the extensive and still virgin soil. Indeed the emigration in 
question offers many advantages. The emigrants have got 
rid of much that might b»e obstructive to their interests at home, 
while they take with them the advantages of European inde- 
pendence of spirit, and acquired skill ; while for those who are 
willing to work vigorously, but who have not found in Eur<^ 
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opportunities for doing sOp ft sphere of action is ccrtEinlj pre- 
sented in America* 

America, as is well krown, is divided into two parts, con- 
nected indeed by an isthmus, but which has not been Che means 
of establishing intercourse between them. Rather, these two 
divisions arc most decidedly distinct from each other. North 
America, shows us on approaching it, along its eastern shore 
a wide border of level coast, behind which is stretched a chain 
of mountains — the blue mountains or Appalachians; further 
north the Alleghanies, Streams issuing from them water the 
country towards the coast, whtcb affords advantages of the 
most dc^rable kind to the United States, whose origin belong: 
to this region. Behind that mountain-chain the St, Lawrence 
river flows (in connection with huge lakes), from south to 
north, and on this river lie the notthern colonies of Canada. 
Farther west we meet the basin of the vast Mississippi, and 
the basins of the Missouri and Ohio, which it receives, and 
then debouches into the Gulf of Mexico. On the western side 
oi this region we have in like manner a long mountain chain, 
running through Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama, and 
under the names of the Andes or Cordillera, cutting off an edge 
of coast along the whole west side of South America, The 
Dorder formed by this is narrower and offers fewer advantages 
than that of North America. There tie Peru and Chilin On 
the east side flow eastward the monstrous streams of the Ori- 
noco and Amaions; they form great valleys, not adapted how- 
ever for ctiTtivation, !4ince they are only wide desert steppes. 
Towards the south flows the Rio de la Plata, whose tributaries 
have their origin partly in the CordiHeras, partly tn the northern 
chain of mountains which separates the basin of the Amazon 
from its own. To the district of the Rio de la Plata belong 
Brazil, and the Spanish Republics. Colombia is the northern 
coast-land of South America, at the west of which, flowing 
along the Andes, the Magdalena debouches into the Caribbean 
Sea. 

With the exception of Braait. republics have come to occupy 
South as wrD as North America. In comparing South Amer- 
ica (reckoning Mexico as part of it) with North America, we 
observe an astonishing contrast. 

In North America wc witness a prosperous slate of things; 
an increase of industry and population civil order and Jkm 
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freedom; the whole federation constitutes but a single stale, 
and has its pohlic^il centres. In South America, on the con- 
trary, the republics depend only on military forcci iheir whole 
history is a continued revolution: federated states become 
disunited; others previously separated become united; ard 
all these changes originate in military rrvohitions. The more 
special differences between the two iwrts of America show 
us two opposite directions, the one in political respects, the other 
in regard to religion. South America, where the Spaniards 
settled and asserted supremacy, is Catholic; North America, 
although a land of sects ol every name, is yet fundamental ly^ 
Protestant, A wider distinction is presented in the fact, that 
South America was conquered, but North America colonized. 
The Spaniards look possession of South America to govern it, 
and 10 become rich through occupying political offices, and by 
exactions. Depending on a very distant mother country, their 
desires found a larger scope, and by force, address and conli- 
(It^nce iliey gained a great predominance over the Indians. The 
North American States were, on the other hand, entirely coh- 
mced, by Europeans. Since in England Puritans. Episcopal- 
ians, and Catholics were engaged in perpetual conflict, and now 
one parly, now the other, bad the upper hand, many emigrated 
to seek religious freedom on a foreign shore- These were in- 
dustrious Europeans, who betook themselves to agriculture, 
tobacco and cotton planting, etc. Soon the whole attention 
of the inhabitants was given to labor, and the basis of their 
existence as a unilcd body lay in the necessities that bind man 
tt> man, the desire of repose, the eslablishmcnl of civil rights, 
security and freedom, and a community arising from the aggre- 
gation of individuals as atomic constituents; so that the state 
was merely something external for the protection of property, 
From the Protestant religion sprang the principle of the mutual 
confidence of individuals — trust in the honorable dispositions 
of other men ; for in the Protestant Church the entire life — its 
activity generally — is the field for what-it deems religions 
works. Among Catholics, on the contrary, the basis of such 
a confidence cannot exist : for in secular matters only force 
and voluntary subservience are the principles of action^ and 
the forms which are called Constitutions are in this case only 
a resort of necessity, and are no protection against mistrust. 
If we compare North America further with Europe, we shall 
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find in the former the peimancnt example of a republican con- 

stituticn. A subjective unity presents ttsetf; for there is a 
President at the head of Che Stale, who, for the sake of security 
against any monarchical ambition, is chosen only for four years. 
Universal protection for property, and a something approach- 
ing entire immunity from public burdens, are facts which are 
constantly held up to commendation. Wc have in these fac*5 
the fundamental character of the community — the endeavor of 
the individua) after acquisition, commercial profit, and gain; 
the preponderance of privoU interest, devoting itself to that of 
the community only for its own advantage- We find, certainly, 
legal relations — a formal code of laws; but respect for law 
exists apart from genuine probity, and the American merchants 
commonly lie under the imputation of dishonest dealings under 
legal protection. If, on the one side, the Protestant Church 
develops the essential principle of confidence, as already stated* 
it thereby involves on the other hand the recognition of the 
validity of the element of feeling to such a degree as give« 
encouragement to unseemly varieties of caprice. Those who 
adopt this standpoint maintain, that, as everyone may have his 
peculiar way of viewing things gencraity, so he may have also 
a religion peculiar to himself- Thence the splitting up into fio 
many sects, which reach the very acme of absurdity; many of 
which have a form of worship consisting in convulsive move- 
ments, and sometimes in the most sensuous extravagances. 
This complete freedom of worship is developed to such a de- 
gree, that the various congregations choose Tninistei i and dis* 
miss them according to their absolute pleasure ; for the Church 
is no independent existence — having a substantial spiritual be- 
ing, and correspondingly permanent external arrangement — 
but the affairs of religion are rcgijlatcd by the good pleasure 
for the time being of the members of the community. In North 
America the most unbounded license of imagination in religiouB 
matters prevails, and that religious unity is wanting which haa 
been maintained in European States, where deviations are lim- 
ited to a few confessions. As to the political condition of North 
America, the general object of the existence of this State fs 
not yet fixed and determined, and the necessity for a firm 
combination does not yet exist; for a real State and a real 
Government arise only after a distinction of classes h^s arisen, 
when wealth and poverty become extrenic, and when such a 
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coudition of ihmgs presents Itself that a large portion of the 
people can no longer satisfy its necessities in the way in which 
it has been accustomed so to do. But America is hitherto 
exempt from this pressure, for it has the outlet of colonization 
constantly and widely open, and multitudes are continually 
streaming* into the plains of the Mississippi, By this means 
the chief source of discontent is removed, and the continuation 
of the existing civil condition is guaranteed. A comparison 
of the United States of North America with European lands 
is therefore impossible; for in Europe, such a natural outlet 
for population, notwithstanding all the emigrations that take 
place, does not exist. Had the woods oi Germany been in 
existence, the French Revolution would not have occurred. 
North Aiuenca will be comparable with Europe only after the 
immeasurable space which that country presents to its inhabi- 
tants sha!) have been occupied, and the members of the political 
body shall have begun to be pressed back on each other. North 
America is still in the condition of having land to begin to culti- 
vate. Only when, as in Europe, the direct increase of agricult- 
urists ia checked, will the Inhabitants, instead of pressing out- 
wards to occupy the fields, press inwards upon each other — 
pursuing town occupations, and trading with their fellow- 
citiiens; and so form a compact system of civil society, and 
require an organi?ed state. The North American Federation 
have no neighboring State (towards which they occupy a rela- 
tion similar to that of European States to each other) one 
which they regard with mistrust, and against which they must 
keep up a standing army. Canada and Mexico are not objects 
of fear, and England has had fifty ycars^ experience, that free 
America is more pro6table to her than it was in a stale of 
dependence. The miUtia of the North American Republic 
proved themselves quite as brBvc in the War of Independence, 
as the Dutch under Philip 11 ; but generally, where Inde- 
pendence is not at stake, less power is displayed, and in the 
year 1S14 the militia held out but indifercntly against the 
English. 

America is therefore the land of the future, where, in the 
ages that lie before us, the burden of the World's History shall 
reveal itself — perhaps in a contest between North and South 
America. It is a land of desire for all those who arc weary of 
the historical lumber-room of old Europe. Napoleon is re- 
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ported to have said: *' Cftte vieiiie Europe m'cnnuicS' It is 
for America lo abandon the ground on which hitherto ihe His- 
tory of the World has developed itsdf. What has taken pUct. 
in the New World up to the present time is only an echo o£ 
the Old World — the expression of a foreign Life; and as a 
Land of the Future, it has no interest for 115 here, for, as re- 
gards History, our concern must be with thai which has been 
and that which is. In regard to Philosophy, on the other hand, 
we have to do with that which (strictly speaking) is neflher 
past nor future, but with that which is, which has an eternal 
existence — with Reason; and this h quite «ui¥icient to oc- 
cupy us. 

Dismissing, then, the New World, and the dreams to which 
it may give rise, we pass over 10 the 0!d World — the scene of 
the World's Hislory; and must first direct attention to the 
natural elements and conditions of existence which It presents. 
America is divided into two parts, which are indeed connectctl 
by an Isthmus, but which forms only an external, material 
bond of union. The Old World, on the contrary, which lies 
opposite to America, and is separated from it by the Atlantic 
Ocean, has its continuity interrupted by a deep inlet — the 
Mediterranean Sea> The three Continents that compose it 
have an essential relation to each other, and constitute a tolaUty. 
Their peculiar feature is that they he round this Sea. and tliere- 
fore have an easy means of communication; for rivers and 
seas are not to be regarded as disjoining, but as uniting. Eng- 
land and Brittany, Norway and Denmark. Sweden and Livonia, 
have been united. For the three quarters of the globe the Medi- 
terranean Sea is similarly the uniting element, and the centre 
of World- Hi story. Greece lies here, the focus of light in His- 
tory. Then in Syria we have Jerusalem, the centre of Judaism 
and of Christianity : southeast of it lie \fecca and Medina, the 
cradle ox the Mu.'^sulman faith; towards the west Delphi and 
Athens; farther west still, Rome: on the Mediterranean Sea 
we have also Alexandria and Carthage, The Mediterranean 
is thus the heart of the Old World, for it is that which condi- 
tioned and viiatized it. Without it the History of the World 
could not be conceived: it would be like ancient Rome or 
Athens without the forum, where all the life of the city came 
together. The extensive tract of eastern Asia is severed from 
the process of general historical development, and has no share 
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in it ; so also Northern Europe, which look pari in the World's 
History only ai n later date, ^nd had no pari in it vkhile the Old 
World Iastc<I: for this was exclusively limited to the countries 
lying round llie Mcdiierranean Sea, Julius Caesar's crossing 
the Alps— llie conquest of Gaul and the relation into whJcli the 
Germans (hereby ertered with the Roman Empire — makea 
consequently an epoch in Hislory; for in virtue of this 11 
bcEJns to extend its boundaries bcyornl the Alps, Easteni Alia 
and that trans-Alpine country are th« exiremcs of this agitated 
focus of human life around the Mediterranean — the heginning 
aiid end of History— ils n« *nd decline. 

The more specta] geographic*! tiisiinciion* must now be es- 
tablished, and they are io be regarded as essential, rational 
distinctions, in contrast with the vanety ot merely accidental 
circumstances. Of these characteristic differences there are 
three : — 

(i) The and elevated land with its extensive steppes and 
plains. 

(2) The valley plains — the Land of Transition permeated 
and watered by great Streams. 

{3) The coast region in immediate connection with the tea. 

These three gcop-aphical elements arc the essential ones< 
and we shall see each quarter of the globe triply divided ac- 
cordingly. The first is the suhsiantial, unvarying, metallic, 
elevated region, intractably shut up within itself, but perhaps 
adapted to send forth impulses over the rest of the world; the 
second forms centres of civilization, and is the yei undeveloped 
independence [cf humanity] : the third oiTcrs the means of 
connecting the world together, and of maintaining the con- 
nection- 

(i) The elevated land.— We see sucli a description of coun- 
try in middle Asia inhabited by Mongolians (using the word 
in a general sensed: from the Caspian Sea these Steppes 
stretch in a northerlv direction towards the Black Sea. As 
similar tracts may be cited the deserts of Arabia and cf Barbary 
in Africa: in South America the country round the Orinocc^ 
and in Paraguay. Tlie peculiarity of the inhabitants of ihis 
elevated regionn which is watered sometimes only by rain, or 
by the overflowing of .t liver fas arc ihf plains of the Orinoco) 
—is the patrisLrclial life, the division into sinjcle families, The 
region which these families occupy Is unfruitful or productive 
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only temporarily; th« inhabitants have their property not in 
the land — from which thcj derive only a trifling profit — but m 
the animals that wander with them. For a long time these find 
pasture in ihe pTams^ and when they are depastured, the tribe 
moves to other parts of the country. They art careltss and 
provide nothing for the winter, on which account therefore, 
lialf of the herd is frequently cut off. Among these tnhabitstnts 
of the upUnd there exist no legal relations, anJ consequently 
there are exhibited among them the extremes of hospitalily 
and rapine; the last more especially when they are surrounded 
by civihzed nations, as the Arabians, who are assisted in iheir 
depredations by their horses and camels. The Mongolians feed 
on mare's milk, and thus the horse supplies them at the same 
time with appliances for nourishment and for wan Although 
thts is the iorm of tlieir patriarchal life^ it often happens that 
they cohere together in great masses, and by an impulse of one 
kind or another, are excited to external movement. Though 
previously of peaceful disposition, they then rush as a devas 
tating inundation over civilized lands, and the revolution which 
ensues ha^ no other result than destruction and desolation. 
Such an agitation was excited among those tribes under Gen- 
ghis Khan and Tamerlane: they destroyed all before them; then 
vanished again, as does an overwhelming Forest -torrent — pos- 
sessing no inherent principle of vitality. From the upbnds 
Ihey rush down into the dells: there dwell peaceful moimtain- 
ecrs — herdsmen who also occupy themselves w^ith agriculture, 
as do the Swiss. Asia has also such a people: they arc hoiivever 
on the whole a less important element, 

(2) r/f^r valfey phiiif — These are plains, permeated by riv- 
ers, and which owe the whole of their fertility to the streams 
by which they are formed. Such a Valley-Plain js Qiina — 
India^ traversed by the Indus and the Gaiij^cs — Unihyloria, 
where the Euphrates and the Tigria flow — Ecypt, watered by 
the Nile. In these regions extensive Kingdoms ari^e, and the 
foundation of great States begins. For agriculture, which 
prcvaib here as the primary principle of subsistence for indi- 
viduals, is assisted by the regularity of seasons, which require 
corresponding agricultural operations: property in land com- 
mences, anrl the corscquent legal relations:— that is to say^ the 
basis and foundation of the State, which becomes possible onlv 
in connection with such relations. 
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(4) Thi CMSI t9md,—A River divides districts of country 
I. . '. '. :, hii\ still more does the »«a; and we are accus- 

I . . .1 \fcai*r as the separating elernenl. Especially 

bu iv\P>i tmic?t hAH it been insiMcd upon that Stales must jieces- 
uriL> ^vc b«n separated by natural features. Yet 00 the 
i^Ut^TV. ^t may be as&trrted as a fundatnental principle that 
LioUunc MHiffJ so much as water, for countries are nothing else 
than districts occupied by streams. Silesia, for instance, is the 
vAllry f^i ihr Od^: Bohemia and Saxory are the valley of the 
Kthc ; Egypt is ihc valley of the Nile. With Ihe sea this is not 
IcHi Ihc case, as has been already pointed out, Oiily Motintaiiu 
■eiwffltc. Thus the Pyrenees decidedly separate Spain from 
I'rincc. The Europeans have been in constant connection with 
Amcnca and the EasI Iii<Iies ever since they were discovered; 
hui they have scarcely penetrated info the interior of Africa and 
Asia, because inierccurac by land ia much more difficult than 
by water. Only through the fact of being a sea. has the Medi- 
lerranean become a focus of national life. Lei us now look 
at the character of Ihc nations that arc conditioned by this 
third element- 
j^ The sea gives us the idea of the indefinite, the unlimited, and 
inBnite; and in fcding his otfn infinite in that Infinite, man 
is stimulated and emboldened to stretch beyond the limited: 
ihc sea invites man to conquest, and to piratical plunder, but 
also to honest gain and to commerce. The land, the mere 
Valley-plain attaches him to the soil; it involves him in an 
infinite multitude of licpendencics, but the sea carries him oui 
beyond these limited circles of thotight and action. Those who 
navigate the sea. have indeed gam for their object, but the 
means are in this respect paradoiical. inasmuch as they hazard 
both property and life to attain it. The means therefore arc 
iheveryopposite to that which they aim ai This is what exalts 
their gain and occupation above itself, and makes it something 
brave and noble. Courage is neccssanly introduced into trade, 
daring is joined with wisdom. For the daring which encotm- 
ters the sea must at the same time embrace wariness — cunning 
— since it has to do with the treacherous, the most unreliable 
and deceitful element. This boundless plain is absolutely yield- 
ing — withstanding no pressure, not even a breath of wind. It 
looks boundlessly innocent, submissive, friendly, and insinuat- 
ine; and it is exactly this submissiveness which changes the 
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sea into the moat dangerous and violent elcmcm. To this de- 
ccitfulness and violence man opposes merely a aimpU piece of 
wood; coniides entirely in his courage and presence of mind; 
and thus passes from a firm ground lo an unstable support, 
taking his artificial ground with him. The Ship — that swan 
of the sea, which cuts the watery plain in agile and arcfiing 
movemcnis or describes circles rpon it — is a machine whose 
invention does the greatest honor to the boldness of man as 
well as to his understanding. This stretching out of the sea 
beyond the limitations of the lard, is wanting to the splendid 
political edifices of Asiatic States, although they themselves 
border on the sea — as for example, China. For them the sea 
is only the limit, the ceasing of the land ; they have no positive 
relation to it- The activity to which the sea invites, is a quite 
peculiar one: Ihcncc arises the fact thai the coast-lands almost 
always separate themselves from the states of the interior al- 
though they are connected with these by a river. Thus Holland 
has severed itself from Germany. Portugal from Spain* 

In accordance with these data we may now consider tlie 
three portions of the globe with which History is concerned, 
and here the three characteristic principles manifest themselves 
in a more or [ess striking manner: Africa has for Lis leading 
classical feature the Upland. Asia the contrast of river regions 
with the Upland^ Europe the mingling of these sevcra] ele- 
ments, 

Africa must be divided into three parts: one is that which 
lies south of the desert of Sahara — Africa proper — the Upland 
almost entirely unknown to us, with narrow coast-tracts along 
the sea ; the second is that to the north of the desert — European 
Africa (if we may so call ii) — a coastland; the third is the 
river region of the Nile, the only valley-land of Africa, and 
which is in connection with Asia- 
Africa proper, as far as History goes back, has remained — 
for all purposes of connection with the rest of the World — 
shut up ; ii is the Gold-land compressed within itself — the land 
of childhood, which lying beyond the day of sdf-conscioua his- 
tory, is enveloped in the dark mantle of Nighr Ita isolated 
character originates, not merely in its tropical nature, bill 
essentially in its geographical condition. The triangle 
which it forms (if we take the West Coast — which in the Gulf 
of Guinea makes a strongly indented angle — for one side, and 
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in the same way the East Coast to Cape Gaidafu for anoiher) 
ii on two sides ^ constituted for the most pari, a^ To have 
a very narrow Coast Tract* habitable only iu a ft;w isolated 
spots. Next lo this towards the interior, follows to almost the 
same extent, a girdle of marsli land with the most luxuriant 
ve^etacion^ the especial honie of ravenous beasts, snakes of all 
kinds — a lnjrder tract whow almosphere is poisonous lo Euro- 
peans- This border constitutes the base of a cincture o£ high 
mountains, which are only at distaitt imervaU traversed by 
Mrcams, and where iliey are so, in such a way as to fonn no 
means of union with the interior; tor the inierruption occlt^ 
but Ge[dorn below the upper part of the monniain ranges, and 
only in individual narrow channels, where are frequently found 
innavigable waterfalls and torrents crossing each other in wild 
confusion. During the three or three and a half centuries that 
the Europeans have known this border-land and have taken 
piacca in it into their possession, they have only here and there 
{and that but for a short time) passed these mourtains, and 
have nowhere settled down beyond them. The land surrounded 
by these mountains is an unknown Upland, from which on the 
other hand the Negroes have seldom made their xvay through. 
In the sixteenth century occurred at many very distant points, 
outbreakfi of terrible hordes which rushed down upon the mo:c 
peaceful inhabitants of the declivities. Whether any internal 
uiovcmcnt had taken place, or if so. of what character, we do 
not know. What we do know of these hordes, is the contrast 
between their conduct in their wars and forays themselves — 
wtiich exhibited the mosE reckless inhLimanity and disgusting 
barbarism — and the fact that afterwards, when their rage was 
spent, in the calm lime of peace, they showed themselves mild 
and well disposed towards the Europeans, when they became 
acquainted with them. This holds good of the FuUahs and of 
the Mandingo tribes, who inhabit the mountain terraces of 
the Senegal and Gambia. The second portion of Africa is 
the river district of the Nile — Egypt: which was adapted to 
become a mighty centre of indepi^ndcni civiliiation, and there- 
fore is as isolated and singular in Africa as Africa itself appears 
tn relation to the other pans of the world. The northern pari 
of African which may be specially called that of the coasl-lerri* 
tffry (for Eo-pt has been ffeqnently driven back on itself, by 
the Meditertantan) lies on tlie Mediicrmnean and the Atlantic; 
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a magnificent lerritory, on which Carthage once lay — the site 
of the modern Morocco, Algiers. Tunis, and Tripoli, This 
pari was to be — must be attadied lo Europe: the French have 
lately made a successful efforl in this flirection: like Hither- 
Asia, it looks Europe- wattls> Here id their lum have Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, and Byzantines, Mussulmans, Arabians, had 
llicir abode, and the intei-ests of Europe have always striven 
to get a footing in it- 

Tlie peculiarly African character is difficult to comprehend, 
for the very reason thai in reference to il, we niusi quite give 
lip the principle \\hich naturally accompanies all our ideas — 
tl;e category of Universality. Jn Negro life the characteristic 
point is the fad thai consciriusness has not yet attained ^*^~4- 
llie realisation of any substantial objective (xistence— as for 
example, God, or Law — in which the interest of man's volition 
t* invcJved and in which he realizes his own being. This dis- 
tinction between himself as an individual and ihe universality 
of his essential being, the African in the uniform, undeveloped 
oneness of his existence has net yet attained; so that the 
Knowledg'e of an absolute Being, an Other and a Higher than 
his individual self, is entirely wanting. The Negro, as already 
observed, exliibiis the natural man in his completely wild and 
untamed state. We must lay aside all thought of reverence 
and morality — all that ive call feeling — if we would rightly 
comprehend him: there is nothing harmonious with humamiy 
to be found in this type of character. The copious and circum- 
stantial accounts of Missionaries completely confirm this, and 
Mahotnmedantsm appears to be the only thing which in ary 
way brings the Negroes within Ihe range of culture. The Ma- 
hommedans too understand better than the Europeans, how to 
penetrate into the interior of the country. The grade of culture 
which the Negroes occupy may be more nearly appreciated by 
considering the aspect which li^IJgion presents among thern. 
That which forms the basis of religious conceptions is the con- 
sciousness on the part of man of a Higher Power— even though 
this is conceived only as a I'is naturae — in relation !o which he 
frcla himself a weaker, humbler being. Religion begins with 
tlie consciousness that there is something higher than man, 
Bui even Herodotus called the Negroes sorcerers: — now in 
Sorcery we have not the idea of a God, of a moral faith; it 
exhibit) man a» the highest power, regarding him as alont 
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their hidden mi^i into the world of p h c nnmrn tt by means of 
imagies. What th«7 ccficcive of as the power in *f*iyTn. is 
therefore nothing really objective, \UTivg a sidHtandd 
and different from thenriselvei, btit the first thti^ Ait 
in iheir way. Thit, taken quite indivcriminaidy, tfae^ exalt to 
the dt^ity of a "Genlua"; it may be an aBimal , a tree, a 
stone, Of a wooden fif^re. Thi* is Iheir fet\<k — a word to 
which the Poriugtiew firM gave currency, and which is derived 
from fcitizo, magic^ Here, in the Fetich, a kind of objcctiTe 
independence as contracted with the arbitrary fancy of the 
individual seems to manifest iTsetf; hut as the ohjectivitv is 
nothing other than the fancy of the individual projecting itself 
into space, the human individuality remains master of the im- 
age it has adopted. If any mischance occurs which the Fetich 
has not averled, if rai'n is suspended, if there is a failure in the 
crops, lliey bind and heat or destroy the Fetich and so get rid 
of it, making another imtnediately, and thus holding it in their 
own power. Such a Fetich has no independence as an object 
of religious worship; still less has It icsthetic independence 
as a work of art; it in merely a creation that expresses the 
arbitrary choice of its maker, and which always remains in his 
hands, fn iihort there is no rcliHon of dependence in this rc- 
llgton. There is Itowever one feature That points to something 
hijond ;■— the Wofskif of tht D^ad-^m which their deceased 
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forefathers and ancestors arc regarded by them as a power 
influencing ihe living. Their idea in Ihe matter is Uiat these 
ancestors exerci&e vengeance and indict upon man various 
injuries--«xactiy in the sense in which this was supposed of 
witches in the Middle Ages. Yet the power of the dead is not 
hdd superior to that of the living, for the Negroes command 
the dead and lay spelts upon them. Thus the power in question 
remains substantially always in bondage to the living subject. 
Death itself is looked upon by the Negroes as no universal 
natural law; even this, they think* proceeds from evil-disposed 
magicians. In this doctrine is certainly involved the elevation 
of man over Nature; to such a degree that the chance volition 
of man is superior to tlic merely natural — that he looks upon 
this as an instrument to which he does not pay the compliment 
of treating it in a way conditioned by ilself, but which he com- 
mand&>" 

But from the fact that man Is regarded as the Highest, it 
follows that he has no respect for himself; for only with the 
consciousness of a Higher Being does he reach a point of view 
which inspires him with real reverence. For if arbitrary choice 
is the absolotet the only substantial objectivity thai is realized, 
the mind cannot in auch be conscious of any Universality. The 
Negroes indulge, therefore, that perfect corMempi for humanity, 
which in its bearing on Justice and Morality is the fundamental 
charactenslic of the race. They have moreover no knowledge 
of the immortality of tlie soul, although spectres are supposed 
to appear. The undervaluing of humanity among them reaches 
an incredible degree of intensity. Tyranny is regarded as no 
wrong, and cannibalism is looked upon as quite customary and 
proper. Among us instinct deters from it, if we can speak ol 
instinct at all as appertaining to man. But with the Negro this 
is not the case, and the devouring of human flesh is altogether 
consonant with the general principles of the African race; to 
the sensual Negro, human ilcsh is but an object of sense — mere 
flesh. At the <Jeath of a King hundreds are killed and eaten; 
prisoners are butchered and their flesh sold in the markeis; 
the victor is accustomed to cat the heart of his slain foe. When 
magical rites are performed^ it frequently happens that the sor- 
cerer kills the first that comes in his way and divides his body 
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among the bystanders. Another characteristic fact in refer- 
ence to the Negroes is Slaver>. Negroes arc enslaved by Eu- 
ropeans and sold to America. Bad as this may be, their lot in 
their own land is even worse, since there a slavery quite as ab- 
solute C3cists; for it is the essential principle of slavery, that 
man has not yet attained a consciousness of his freedom, and 
consequently sinks down to a mere Thing — an object of no 
value. Among the Negroes moral sentiments are quite wcak^ 
or more strictly speaking, non-existent. Parents sell their 
children, and conversely children their parents, as either has the 
opportunity. Through the pervading influence oJ slavery all 
lliose bonds of moral rcg^ard which we cherish towards each 
other disappear, and it does not occur to the Negro mind to ex- 
pect Irom others what we are enabled lo claim- The polygamy 
of the Negroes has Erequently for its object the having many 
children, to be sold, every one of them, into slavery ; and very 
often naive complaints on this score are heard, as for instance 
in the case of a Negro in I^ndon, who lamented that he was 
now c^uite a poor man because he had already sold all his rela- 
tions. In the contempt of humanity displayed by the Negroes, 
it is not so much a despisingf of death as a want of regard for 
life that forms the characteristic feature. To this want of re- 
gard for life must be ascribed the great courage, supported by 
enormous bodily strength, exhibited by the Negroes, who allow 
themselves to be shot down by thousands In war with Euro- 
peans. Life has a value only when it has something valuable as 
its object. 

Turning our attention in the next place to the category of 
pclUical catistiiiithti, we shall see tlial the entire nature of this 
race is such as to preclude the existence of any such arrange- 
ment. The standpoint of humanity at this grade is mere sen- 
suous volition with energy of will : since universal spiritual 
laws (for example, that of the morality of the Family) cannot 
be recogni^d here. Universality exists only as arbitrary sut>- 
jeciive choice. The political bond can therefore not possess 
such a character as thst Free laws should unite the community. 
There is absolutely no bond, no restraint upon that arbitrary 
volition. Nothing but external force can hold the State to- 
gether for a moment. A ruler stands at the head, for sensuous 
barbarism can only be restrained by despotic power. But since 
the subjects are uf equally violent temper with their master. 
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they keep him on the otli^r hand wuliin limits. Under the chid 
there are many other chiefs with whorn the formerf whom we 
will call the King, takes roLinsel, and whose consent he must 
seek to gain, if he wishes to undertake a war or impose a tax. 
In this relation he can exercise more or less authority, and by 
fraiitl or force can on occasion put this or that chieftain out of 
the way. Ecsidei this the Kings have other specified preroga- 
tives. Among the Ashantees the King inherits all the property 
left by his subjects at their death. In other places all unmar- 
ried women belong to the King, and whoever wishes a wife, 
must buy her from him. If the Negroes are discontented with 
their King they depose and kill htm. In Dahomey, when they 
are thus displeased, the custom is lo send parrots' eggs to the 
King, as a sign of dissatisfaction with his government. Some- 
times also a deputation is sent^ which imimales to him, thai the 
burden of government must have been very troublesome to him, 
and that he had better rest a little. The King then thanks his 
subjects, goes into his apartments, and has himself strangled 
by the women. Tradition aMcges that in former times a state 
composed of women made itself famous by its conquests : it was 
a slate at whose head was a woman. She is said to have 
pounded her own son in a mortar, tohave besmeared herself with 
the blood, and to have had the blood of pounded children con- 
stantly at hand. She is said lo have driven away or pnt to death 
all the males, and commanded the death of all male children. 
These furies destroyed everything in the neighborhoodn and 
were driven to constant plunderings. because ihey did not cul- 
tivate the land. Captives in wai were taken as husbands ; preg- 
nant women had to betake themselves outside the encampment ; 
and if they had born a son, put him out of the way. This in- 
famous state, the report goes on to say. subsequently disap- 
peared. Accompanying the King we constantly find in Negro 
States, the executioner, whose office is regarded as of the high- 
est consideration, and by whose hands, the King, though he 
makes use of him for putting suspected persons to death, may 
himself suffer death, if the grandees desire it. Fanaticism, 
which, notwiih^itanding the yielding' disposition of the Negro 
in other respects, can be eJteited, surpasses, when roused, all 
belief. An English traveller states ihat when a war is deter* 
mined on in Ashanice, solemn ceremonies precede it: among 
other things the bones of the King's mother are laved with 
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humvi blood A« a prelude to tbc war, the King ordains an 
uiuUu|{ht upon hb own irtlropolis* as if to cjccjtc the due 4c- 
gfc4 ol freni>, Tht King sent word lo the English Hmchin- 
feiAii: ' (.niriaUin, take care, and watch well over your bnuljr, 
Th« mriieii^r of death has drawn his sword and will strike the 
ncrk of many A&hantees ; when (he drum sounds it is the death 
■llpial for in ul tit tides. Come to the King, if you can, uid fear 
iiolhing for yourself." The drum beat, and a leirible cAnu^ 
wu begun; all who came in the way of the frenaded Neffroev 
In ihe tireeti were (tabbed. On such occasions the King has all 
vrhum be suspects killed, and tlie deed then assumes the charge- 
trr of a sacred act. Every idea thrown into the mind of the 
Negro ifl caught up and realized with the whole energy of his 
will ; but this rcaltEation involves a wholesale destruction, 
Theac people condnuc long at rest, but suddenly their passions 
ferment, and then they are quite beside themselves. The de- 
It ruction which U the consequence of their excitement, is caused 
by the fact that it is no positive idea, no thought which produces 
thete commotions ; — a physical rather than a spiritual enthusi- 
ajem. In Dahomey, wher the King dies, the bonds of society 
are loosed ; in his palace begins indiKTiminatc havoc and dis- 
organization- Ai! the wives of the King (in Dahomey their 
number is exactly 3,333) are massacred, and through the whole 
town plunder and carnage run Hot. The wives of the King 
regard this their death as a necessity; tbey go nchly attired to 
meet it The authorities have to hasten to proclaim the new 
governor, simply to put a stop to massacre. 

From these various traits it is manifest that want of selF- 
cotitrol distinguishes the character of the Negroes, This con- 
dition Is capable of no development or culture, and as we see 
them at this day, such have they always been. The only essen- 
tial connection that has existed and continued between the 
Negroes and the Europeans is thai of slavery. In this the 
Xegroes sec nothing unbecoming them, and the English who 
have done most for abolishing the slave-trade and slavery, are 
treated by the Negroes themselves as enemies. For it is a 
point of first importance with the Kings to sell their captured 
enemies, or even their own subjects; and viewed in the light 
of such facts, we may conclude siavtry to have been the occasion 
of Ihe increase of human feeling among the Negroes. The doc- 
trine which we deduce Irom this condition of slavery among the 
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Nc^oe£, and which conslilutes the only side oE the qucalion 
that has an interest for our inqairy, is that which we deduce 
from :he Idea: vii. that the " Natural condition '* itself is one 
of absolute and thorough injustice— HzonL raven lion of the Right 
and Just Every intermediate grade between this and the 
realization of a rational State retains — as might be expected — 
dements and aspects of injustice; therefore we find slavery 
even in the Greek and Roman States, as we do serfdom down 
Co the latest times. Btit thus existing in a State, slavery is itself 
a phase of advance from the merely isolated sensual existence — 
a phase of education — a mode of becoming participant in a 
higher morality and the culture connected with it. Slavery is 
in and for itself injustice, for the essence of humanity is Freedom; 
but for this man must be matured. The gradual abolition of 
slavery is therefore wiser and more equitable than its sudden re- 
moval. 

At this point we leave Africa* not to mention it again. For 
it is no historical part of the World; it has no movement or 
development to exhibit. Historical movements in it — that is in 
its northern part— belong to the Asiatic or European World. 
Carthage displayed there an important transitionary phase of 
civilization; but, as a PhcEnician colony, it belongs to Asia. 
Egypt will be considered in reference to the passage of the 
human mind from its Eastern to its Western phase, but it does 
not belong to the African Spirit, What we properly under- 
stand by Africa, b the Un historical. Undeveloped Spirit, still 
involved in the conditions of mere nature, and which had to be 
presented here only as on the threshold of the World's History. 

Having eliminated this introductory element, we find our- 
selves for the first time on the real theatre of History. It now 
only remains for us to give a prefatory sketch of the Geograph- 
ical basis of the Asiatic and European world. As\a is, character- 
istically, the Or'm\t quarter of the globe — the region of origina- 
tion. It is indeed a Western world for America - but as Europe 
presents on the whole, the centre and end of the old world, and 
ifl absolutely the Wt^—SQ Asia is absolutely the Eost. 

In Asia arose the Light of Spirit, and therefore the history of 
the Worid. 

We must now consider the various localities of Asia. Iti 
physical constitution presents direct antitheses, and the essen- 
tial relation of these antitheses. Its various geographical prin- 
ciples arc formaiions in themselves developed and perfected. 
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First, the norlhem slope, Siberia, must be eliminated. This 
slope, from the Altai chain, with its fine streams^ ihal pour their 
waters into the northern Ocean, does not at all concern us here ; 
because the Northern Zone, as abeady stated, lies out of the 
paTe of History. But the remainder includes three very inter- 
esting localities. The first is» as in Africa, a massive Upland, 
with a mountain girdle which contains the hig'hest summits in 
the World. This Upland is bounded on the South and South- 
cast, by the MuS'Tag or Imaus. parallel to which, farther south, 
runs the Himalaya chain. Towards the E^jt, a mountain 
chain running from South to North, parts off the basin oi ihe 
Amur. On tbc North lie the Altai and Songarian mountains; 
in connection with the latter, in the Northwest the Musart anil 
in the West the Belur Tag, which by the Hindoo Coosh chain 
arc again united with the Mus-Tag. 

This high mountain -girdle is broken through by streams, 
which are dammed up and form great valley plains^ Tlicsc, 
more or less inundated, present centres of excessive luxuriance 
and fertility, and are distinguished from the European river dis- 
tricts in their not fDrniiiig, as those dOj proper valleys with val- 
leys branching out from them, but nver-plalns. OE this kind 
arc — the Chinese Valley Plain, formed by the Hoang-Ho and 
Vang-tse-Kiang (the yellow and blue streams) — next that of 
India, formed by the Ganges; — less important is the Indus, 
which in the north, gives character to the Punjaub, and in the 
south flows through plains of sand. Farther on, the lands of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which rise in Armenia and hold their 
course along the Persian mountains. The Caspian sea has 
similar river valleys; in the East those formed by the Oxus and 
Jaxartes [Gihon and Slhon) which pour their waters into the 
Sea of Aral ; on Ihe West those of ihe Cyrus and Ara>;es (Knr 
and Aras). — The Upland and the Plains must he distinguished 
from each other ; the third tiement is their inlermixture, which 
occurs in Hither [Anterior] Asia, To this belongs Arabia, the 
]andof the Desert, the upland of plains, ihe empire of fanaticism. 
To this belong Syria and Asia Minor, connected with the sea, 
and having constant intercourse with Europo- 

In regard lu A-sIa the remark above offered respecting geo- 
graphical differences is especially true; viz. that the rearing of 
cattle is the business of the Upland — agriculture and industrial 
pursuits that of the valley-plains^while commerce and naviga-* 
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lion Form the third and last item. Patriarchal independence b 
stricdy bound up with ihe first condition of eockly ; property 
anil the relation of lord and serf wilh the second ; civil freedom 
with thq third, in the Upland, where the various kinds of cat- 
tle breeding, the rearing of horses, camels, and sheep, (not so 
iTiLich of oxen) deserve attentiort, we must also distiirguish the 
calm habitual life of nomati tribes from the wild and restless 
character they display in their conquestSn These people, with- . 
out developing ihemselves in a really historical form, are surayed t^ 
by a powerful impulse Jeadinjj them to change their aspect as 
nalions ; and although rhcy have not attained an historical char- 
acter, the beginning of History may be traced to them. It mti&t * 
however be allowed that the peoples of the plains are more in- 
teresting. In agricnhure itself is involved^ i/j^ facta, the ces- 
sation of a roving life. It demands foresight and solicitude lor 
ihcfuFure; reflection on a general idea is thus awakened; and 
herein lies the principle of property and productive industry. 
China, India, Babylonia, have riser lo the position of cuhivated 
lands of this kind. But as the peoples that have occupied these 
lands have been shut up within themselves, and have not ap- 
propriated thai clement of civilization which the sea supplies, 
(or at any rate only at the commencement of their civiliialion) 
and as their navigation of it — to whatever extent it may have 
taken place — remained without influence on their culture — a re- 
lation to the rest of History could only exist in their case, 
through their being sought out. and their character investigated 
by others. The mountain -girdle of the upland, the uplan*! itself, 
and the river-plains, characterize Asia physically and spiritu- 
ally: but tliey themselves are not concretely, really, historical 
elements. Tlie opposition between the extremes is simply rec- 
ognized, not harmonized : a firm settlement in the fertile plains 
is for the mobile, restless, roving, condition of the mountain 
and Upland races, nothing more than a constant object of en- 
deavor. Physical features distinct in the sphere of nature, as- 
sume an essential historical relation. — Anterior Asia has both 
elements in one, and has, consequently, a relation to Europe; 
for what is most remarkable in it, this land has not kept for 
itself, but sent over lo Europe. It presents the origination of alt 
religious and political principles, but Europe has been the scene 
of their development, 
Europe, to which we now come, has not the physical vari^ 
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Ftrrt, ihc northern slop^, Siberia, must b« eliminated. This 
Blopc, from the Altai chain, with its 6re streams, that pour their 
vraters inio the nonhem Ocean, does not al all concern us here; 
because the Northero Zone, a5 ah'ca<ly stated, lies out of the 
pale ol History. But ihe remainder includes tliree very inter- 
esiing 1ocahties> The first is. as in Africa, a massive Upland, 
with a mountain girdle which contains the highest summits in 
the World, This Upland is bounded on Ihe South and South- 
cast, by the Mus-Tag or Imaus, parallel to which, farther south, 
runs the Himalaya chain. Towards ihc Eajt. a mountain 
chain running from South to North, parts off the basin ot the 
Amur On llae North lie the Altai and Songarian mountains; 
in connection with the latten in the Northwest the Musart and 
in the West the BelurTag, which by the Hindoo Coosh chain 
are again united with the M us-Tag, 

Thifl high mountain -girdle \s broken through by streams, 
which are dammed up and (orm great valley plains. These, 
more or less inundated, present centres of excessive luxuriance 
and fcrlitity, and arc distinguished from the European river dis- 
tricts in their not forming, as those do, proper valleys with val- 
\cy% branching out from them, but river-plains. Of this kind 
are — ihe Chinese Valley Plain, formed by the Hoang-Ho and 
Yang-tne-Kiang (the yellow and blue streams)— nevt that of 
India, formed by the Ganges; — less important is the TnJus, 
which in the north, gives character to the Punjaub, and in the 
■outh ITows through plains o! sand. Farther on, the lands of 
the Tigris and KuphraEes, which rise in Armenia and hold iheir 
courie along the Persian mountains The Caspian sea has 
similar river valleys; in the East those formed by the Oxusand 
Jaxarlt-^ (Gihon and SIhon) which pour their waters into (he 
Sea of Aral ; on the West those of the Cyrus and Ara^cs (Kur 
and Aras). — The Upland and the Plains must be distinguished 
from each other : the thiril element is their intermixture, which 
occurs in Hither [Anterior] Asia. To ihij bclonj^ Arabia, the 
land of ihe Desert, the upland of plains, the empire of fanaticism. 
To this belong Syria and Asia Minor, connected with the sea, 
and having constant intercourse with Europe, 

In regard to Asia the remark above offered respecting geo- 
graphical differences h especially Iruc: v\z. thai llic rL»aring of 
cattle is [Uo business of the Lapland—agriculture and industrial 
pursuits ilmt <rf the valley-plains — while commerce and naviga- 
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^IKoii form the third and last item. Patriarchal independence is 
strictly bound up wilh the first condition ol society; properly 
and the rdation of lord and s,ed with the second ; civil freedom 
wilh the third- In the Upland, where the various kinds of cat- 
tle breeding, the rearing oE horses, camels, and sheep, (not so 
much of oxen) deserve attention, we must also distinguish the 
calm habitual life of nomad tribes from the wild and restless 
character they display in their conquests- These people, with- . 
out developing themselves in a really historical form, are swayed '- 
b> a powerful impulse leading' them to change their aspect aa 
nations ; and although they i:ave not attained an historical char- 
acter, the beginning of Flisiory may be traced lothem. It must* 
however be allowed that the peoples of the plains are more in- 
teresting. In agriciilture itself is involved, ipse facto, the ees- 
sation of a rovir^g life. It demands foresight and solicitude for 
the future : reflection on a general idea is thus awakened ; and 
herein lies the principle of property and productive Industry. 
China, India, Babylonia, have risen lo the position of cultivated 
lands of this kind. But as the peoples that have occupied these 
^■inds have been shut up within themselves^ and have not ap- 
^^ropriaied that clement of civilization which the sea supplies, 
(or at any rate only at the commencenicnl of their civilization) 
and as their navigation of it — to whatever extent it may have 
taken place — remained without influence on their culture — a re- 
lation to the rest of History could only exist In their case, 
through their being sought out, and their character investigated 
Sy others. The mountain -girdle of the upland, the upland itself, 
and the river-plains, characterize Asia physically and spiritu- 
^^U> : but tlicy themselves are not concretely, really, historical 
^^Bcmenis. The opposition between the extremes is simply rec- 
og:itizcd, not harmonized : a firm settlement in the fertile plaina 
^ie for the mobile, restless, rovinp, condition of the mountain 
^Bnd Upland races, nothing more than a constant object of en<* 
^^eavor. Physical features distinct in the sphere of nature, as- 
sume an essential historical relation. — Anterior Asia has both 
elements in one, and has, consequently^ a relation lo Europe; 
for what is most remarkable in it, this land has not kept for 
itself, but sent over to Europe. It presents the origination of all 
religious and political principles, but Europe has been the scene 
ol their development. 
E%trope, to which we now come, has not the physical varie- 
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Jfi iJv Jfuftvi4aal, tad vrfnch owstibitps the Tcflecun of tbc 
IfuUvMiUl in hJi own cofucicnu.* Where there is merely 
Wltmillrtil frc«doni. coiranamls and laws sire regarded ai tome- 
thblg fafd ind abfttrBirt, to which the subjcc! holds himself in 
ibwluu ftcrviiudc, ThcM Uwt need not concur with the desire 
of 1li«< UMvit\uM], nnt\ the fttihjects are consequently like chil- 
i]r«n, wli'i oliry thrir parenti wirhout will or insight of their 
nwii fliil N> iLiffircrivc freedom arises, and man descends from 
Ihf ('oniFMii>li(i(>ti of t^Kicrnal reality into his own soul, the 
tnnlrPM ■ii^k''*'^*! I'X rpfltction ariHrs, involving the Negation 
nf ttralltv. The drawini; hack from the actual world forms 
ifitit (tiiht an itrkUlhrtii, of which one side Is the absolute Being 
■^h« nivlur— ihp mhpr ihc htinian siihjecl as an individual. 
Ifi Itkal immediate, iiurcllcclcd contciouAncas which character- 
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izes the East, these two are not yet distinguished. The sub- 
stantial world is distinct from the individual, but the antithesis 
ha& not yd created a schism between [absolute and subjective] 
Spirit. 

The first phase — that with which we have to begin — is the 
East. Unn:flccled consciousness— substantial, objective, spir- 
itual cxisicncc^forms the basis; to which the subjective will 
first sustains a relation in the form of faith, confidence, obedi- 
ence. In the political life of the East we find a realised rational 
freedom, developing' itself without advancing to subfcctirc free- 
dom. It is the childhood of History. Substantial forms consti- 
tute the tiorgcous edifices of Oriental Etnpires in which we find 
all rational ordinances and arrangements, but in such a way, 
that individuah remain as mere accidents. These revolve round 
a cenlrc, round the sovereign, who^ as patriarch — not as despot 
in the sense of the Hontan Imperial Constitution— stands at the 
head. For he has to enforce the moral and substantJal ; he lias 
to upheld those essential ordinances which are already estab- 
lished; so that what among us belongs entirely to subjective 
freedom, here proceeds from the entire and general body of 
the State. The glory of Oriental conception is the One Indi- 
vidual as that substantial being to which al[ belongs, so that 
no other individual has a separate existence, or mirrors himself 
in his subjective freedom. All the riches of imagination and 
Nature are appropriated to that dominant existence in which 
subjective freedom is essentially merged; the latter looks for 
its dignity not in itself, hui in ihai absolute tAject. All the 
elements of a complete State — even subjectivity — may be found 
there^ but not yet harmonized with the grand substantia] being. 
For outside the One Power— before which nothing can main- 
tain an independent cTustcncc^therc is only revolting caprice, 
which, beyond the limits of the central power, roves at will 
whhout purpose or result. Accordingly we find the wild hordes 
breaking out from the Upland — fallirg upon the countries in 
question, and laying them waste, or settling down in them, and 
giving up their wild hfe; but in all cases resultlessly lost in 
the central substance. This phase of Substantiality, since it has 
not taken up its antithesis into itself and overcome it, directly 
divides itself into two elements. On the one side we see dura- 
tion, stability^Empircs bclongirp: to mere space, as il were 
[as distinguished from Time] — unhistorical History; — as for 
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te SCMe texd oo tl^ Fmir ttfaAkm 
nvcb n oMi togvUMr me anstTtstioci 
W itt pnmkffC Ctfi^ itf a^nODitiaDs, retribatnc or rather 
MC%AavT jrfktiofti ; — a prosaic Eo^kic, bccnoc die uitkh- 
fliii ot Fon% ite, IidiBty, Ideality, has not jet assencd ioM, 
0« Cbr c^farr Mde, tllc Form of Time staods contnxtrd with 
lUi iptfal itabi&t^r. The SCate« m qaestioa, witbout imdcr- 
gong mjr dtange m Aemselvca, or to the principle of thdr 
€XuUncr, arr ODiutaiitly changing their posibon lowards each 
odicr. Thcr are m ocftxles^ convict, which bnogs oa npid 
destruction. The oppofifig principle of individtuUty enters into 
Ibese cDiiflicting rdatkms; bat it » itself as jet only tmcoD- 
idous, fncrely natural Univcrsality—Li^it, which u not yet 
the light of the personal looJ. This Hiitcry^ too (i>,, of the 
struggles before-mentioned) is, for the most pai% really umMit' 
iorkai for it ii only the repetition of the same majestic rain. 
The new element, which in the shape of bravery, prowess* mag- 
nanimity, occx»pie» the place of (he previous despotic pomp, 
goes through the same circle of decline and subsidence^ This 
subsidence is therefore not really such, for through all this rest- 
leis charge no advance is made. History passes at this point — 
and only outwardly, i.e., without connection witb the previous 
phase — to Central Asia, Continuing the comparison with the 
ages of the individual man, this '.vctild be the boyhood of His- 
tory, rw longer manifesting the repose and trustingness of the 
child, but boisterous and turbulent. The Greek World may then 
be compared with the period of adofescence, for here we have 
Individualities forming themselves. This is the second main 
principle in human History. Morality is, as in Asia, a prin- 
ciple; but it is morality impressed on individuality, and conse- 
fjurnily denoting the free volition of Individuals. Here, then, 
li tlie Union of the Moral with the subjective Will, or the 
Kingdom of Bfautiful Freedom, for the Idea is united with 
a plastic form. It is not yet regarded abstractedly, hut imme- 
fliatcl^ bound up with the Real, s& in a beautiful work of Art; 
the Sensuous bears the stamp and expression of the Spiritual. 
This Kingdom is consequently true Harmony; the world of 
the most charming, but perishable or quickly passing bloom: 
It In the natural, unreflecting observance of what is becoming — 
not yet true M^rafity, The Jndividnal will of the Subject 
adopts unreflectingly the conduct and habit prescribed by Jua- 
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tice and the Laws. The Individual is therefore in uncon- 
scious unity with the Idea — the social wcal» Thai which in the 
East is divided into two extremes — the substantial as such, and 
the individuality absorbed in it — meets here. But these distinct 
principles are only immcdtaUiy in unity, and consequently in- 
volve the highest degree of contradiction; for this sesthetic 
Mor^ity has not yet pasi^ed through the struggle of subjective 
freedom, in its second birth, its paiin^tncsis ; it is not yet puri- 
fied to the standard of the free subjectivity that is the essence 
of true morahty. 

The third phase is the realm of abstract Universality (in 
which the Social aim absorbs ail individual alms): it h the 
Roman State, the severe labors of the Manhood of History, 
For true manhood acts neither in accordance with the caprice 
of a despot, nor in obedience to a graceful caprice of its own; 
but works for a general ainit one in which the individual per- 
ishes and realizes his own private object only in that grencra] 
aim. The State begins to have an abstract existence, and to 
develop itself for a definite object, in accomplishing which ita 
members have indeed a share, but not a complete and concrete 
one [calling their whole being into play]. Free individuats are 
sacrificed to the severe demands of the National objects, to 
which they must surrender themselves in this service of abstract 
generalization. The Roman State is not a repetition of such 
a State of Individuals as the Athenian Polis was. The genial- 
ity and joy of soul that existed there have given place to harsh 
and rigorous toil. The interest of History is detached from 
individuals, but these gain for themselves abstract, formal 
Universality, The Universal subjugates the individuals; they 
have to merge their own interests iu it; but in return the ab- 
straction which they themselves embody — that is to say, Iheir 
personality — is recognized: in their individual capacity they 
become persons with definite rights as such* In the same sense 
as individuals may be said to be incorporated in the abstract 
idea of Person, Natiojuit Individualities fthosc of the Roman 
Provinces) have also to experience this fate: in this form of 
UniversaUty their concrete forms are crushed, and incorporated 
witli it as a homogeneous and indifferent mass. Rome be- 
comes a Pantheon of all deities, and of all Spiritual existence, 
but these divinities and this Spirit do not retain their proper 
vitality. — The development of the State in question proceeds 
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in two directions. On Ihe one hand, as based on reflection — 
abstract Universality — it has tlie express outspoken antithesis 
in itself: it llicrefore essentially intfolvt-s in ilself the struggle 
which that antithesis supposes; with the necessary issue, that 
individual caprice — the purely contingent and thoroughly 
worldly power of one despot — gels Ihe better of thai abstract 
universal principle. At the very outset we have the antithesis 
between the Aim of the Stale as the abstract universal principle 
on the one hand, and the abstract personality of the individual 
on the other hand. But when subsequently, in the historical 
development* individuality gains the ascendant, and the break - 
ing np of the coramunily Into its component atoms can only l>e 
restrained by external compulsion, then the subjective might oi 
indh'idual dcsftotism comes forward to play its part* as i! sum- 
moned to fulfil this task. For the mere absiract compliance 
with Law implies on the part of the subject of law the supposi- 
tion that he has not attained to self-orRanization and self-con- 
trol ; and this principle of obedience, instead of being hearty and 
voluntary, has for its motive and ruling power only the arbi- 
trary and contingent disposition of the individual; so tliat the 
latter is led to seek consolation for the loss of his freedom in 
exercising and developing his private right. This is the purely 
worldly harmonization of the antithesis. But in the next place, 
the pain Infiirled hy Despotism begins to be felt, and Spirit 
driven back into its utmost depths, leaves the godless world, 
seeks for a harmony in itself, and l>egins now an inner life — 
a complete concrete subjectivity, which possesses at the Kune 
time a substantialiiy that is not gtoundetl in mere e.^tcma! ex- 
istence. Within the soul therefore arises the Sffirttvai pacifica- 
tion of ihe struggle, in the fact ihat the individual personality, 
instead of following its own capricious choice, is purified and 
elevated into universahly; — a fiubjcctivily that of its own free 
will atlopis principles tending to the good of all — reaches, in 
fact, a divine personality- To that worldly cmpircn this Spir- 
itual one wears a predominant aspect of opposition, as the e.U' 
pi're of a subjectivity that has attained to the knowledge of 
itflclf— itself in its essential nature — the Empire of Spirit in 
its full sense. 

The Grrmnn world appears at this point of development — 
the fourth phase of World- Hi story. This would answer in the 
c mparison with the periods of human life to its 0/<J A^^c, The 
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Old Age of Nature ia weakness ; but Ihat of Spirit is its perfect 
maturity and slren^th, in which it returns to unity with itself, 
but in its fully developed character as Spiril. — This fourth 
phase begins with the Reconcihaiion presented in Christianity; 
but only in the germ, without national or political dcvdopmeiit. 
We must therefore regard it as commencing rather with the 
enormous contrast between the spiritual, reli^ous principle, 
and the barbarian Real World. For ?>pirit as the consciousness 
of an inner World is, at the commencement, itself still in an 
abstract form. All that is secular is consequently given over 
10 rudeness and capricious violence. The Mohammedan prin- 
ciple — the enlightenment of the Oriental World^is the first to 
contravene this barbarism and caprice. We find it developing 
itself later and more rapidly than Christianity; for the tatter 
needed eight centuries to grow \ip into a political form. But 
that principle of the German World which we are now dis- 
cussing, attained concrete reality only in the history of the 
German Nations. The contrast of the Spiritual principle 
animating the EccUsiosttcal State, with the rough and wild 
barbarism of the Secular State, is here likewise present. 
The Secular ought to be in harmony with the Spiritual prin- 
ciple, but we find nothing more than the recognition of that 
obligation- The Secular power forsaken by the Spirit, must 
in the first instance vanish in presence of the Ecclesiastical [as 
representative of Spirit] ; btit while this latter degrades itself 
to mere secularity, it loses its influence with the loss of its 
proper character and vocation. From this corruption of the 
Ecclesiastical element — that is, of the Church— ^results the 
higher form of rational thought. Spirit once more driven hack 
wpon itself, produces its work in an intellectual shape, and be- 
comes capable of realizing the lileal of Reason from the Sec- 
ular principle alone. Thus it happens, that in virtue of ele- 
ments of Universality, which have the principle of Spirit as 
their basis, the empire of Thotighl is established actually and 
concretely. The antithesis of Church and State vanishes. The 
Spiritual becomes reconnected with the Secular, and develops 
this latter as an independently organic existence. The State 
no longer occupies a position of real inferiority to the Church, 
and is no longer subordinate to it. The latter asserts no pre- 
rogative, and the Spiritual is no longer an element foreign to 
the Slate, Freedom has found the means of realizing its Ideal 
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— ltd true existence. Tbia is the ultimate result which die 
process of History is intended to accomplish, and we have to 
trtverae in detail the long track which has been thus cursorily 
traced out Yet lei^th of Time is soroethu^ entirely relative, 
and the dement of Spirit is Eternity. Duration, properly 
q>eakiog, cannot be said to bckmg to it. 



PART I 



THE ORIENTAL WORLD 

WE have to begin with the Oriental World, but nol be- 
fore the period in which we discover Stales in il. 
The diffusion of Language and the formation of 
races lie beyond Ihe limits of Historyn History is prose, and 
myths fall short of History, The consciousness of externa! 
definite existence only arises in connexion with the power to 
fonn abstract distinctions and assign abstract predicates; and 
in proportion as a capacity for expressing Laws (of natural or 
social life] is acquired, in the same proportion does the ability 
manifefit itself, to comprehend objects in an unpoetical form. 
While the ante-historical is that which precedes political life, 
it also lies beyond self -cognizant life; though surmises and 
suppositions may he entertained respecting that period, these 
do not amount to facts. The Oriental World has as Its inherent 
and distinctive principle the Substantial [the Prescriptive], in 
Morality, We have the first example of a subjugation of the 
mere arbitrary will, which is merged in this substantiality. 
Moral distinctions and requirements are <.xpresscd as Laws, 
but so that the subjective will is governed by these Laws as by 
an external force. Nothing subjective in the shape of disposi* 
tion. Conscience, formal Freedom, is recognized- Justice is 
administered only on the basis of external morality, and 
Governmeni exists only as the prerogative of compulsion. 
Our civil law contains indeed some purely compulsory ordi* 
nances. 1 can be compelled to give up another man's property, 
OT to keep an agreement which I have made; but the Moral 
is not placed by «j in the mere compulsion, hut in (he disposition 
of the subjects — their sympathy with the requirements of law. 
Morality is in the East likewise a subject of positive legislation, 
and although the moral prescriptions (the substat\c£ of their 

in 
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Ethics) may be perfect, what should be internal subjective seEi- 
timent is made a matter of external arrangeTneiit. There Ja 
no want of a will to command moral actions, but of a will to 
perform them because commanded from tisUhin. Since Spirit 
has not yet attained subjectivity, it wears the appeaiance of 
spirituality still iDvoIvcd in the conditions of Nature, Since 
the external and the internal. Law and Moral Sense, are not 
yet distinguished — stil! form an undivided unity— so also do 
ReligiOR and the State. The Constitution generally is a Theoc- 
racy, and the Kingdom of God is to the same extent also a 
secular Kingdom as the secular Kingdom is also divine. What 
we call God has not yet in the East been realized in conscious- 
ness, for our idea of God involves an elevation of the soul to 
the supersensual. While ice obey, because what we are re- 
quired to do is confirmed by an internal sanction, there the Law 
is regarded as inherently and absolutely valid without a senae 
of the want of this subjective confirmation. In the law men 
recognize not thetr own will, but one entirely foreign. 

Of the several parts of Asia we have already eliminated as 
unhiatorical, Upper Asia (so far and so long aa it; Nomad 
population do not appear on the scene of history), and Siberia. 
The rest of the Asiatic World is divided into four districts: 
first, the River-Plains, foimed by the Yellow and Blue Stream, 
and the Upland of farther Aaa— China and the Mongols, Sec- 
ondly, the valley of the Ganges and that of the Indus. The 
third theatre of Hislory comprises the river-plains of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, the Upland of Persia, and the other valley-plains 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, to which Hither-Asia attache* 
Itself. Fourthly, the River-plain of the Nile. 

With China and the Mongols— the realm of theocratic des- 
potism — History begins. Both have the patriarchal constitu- 
tion for their principle — so modified in China, a» lo admit the 
development of an organized system of secular polity; while 
among the Mongols it limits itself to ihe simple form of a 
spiritual, religious sovereignty. In China the Monarch is Chief 
as Patriai-ch. The laws of the state are partiy civil crdinancest 
partly moral reqntrements; so that the internal law — the knowl- 
edge on the part of the individual of the nature of his volition, 
as his own inmost st-lf — even this is the subject of external 
statutory enactment. The sphere of subjectivity does not then, 
attain to maturity here, since moral laws are treated as legi&la- 
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re enactnrcnts, and [aw on its part tias an elhica] aspect. All 
lliat wc call subjectivity ia concentrated in the supreme head of 
the Stau, whOr in ill his legislation tias an «ye Co the health, 
wealth, and benefit of the whole. Contrasted willi tliis secalar 
Empire is the jpjritiial sovereignty o£ the Mongols, at the head 
of which atan^s tho Laxna, who is honored as God- In this 
Spiritual Empire no secular political life can be devdo()Ctl. 

In the second phase — the Jnjian realm — we see the tinity 
of political or^nizaiion — a perfect civil machinery, such as 
exists in China"— in the first instance, broken up. The several 
powers of society appear as dissevered and free in relation to 
each other. The different castes are indeed, fixed; but in view 
of the religious doctrine that established them, they wear ihf 
aspect of natural distinctions. Individuals are thereby still 
further stripped of proper personality — although it might ap* 
pear as if they derived gain from the development of the dis- 
tinctions in question. For though we find the organization 
of ihe State no longer, as in China, determined and arranged 
by the one a)l-abv»rbmg (personality [the bead of the State] 
the distinctions tliat exist are attributed to Nature, and so be- 
come difTerrnceg of Caste, The unity in which these divisions 
musT finally meet, is a religious one; and thus arises Theo- 
cratic Aristocracy and its despotism. Here begins, therefore^ 
the distinction between the spiritual consciousness and secular 
conditions; but as the separation implied in the above men* 
tioned distinctions is the cardinal consideration, so also we find 
in the religion the principle of the isolation of the constituent 
elements of the Idea; — a principle which posits the harshest 
antithesis — the conception of the purely abstract unity of God, 
and of the purely sensual Powers of Nature, The connection 
of the two ts only a constant changtr^a restless hurrying from 
one extreme to the other— a wild chaos of fruitless variation, 
which must a(^>ear as madness to a duly regulated, intelligent 
consciousness. 

The third important form — presenting a contrast to the im- 
movable unity of China and to tlie wiW and turbulent unrest 
_STTii<ITa — is ibe Persian Realm. China is quite pccuKariyGf^- 
cntal: India we might compare with Greece; Persia on the 
other hand with Rome. In Persia namely, the Theocratic 
power appears as a Monarchy. Now Monarchy is that kind 
of constitutiDn which docs indeed unite the member* of the 
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body politic in the head of the government as in a point; but 
regards that bead neither as Ihe absolute director nor the arbi- 
trary ruler, but as a power vihose will Is regulated by the &ame 
principle of law as the obedience of the subject. We have thus 
a general principle, a Law, lying at the basis of the whole, but 
which, still regarded as a dictum of mere Nature (not as free 
and absolute Truth] is clogged by an antithesis (that of formal 
freedom on the part of a:an as commanded to obey positive 
alien requirements]- Ttie representation, therefore, which 
Spirit makes of itself is, at this grade of progress, of a pureJy 
natural kind — Light, This Universal principle is as much a 
regulative one for the monarch as for each of his subjects, 
and the Persian Spirit is accordingly clear, illmninated— the 
idea of a people living in pure morality, as in a sacred com- 
munity. But this has on the one band as a merely natural 
Ecdesia, the above antithesis still unreconciled; and its sanc- 
tity displays the characteristics of a compulsory, external one. 
On the other hand this antitliesis is exhibited in Persia in its 
being the Empire of hostile peoples, and the union of the most 
widely differing nations. The Persian Unity is not that ab- 
stract one of the Chinese Empire: it is adapted to rule over 
many and various nationalities, which it unites under the mild 
power of Universality as a beneficial Sun shining over all — 
waking them into Ufc and cherishing their growth. This Uni- 
versal principle — occupying the position of a root only— allows 
the several members a free growth for unrestrained expansion 
and ramification. In the organization of these several peoples, 
the various principles and forms of life have full play and con- 
tinue to exist togeiher. We find in this multitude of nations, 
roving Nomadcs: then we see in Babylonia and Syria com- 
merce and industrial pursuits in full vigor, the wildest sensual- 
ity, the most uncontrolled turbulence. The coasts mediate a 
connection with foreign lands. In the midst oE this confusion 
the spiritual God cf the Jews arrests our attention — like Brahm, 
existing only for Thought, yet jealous and excluding from his 
being and abolishing all dislinct speciality of manifestations 
(avatars], such as are freely allowed in other religions. This 
Persian Empire, then — since it can tolerate these several prin- 
ciples, exhibits the Antithesis in a lively active form, and Is 
not shut up within itsclfn abstract and calm, as are GiJna and 
India— makes a real transition in the History of the World. 
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If Persia forms the external Iransiiion to Greek life, the 
ititemal, mental transition is mediated by EgypL Here the 
antitheses in rheir abstract form are broken through; a break' 
ing through which efTects their tiulliflcation. This undeveloped 
reconciliation e^chibits the struggle of the most contradictoi? 
principles, which are not yet capable of hamionizing them- 
selves, but, setting up the birth of this harmony aa the proh- 
Icm to be solved, make themselves a riddle for themselves and 
for others, the solution of which is only to be found in the 
Greek World. 

n we compare these kingdoms in the light of their various 
fates, we find the empire of the two Chinese rivers the only 
durable kingdom in the World. Conquests cannot affect such 
an empire. The world of the Ganges and the Indus has also 
been preserved. A slate of things so destitute of [distinct] 
thoughl is likewise imperishable, but it b in its very nature 
destined to be mixed with other races — to be conquered and 
subjugated^ While these two realms have remained to the 
present day, of the empires of the Tigris and Euphrates on the 
contrary nothing remains^ except, at most, a heap of bricks; 
ibr the Persian Kingdom, as that of Transition, is by nattire 
perishable^ and the Kingdoms of the Caspian Sea are given up 
to the ancient struggle of Iran and Turan. The Empire of the 
solitary NUe is only present benrath the ground, in iis speech- 
less Dead, ever and anon stolen away to all quarters of the 
glot>e, and in their majestic habitations: — for what remains 
at>ove ground is nothing else but such splendid tombt. 
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CHINA 

ITH iht Enipire of Quna History fass to bcein. 



h '^t oM«s(, a^ Ear as history giv« tis any tnlonna- 
tioa ; and ha frinctpU hu such subsUndalil^, Uui for 
tht cfDfMJc ia i^uectioo it is at once tbe oldest and the newest 
EaHjr & wc src Oiiiu advancing lo the coodidon in which It 
it fosod St tfiia day ; ior as the contrast bctvccn objective cxi^t- 
caec ud >tibj«ctive £reedom of movement in it, b EtiQ warning, 
nrerj change ts <rachided^ and the fixedness of a duracter which 
recan popetuaUy. take5 the place of what wc should call the 
tnlj IriMortcaJ. China and India lie, as ii were, still cnEside tbe 
Wofld'% Hwiorf, aa tbe mere presupposition of elemcuts whose 
cocobinatioa imut be waited for to constitute their vital piOg< 
reK' Tbe uniPr of substantiality and subjective freedcmi so en- 
tinfy excludes tl»e dtstinclion and contrast of the two elements, 
lint by thit rery fact, substance cannot arrive at reHectic^n on 
tlielf — at inbjectivity. The Substantial {Fo£itive| in its nioral 
aiq>ect, rules therefore, not as the moral dispo&don of the 5ir^- 
;Vd, but as the despotism of the SM^cigm. 

No People has a so strirr!y contiimous series of Writer* of 
Hislor>'3SlhcChmese, Other Asiatic peoples also have ancient 
traditions, but no History. The Vedas of the Indiana are not 
mch. The traditions of the Arabs are very oW, but are not 
attached to a i^olitical constitution and its development. But 
aoch a constitution vnUts in (luna. and that in a distinct and 
prominent form. The Chiiiciir trndilions ascend to 3000 >ears 
before Chmt ; and th« SkuKin/:, their canonical document, be- 
ginning with the miverntrirrit of Yao, phres ihis ^357 years 
before Christ, It niny bru' W mfnirntaljy remarked, that the 
other Aiintii^ kin|;doini ftUo Tf»cU ■ h\^U antiquity. Accord* 
ing rn the culculallon r>f ftii Knul'*U wHiirr, the Egyptian his- 
tory C'-f ■) reathci to aan^ V«ri Mitrn Oiriit. the Assyrian to 
223i| the Indian to aaiH 'l^*>" ^^»' Iriiilltions respecting; the 
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principal kingdoms of the Easi reach to about 3300 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. Comparing this with the history of Ihc 
Old Testament, a space of 3400 years, according to the common 
acceptaiior, intervened between the Noachian Deluge and the 
Christian era. Bui Johannes von Muller has adduced weighty 
objections to this number. He places the Deluge in the year 
3473 before Christ — thus abom jooo years earlier — supponiog 
his view by the SeptuaginL I remark this only with the view 
of obvialinga diflfkulty that may appear to arise when we tncel 
with dates of a higher age than 2400 years before Christ, and yet 
find nothing about the Flood. — The Chinese have cerUin an* 
dent canonical documents, from which their history, consti- 
tution, and religion can be gathered. The Vedas and the MO' 
sale records are similar books; as also the Homeric poems. 
Among the Chinese these books are called Kings^ and consti- 
tute the foundation of all their studies. The Shu-King contains 
their history, treats of the government of the ancient kings, and 
gives the statutes cnacled by this or thai monarch. The V-King 
consists of figures, which have been regarded as the bases of the 
Chinese written character, and this book is also considered the 
groundwork of the Chinese Meditation. For it begins with the 
abstractions of Unity and Duality, and then treats of the con- 
crete existences pertaining to these abstract forms of thought. 
Lastly, the Shi-King is the book of the oldest poems in a great 
variety of styles. The high officers of the kingdom were an- 
ciently commissioned to bring with Ihexn to the annual festival 
all Ihe poems composed in their province within the year. The 
Emperor in full court was the judge of these poems, and those 
recognized as good received public approbation. Besides these 
three books of archives which are specially honored and studied, 
there are besides twn others, \cs% important, viz. the Li-Ki for 
Li-Kitig) which records the customs and ccTcmonial observ- 
ances pertaining to the Imperial dignity, and that of the State 
fanctionaries (with an appendix, Yo-Kirtg, treating of music); 
and the Tshun-tsin, the chronicle of the kingdom Lvi. whcvc 
Confucius appeared. These books arc the groundwork of the 
history, the manners and the laws of China. 

This empire early attracted the attention of Europeans, al- 
though only vague stories about it bad reached them. It was 
always marvelled at as a country which, self -originated, ap- 
peared to have no connection with the outer world. 
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In the thirteenth centurj 3 \'eii*tian (Marro Polo) explored 
it Icr tht fim 6mc, hat his reports were deemed bbulous. In 
later times, everything that he bad said respecting its extent 
and greatnr^ was enrirely conlirmed. By the lowest caJcuIa- 
iitm, China has 150,000,000 of inhabitants ; another makes the 
inunbcr 200,000,000, and the highest raises H e\'en to 300,000^- 
00a From the far north it stretches towards the south to India ; 
on the cast il is bounded by the vast Pacific, and on the west it 
extends towards Persia and the Caspian- China Proper is Qvcr- 
poputaEed. On both rivers, the Hoang-ho and the Yang-ise^ 
Kiang, dwell many millions of human beings, living on rafts 
adapted to all the requirements of thei^ mode of life, Thepopu- 
blion and the thoroughly organiied Slate -arrangemen is, de- 
scending even to the minutest details, have astonished £uro- 
p^iu; and a matter of especial astonishment is the accuracy 
with which their historical works are executed. For in China 
the Hisloriana are some of the highest functionaries. Two 
ministers constantly in attendance on the Emperor, are com- 
missioned to keep a journal of everything the Emperor does, 
commands, and says, and their notes arc then worked up atid 
made use of by the Historians. We cannot go further into the 
niinuti^ of their annals, which, as they themselves exhibit no 
dcvelopmcnl, wotild only hinder us in ours. Their History 
ascends to very ancient times, in which Fohi is named as the 
Diffuscr of culture, he having been the cnginal cdviltzer of 
China, He is said to have lived in the twenty-ninth century be- 
fore Christ — before the time, therefore, al which the Shu-King 
begin; but the mythical and prehistorical is treated by Qii- 
liese Historians as periecily historical. The first region of 
Chineae history is the north-western comer — China Proper — 
towanU that point where the Hoang-ho descends from the 
mountains ; for only at a later period did the Chinese empire 
eJtiend itself towards the south, to the Yang-tse-Kiang, The 
nimtive begins with the period in which men lived in a wild 
State, i.f. in the wooda, when they fed on the fruits of the earth, 
and clothed themselves with the skins of wild be;^sts. There 
was no recognition of definite laws among them. To Fohl (who 
must be duly distinguished from Fo, the founder of a new 
religion) is ascribed the instruction of men in building them- 
selvei huts and making dwellings. He Is sairl to have directed 
their attenlton to the changre and return of seasons, to barter 
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and Iradc; to have established lu^rnage . Uj have tang*!]! ihat 
Reason came from Heaven, and to have given instructions For 
rearing silkworms, building bridges, and making use of beasTs 
of burden. The Chinese historians arc very diffuse on the sub> 
ject of these various origins. The progress of the hrstory is the 
extension of the culture thus originaicd, to the south, and the 
beginning of a state and a government. The great Empire 
which had thus gradually been forried, was soon broken up 
into many provinces, which carried on long wars with each 
Other, and were then re-united into a Whole, The dynasties 
in China have oft«n been changed, and the one now dominant 
is generally marked as the twenty- second. In connection with 
the rise and fall of these dynasties arose the different capital 
cities that are found in this empire. For a long lime Nankin 
was the capital ; now it is Pekin ; at an earlier period other 
cities, China has been compelled to wage many v^'ars with the 
Tartars, who penetrated far into the country. The long wall 
built by Sbi-hoarg-ti — and which has always been regarded as 
a most astounding achievement — was raised as a barrier against 
the inroads of the northern Nomades- This prince divided the 
whole empire into thirty-six provinces, and made himself es- 
pecially remarkable by his attacks on the old literature, espe- 
cially on the historical books and historical studies generallyp 
He did this with the design of strengthening his own dynasty, 
by destroying the remembrance of the earlier one. After the 
historical books had been collected and burned, many hun- 
dreds of the literati ITed to the mountains, in order to save what 
remained. Every ore that fell into the Emperor's hands ex- 
perienced the same fate as the books. This Book-burning is a 
very imporianl circumstance, for tn spite of it the strictly canon- 
ical books were saved, as is generally the case. The first con- 
nection of China with the West occurred about 64 A.x>. At that 
epoch a Chinese emperor despatched ambassadors (it is said) to 
visit the ^" ise sages of the West- Twenty years later a Qiiresc 
general is reponed to have penetrated as far as Judea, At the 
beginning of the eighth century after Oirist, the first Christians 
are reputed to have gone to China, of which visit later visitors 
assert thai they found traces and monumenrs. A Tartar king- 
dom, Lyaii'Tong. existing in the north of China, is said to have 
been reduced and taken possession of by the Chinese with the 
help of the Western Tartars, about 1100 a.d. This, ncverihe- 
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less, g^ve these very Tartars an opportunity of securing a foot- 
ing in China. Similarly ihey admitted the Manchus with whom 
they engaged in war in the sixteenth and seventeenth ccDturies. 
which resulted in the present dynasty's obtaining possession of 
the ihront Yet this new djnasly has nol effected hirther 
change in the country, any more than did the earlier conquest 
of the Mongols in the year 1281. The Manchus that live in 
China have to conform to Chinese laws, and study Chinese sci- 
encefl. 

We pass now from these few dates in Chinese history to the 
contemplation of the Spirit of the constitution^ which hs^ al- 
ways remained the same. Wc can deduce it from the general 
principle, which is, the immediate unity oi the substantial Spirit 
and the Individual; but this is equivalent to the Spirit of the 
Family, which is here extended over the most |>Qpulous of 
countries. The element of Subjectivity — that is to say, the re- 
flection upon ttseU of the individual will in antithesis to the 
Substantia! (as the power in which it is absorbed) or the recog^ 
nition of thi^ power as one with Us own tsscnticl being, in whieh 
it knows itseK free — is not found oti this grade of development. 
The universal Will displays its activity immediately through 
that of the individual : the latter has no self-cognionce at all in 
artithesis to Substantial, positive being, which it does not yet 
regard as a power standing over against it — 35, (f-g) in Judaism, 
the " Jealous God " is known as the negation of the Individual. 
In China the Universal IVilLimmediately commands what the 
Individual is to do, and the latter complies and obeys with pro- 
portionate renunciation of reflection and persona! independence, 
U he does not obey, it he thus virtually separates himself from 
the Subal^nce of his being, inasmucTi as this separation isli5t 
inediated by a retreat within a personality of his own. the pun- 
ishment he undergoes does not atlect his subjective and in^ 
Icmal, but simply his outward existence. The clement of sub- 
jectiwily is therefore as much wanting to this political totality 
as the latter is on its side altogether destitute of a foundation 
in the moral disposition of the sobjecL For the Substance is 
simply ar individual — the Emperor — whose law constitutes all 
the disposition. Nevertheless, this ignoring of inclination does 
not imply caprice, which would itself indicate inclination — 
that is. subjectivity and mobility. Here we have the One Be- 
ing ol the State supremely dominant — the Substance, which, 
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«iU hard and inflexible, rc&cmblcs nothing but iudf — iacludes 
no oiher element. 

This relation, then, expressed more dcFLnilely and more con- 
formably with its conception, is that oJ the Family. On this 
form of moral union alone rests the Chinese State, and it is 
objective Family Piety that diaraclerizcs it. The Chinese re- 
gard themficlv cs as b elonging lo ihcJr family, and at tlic'saiDC" 

""firne~as fhn^en of^the_Sta^-_T!)"the'l'aTTinyitEelf Ihcy ar*; not 
person all ties, for the consolidated unity in which they exisi as 
members of it is consan^inity and natural obli^tion. In the 
Stale they have as little independent personality ; for there the 
patriarchal relation la preilomtnatU, and Lhi^ govemmcFit Is 
based on the palemal management of the Emperor, who keeps 
all departments of llie State in order. _ Five jT ^»Hi*t ar<* stated 
in the ShwKtng as jnvolviDg grave and unchangeable funda- 
mental relations, i. The mutual one of the Emperor and peo- 
ple. 2. Of the Fathers and Children, 3.~oran elder and~^ 

■7011 nger brother. 4. Of Husband and Wife, 5, Of Friend and 
Friend- It may be here incidentally remarked, that the number 
Five is regarded as fundamental among the Chinese, and pre- 
sents itself as often as the number Three among us. They 
have five Elements nf Nature — Air, Water. Earth, Metal, and 
Wood- They rcco(fniz*^ '^t»ur quarters of Heaven and a cen- 
tre. Holy places, where altars are erected, consist of four elc* 
vations, and one in the centre. 

The duties of the Family are absolutety binding, and estab- 
lished and regulated by law. The son may not accost the 
father, when he comes into the room ; he must seem to con- 
tract himself (o nothing at the side of the door, and may not 
leave the room without his father's permission. When the 
father dies, the son must mourn for three years — abslaininp 
from meat and wine. The business in which he was engaged, 
even that of the State, must be suspended, for he is obliged to 
quit it. Even the Emperor, who has just commenced his gov- 
«mment. does not devote himself to his duties during this time, 
No marriage may be contracted in the family within the p^od 
of moumingr, Only the having reached his fiftieth year ex- 
empts the bereaved from the excessive strictness of the regula- 
tions, which are then relaxed that he may not he reduced in 
person by them. The sixtieth year relaxes them still further, 
and the seventieth limits mourning to the color of the dress. 
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A mother is honored equally with a Ulher When Lord Ma- 
cartney saw the Emperor^ ili« lauer was sixiy-eigbt years old, 
(sixty years is among the Chinese a fundamemal round nam- 
bcr, as one hundred is among us), not with standing which be 
visited his mother every morning on fool, lo demonstrate his 
respect for her. The New Year's con gralulal ions arc offered 
even io the mother of Ihe Emperor; and the Emperor himself 
cannot receive the homage o( ihe grandees o[ the court until 
he has paid his to his mother. The latter is the first and con- 
stant counsellor of her son, and all announcements concerning 
his family are made in her name. — The merits of a son are as- 
cribed not to him, but to his father, When on one occasion ilie 
prime minister asked the Emperor lo confer titles of honor on 
his father, the Emperor issued an edict in which it was said: 
" Famine was desolaling the Empire : Thy father gave rice to 
the starving. What beneficence ! The Empire was on the edge 
of ruin : Thy father defended it at the ha7ard of his life. What 
fidelity ! The government of the kingdom was intrvisted to thy 
father: he made eiiEceMent laws, maintained peace and concord 
with the neighboring princes, and asserted the rights of my 
crown. What wudomi The title therefore which I award to 
him is: Beneficent, Faithful and Wise, " — The Son had done 
all that is here ascribed lo the Father. In this way ancestors — 
a fashion the reverse of ours — obtain titles of honor through 
their posterity- But in return, every Father of a Family is 
responsible for the transgressions of his descendants; duties 
ascend, but none can be properly said to descend. 

It is a great object with the Chinese, to have children who 
may give them the due honors of burial, pay respect to their 
memory after death, and decorate their grave. Although a 
Chinese may have many wives, one only is the mistress of che 
house, and the children of the subordinate wives have to honor 
her absolutely as a mother. If a Chinese husband has no chil- 
dren by any of his wives, he may proceed to adoption with a 
view to this posthumous honor. For it is an indispensable 
requirement thai the grave of parents be aTinually visited. Here 
lamentations are annually renewed, and many, to give Fall vent 
lo their grief, remain there sometimes one or two months. The 
body of a deceased father is often kept threr or (our montht 
in the house, and dunng this time no one may sit down on ■ 
chair or alcq> in a bed- Every lamfly in Chinft has a Hall of 
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Ancestors where all the members annually assemble ; the^e are 
placed rcprcsCDlationfi of those who have filled cx^Ued posts* 
while ihe names of those men and women who have been of 
less imponance in ihe family are inscribed on tablets ; the whole 
Family then partake of a meal together^ and the poor membcTG 
are entertained by the more wealthy. Jt is said that a Man- 
darin who had become a Christian, having ceased to honor his 
ancestors In this way, exposed himself to great persecutions on 
the part of his relatives. The same minuteness of regulation 
which prevails in the relation between father and children, char- 
actrrizes also that between the elder brother and the younger 
ones. The former has, though in a less degree than parents, 
claims to reverence. 

This family basis is also the basis of the Constitution, if we 
can speak of such. For although the Emperor has the right of 
a Monarch, standing ai the summit of a political edifice, he ex- 
ercises il paternally. He is the Patriarch, and everything in the 
State that can make any claim to reverence is attached to him, 
For the Emperor is chief both in religious affairs and in sci- 
ence — a subject which will be treated of in detail further on. — 
This paternal care on the part of the Emperor, and the spirit 
of his subjects — who like children do not advance beyond the 
ethical principle of the family circle, and can gain for them- 
selves no independent and civil freedom — makes the whole an 
empire* admin istration^ and social code, which is at the same 
time moral and thoroughly prosaic — that is. a product of the 
Understanding without free Reason and Imagination. 

The Emperor claims the deepest reverence. In virtue of his 
position he is obliged personally to manage the government, 
and must himseU be acquainted with and direct the legislative 
business of the Empire, althongh the Tribunals give their assist- 
ance. Notwithstanding this, there is little room for the exercise 
of his individual will; for the whole government is conducted 
or the basis of certain ancient maxims of the Empire, while 
his constant oversight is not the less necessary. The imperial 
princes are therefore educated on the strictest plan. Their 
physical frames are hardened by discipline, and the sciences are 
their occupation from their earliest years. Their education is 
conducted under the Emperor's superintendence, and they ate 
early taught that the Emperor is the bead of the Stale and ther^ 
fore muat appear as the firat and best in everything. An ex- 
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the respect paid to the property of each; but they have also 
many interests and peculiar privileges, which must be guaran- 
teed, if we are to have what we call freedom. But in the Chinese 
Empire these special interests enjoy no considcialion on their 
own account, and the government proceeds from the Emperor 
alone, who sets it in movement as a hierarchy of ofBcials or 
Mandarios. Of these, there are two kinds — learned and mil* 
iiary Mandarins — the latter corresponding to our Officers. 
The Learned Mandarins constitute the higher rank, for, in 
China, civilians take precedence of the military. Government 
officials are educated at the schools; elementary schools arc 
instituted for obtaining elementary knowledge, Institutioits 
for higher cultivation, such as our Universitican may, perhaps, 
be ^aid not to exist. Those who wish to attain high official posts 
must undergo several examinations — usually three in num- 
ber. To the third and last examination — at which the Em- 
peror himself is present — only those can be admitted who have 
passed the first and second with credit ; and the reward for hav- 
ing succeeded in this, is the immediate introduction into the 
highest Council of the Empire. The sciences, an acquaintance 
with which (a especially required, are the History of the Em- 
pire, Jurisprudence, and rhe science of customs and usages, and 
of the organization and administration of government. Besides 
this, the Mandarins are s^id to have a talent for poetry of tlie 
most refined order. We have the means of judging of this, par- 
ticularly from the Romance, Ju^kicc-li, or. " The Two Cousins," 
translated by Abel Remusat : in this, a yotith ts introduced who 
having tinished his studies, is endeavoring to attain high dig- 
nities. The officers of the army, also, must have some mental 
acquirements; they too are examined; but civil funciionaries 
enjoy, at stated above, far greater respect. At the great festivals 
the Emperor appears with a retinue ol two thousand Doctors, 
i.r. Mandarins in Civil Offices, and the same number of military 
\fandarins. (In the whole ChineseState, there arc about 15,000 
civil, and 20,Ooo military Mandarins.) The Mandarins who 
have not yet obtained an office, nevertheless Ijelong to the 
Court, and are obliged to appear at the great festivals in the 
Spring and Autumn, when the Emperor himself guides the 
plough. These farctionaries are divided into eight classes. 
The first are those that attend the Emperor, then follow the 
viceroys, and so on. The Emperor governs by means of admin- 
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Uir«tivc hodict, (or the mort part composed of Mardarins, Tlic 
<*imnril ni ihr KmpTre is (lie higtiesr body ot ihe kind: h coo- 
•iiti of ihr tTioii learned ard talcnicd men. From the&e are 
cliui^en ihe preftidenU of ibc other colleges. The greatest pub- 
licity prrvaiU in the htiiiness of gavernment- The subordinate 
olTldiU report to the Council of the Empire, and the latter lay 

If matter btfort the Emperur, whose decision is made known 
In the Court Journal. The Emperor often accuser himself of 
faulti; and should tiU princes have been unsucccssfnl in their 
tKamlnalioti, he hUme» ihem severely. In every Mmistt7, and 
In variuui (lartA »f tlir Kuij^iti!, there i& a Censor [Ko~t<io), who 
haa to fin the £mpcror an account of everything. These Cen- 
•ore enjoy a permanent office, and are very much feared. They 
CKerelie m fttrici lurvrillance ovrr everyllimg tbai concerns the 
fovfmment, and Uic pubhc and pnvate conduct of the Man- 
lUrttki, iinil ninkp their re^iort immedialely to the Emperor. 
Ttiey have atHn ilir ri|tbt of renions[mJng with and blaming 
Aim* I'he I hIriMa klUtory fiive* many exampW of the noblc- 
hmtdfdiii'i* AUd eotitl|t« ot ihete Ko-taoa. For example: A 
imr kftd rwifMalratrxl nub » tyiannical sovereign, but had 
WVtffTly re^betl Ncvcrthcic», he was imM tnmed away 

M\\ bli |>m|toft^, Vmii bHo^ hinifclf once toon to the £a- 

U^ i«i^w hU reinonatiiDcea. FammDc h>a dcaib. he 

%hf f\Mn N\tti|ihi in vMi kli^ fm irtncb be wa^ 10 be 

%naM \i U tvUt«il \^ ikm Cwara. thm ctm-Wf iKerued bf 

\\i^ i.uui..i« -Li.l ut^Mv to vHet « im wm i Ui c y fcHive even 

V Lvi»vftlh«a wM iltut o«« blood in the saod. 
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™way5 answcrabit to tlie liig-hcr Coiuxil. Every Mandarin is 
also bound to mafce known the fsuUs he has committed, every 
five years ; and the trust worthiness of his statement is attested 
by 3. Board of Control — the Censorship, In the case of any 
grave crime not coniessed, the Mandarins and their families 
are pimished most severely. From all this it is cicar that the 
Emperor ia ihc centre, around whidi everything turns; con- 
sequently the well-being ol the country and people depends on 
him. The whole hierarchy of the admtni^traiion works more 
or Less according to a settled routine, which in a peaci^fni con- 
Uilion of things becomes a convenient habit. Uniform and rcg- 
tilar, like the course of nature, it goes its own way, at one time 
as at another lime ; but the Emperor is recjuired to be ihc mov- 
ing, ever wakeful, spontaneously active SouI< If then the per- 
soral character of the Emperor is not of the order described — 
namely, thoroughly vwrol. laborious, and while maintaining 
dignity* full of energy — everything is relaxed, and the govern- 
ment is paralyzed from head lo fool, and given over to care- 
lessness and caprice. For there is no olher legal prawer or insti- 
tution extant, but this superintendence and oversight of the 
Emperor. It is not their own conscience, their own honor, 
which keeps the oiTices of government np to their duty, but an 
external mandate and the severe sanctions by which ii is sup- 
ported. In the instance of the revolution that occurred in the 
middle of Ilie seventeenth century, the last Emperor of the 
dynasty was very amiable and honorable: but through the 
mildness of hts character, the reins of government were relaxed, 
and disturbances naturally ensued. The rebels called the Man- 
chufl into the country. The Emperor killed himself to avoid 
falling into the hands of his enemies, and with his blood wrote 
on the border of his daughter's robe a few words, in wlitch he 
complained bitterly of the injustice of his subjects. A Man- 
darin, who was with him, buried him, and then killed himself 
on Ills grave. The Empress and her attendants followed the ex- 
ample. The last prince of the imperial house, who was besieged 
in a distant province, fell into the hands of the enemy and was 
put to death. All the otlier attendant Mandarins died a volun- 
lAry death. 

Passing from the administration lo the Jnrhprudence of 
Oiina. we find ihe sultjccts regarded as in a state of nonage, in 
virtue of the principle of patriarchal govcmmcnt- No indc- 
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peadent classes or orJers, as in India, have interests of (heir 
own to defend All b directed and superintended from above. 
All legaJ rcl^Llions are definitely settled by rules ; free sentimeni 
— Khe moral standpoint generally — U thereby thoroughly ob- 
literated* It is formally determined by the laws in what way 
the members of the family should be disposed towards eadi 
other, and the transgression ol these laws entails in some cases 
severe punishment. The second point to be noticed here, ia 
the legal externality of the Family relations* which becomes 
almost slavery. Every one has the power of selling himself 
and his children ; every Chinese buys his wife. Only ihe chief 
wife is a free woman. The concubines are slaves, and — like the 
children and every other chattel — may be seized upon in case 
of confiscation. 

A third point is, that punishments are generally corporal 
chastisements. Among us, this would be an insult to honor: 
not so in China, where the feeling of honor has not yet devel- 
oped itself. A dose of cudgelling is the most easily forgotten^ 
yet it is the severest punishment for a man of honor, who de- 
sires not to be esteemed physically assailable, but who is vulner* 
able in directions implying a more re6ned sensibility^ But the 
Chinese do not recognize a subjectivity in honor; they arc the 
subjects rather of corrective than retributive punishment — as 
are children among us; for corrtitive punishment aims at im* 
provement, that which is retributive implies veritable imputa- 
tion of guih. In the corrective, the deterring principle is only 
the fear of punishment, not any consciousness of wrong; for 
here we cannot presume upon any reflection upon the nature 
of the action itself. Aniong the Chinese all crimes — those com- 
mitted against the laws of the Family relation, as well as against 
the State — are punished externally. Sons who fail in paying 
due honor lo their Father or Mother, youngicr brothers who are 
not sufficiently re.^pectful to elder ones^ arc bastinadoed. If 
a son complains of injustice done to him by his father, or a 
younger brother by an elder, he receives a hundred blows with 
a bamboo, and is banished for three years, %f he is in the n^hl; 
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if not, he IS strangled. Tf a son should raise his hand against 
his father, he is condemned to have his flesh tDm from his 
body with red'hoi pincers. The relation between husband and 
wife is, like all other family relations, very highly esteemed, and 
unfaithfulness — which, however, on account of the seclusion 
in which the women are kept, can very seldom present itself— 
meets with severe animadversion. Similar penalties await the 
exhibition on the part of a Chinese of greater affection to one 
of his inferior wives than to the matron who heads his estab- 
lishment, should the latter complain of such disparagemeriL 
In China, every Mandarin is authorized to inflict blows with 
the bamboo; even the highest and most illustrious — Ministers, 
Viceroys, and even the favorites of the Emperor himself — are 
punished in this fashioa The friendship of the Emperor is 
not withdrawn on account of such chastisement, and they them- 
selvei appear not sensibly touched by it. When, on one occa^ 
sion, the last English embassy to China was conducted home 
from the palace by the princes and their retinue, the Master 
of the Ceremonies, in order to make room, without any cer^ 
mony cleared the way among the princes and nobles with a 
whip. 

A? regards responsibility, the distinction between malice pre- 
pense and blameless or accidental conimission of an act is not 
regarded ; for accident among the Chinese is as much charged 
with blame, as intention. Death H the penally of accidental 
homicide. This ignoring of the distinction between accident 
and intention occasions most of the disputes between the Eng- 
lish and the Chinese; for should the farmer be attacked by the 
latter-— should a fthip of war, believing itself attaclced, defend 
itself, and a Chinese be killed as the consequence — the Chinese 
are accustomed to require that the Englishman who fired the 
fatal shot should lose his life. Everyone who is in any way 
connected with the transgressor, shares — especially in the ease 
of crimes against the Emperor — the ruin of the actual offender: 
all his near kinsmen are tortured to death. The printers of an 
objectionable book and those who read it, are similarly exposed 
to the vengeance of the law. The direction which this state 
of things ^ves to private revenge is singular. It may be said 
of the Chinese that they are extremely sensitive to injuries and 
of a vindictive nature. To satisfy his revenge the offended per- 
MiQ doc5 not venture to kill hia opponent, because the whole 
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family of the assassin wouJd be put to deaih; he therefore 
JnflicLs an injury en hliusdf. to niin his adversary. Id many 
towns it lias been deemed necessary to contract Ihe opening of 
wells, to put a stop to sukides by drowning. For when anyone 
lias CDnimitlfd suicide, the laws ord^n that the strictest invca- 
tjgation shall be made into the cause Ail the enemies of the 
suicide are arrested and put to the torture, and if the person 
who lias commitled ibc insuli which led to tbc act, can be dis- 
covered, he and his whole family Are executed. In case of 
tnsuli therefore, a Chinese prefers killing himself rather than 
his opponent; since in either case lie must die, but in the for- 
mer contingency will have the due honors of burial, and may 
clierish the hope that his family will acquire the propeny of 
his adversary. Such is tlie fearful stale of thini^s in regard to 
responsibility and non-responsibility; all subjective freedom 
and moral concernment witli an action are ignored. In the 
Mosaic Laws* where the distinction between dolus, culpa, and 
casiis, is also not yet clearly recognized, there is nevertheless 
an asylum opened for tbe innocent homicide, to which he may 
bcEaktr himself.— There is in China no distinction in the penal 
code between higher and lower classes, A field-marshal of the 
Empire, who had very much distinguished himself, was tra- 
duced on sonic account, to the Emperor; and the punishment 
for the alleged crime, was that he should be a spy upon those 
who did not fulfil their duty in clearing away the snow from 
tbc streets^ — Among the legal relations of the Chinese we bare 
also to notice changes in the rights of possession and the intro- 
duction of slavery, which is connected there with it. The soil 
of China* in which the chief possessions of the Chinese consist. 
waa regarded only at a late epoch as essentially the property 
of the State- At that time the Ninth of all moneys from estates 
was allotted by law to the Emperor. At a still later epoch serf- 
dom was established, and its enactment has been ascribed to 
the Emperor Shi-hcang-ti^ who in the year 213 b.c, built the 
Great Wall i wlw had all the writings that recorded the ancient 
rights of the Chinese, burned ; and who brought many inde- 
pcnderi principalirics of China under his dominion. His wan 
c&u«ef1 the conquered lands to become private property, and 
the dwellers on (hese lands, serfs. In China, however, tbe dis- 
tincHon between Slavery and freedom Is necessarily, not great, 
wncc 4tl arc equal before the EfDpcror^Hhat is, tH are alike 
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degraded^ As no hgnor exists, and no one has an individual 
right in resp«c( of others, the consciousness of debasement pre- 
dorniTiace&, and this easily passes into il^t of uctet abandon- 
meni. With tliis abandonnitnt is conocclcd the great immoral' 
ity of the Chinese. They are notorious ior deccivirg wherever 
they can. Friend deceives frientl, and no one resents the at- 
tempt at deception on the part of anollier, if the deceit has 
not succeeded m its object, or comes lo the knowledge of the 
person sought lo be defrauded. Their frauds are most astutely 
and craftily performed, so that Europeans have lo be painfully 
cautions in dealing with them. Their consciousness of moral 
abandonment shows itself also in the fact that ihe religion of 
Foisso widely diffused; a religion which regards as the High- 
est and Absolute — as God — pare Notkint;: which seta up con* 
tempt for individuality, for personal existence, as the highest 
perfection. 

We come, lhcn» lo the consideration of the religious side of 
the Chinese Polity. Jn the patriarchal condition the religious 
exaltation of man lias merely a human reference — simple moral- 
ity and right-doing. The Absolute itself, Is regarded partly 
as the abstract, simple rule of this right-doing — eternal recti- 
tude ; partly as tlie power which ts its sanction. Except in 
these simple aspects, all the relations of the natural world, the 
postulates of subjectivity — of heart and soul — are entirely ig- 
nored. The Chinese in their patriarchal despotism need no 
auqh connection or mediation wilh the Highest Being; for 
education, the "laws of morality and courtesy^ and the com- 
mands and government of the Emperor embody ail such con- 
nection and mediation as far as they feel the need of it. The 
Emperor, as he is the Supreme Head of the State, is also the 
Chief of its religion. Consequently, religion is in China essen- 
tially State- Religion. The distinction between it and L^maism 
must be observed, since ihe latUr is rot developed to a Stale, 
but contains religion as a free, spiritual, disinterested con- 
sciousness- That Chinese religicm, therefore, cannot be what 
wc call religion. For to ua religion means the retirement oL 
the Spirit within itself, in contemplating its essential nature, its 
mmost' Bcing^ TnThcSF spheres, then, man is withdrawn from 
his rdition to the Stale, and betaking himself lo this retifcment, 
is able lo release himself from the power of secular govem- 
mcnL But in China religion tias not risen to thit grade, for true 
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£aith is possible only where individuaU can seclude themselvcA 
— can exisi for ihcmselvcs iiKJepondentl> of any external com- 
pulsory power. In China the individual has uo such life ;— ^docs 
not enjoy this independence: in any direction he is therefore 
dependent; in religion as well as in oiher things; that is, de- 
pendent on objects of nature, of which the most exalted is the 
material heaven. On this depend harvest, the seasons of the 
year, the abundance and sierility of crops. The Emperor, as 
crown of all — the embodiment of power — alone approaches 
heaven; individuals, as such, enjoy no such privilege. He it 
is, who presents the offerings at the four feasts ; gives thanks 
at the head o( liis court, for tlic harvest, ami invokes blessings 
on the sowing of the seeJ. This " heaven "' might be taken m 
the sense of our term " God," as the Lord of Nature (we say, 
for example, " Heaven protect us I *') ; but :>uch a relation is 
. beyond the scope of Chinese thought, for here the one isolxfed 
self-consciousness is substantial being, the Emperor himself, 
^j the Supreme Power- Heaven has therefore no higher meaning 
than Nature. The Jesuits indeed, yielded to Chinese notions 
so far as to call the Christian God. " Heaven "— " Tien "*; but 
they were on that account accused to the Pope by other Chris- 
tian Orders* The Pope consequently sent a Cardinal to China, 
who died there. A bishop who was subsequently despatched, 
enacted that instead of " Heaven/' the term *' Lord of Heaven " 
shcuW be adopted- The relation to Tivn is supposed to be such, 
that the good conduct of individuals and of the Emperor brings 
blessing; their transgressions on the other hand cau^c want 
and evil of all kinds. The Chinese religion involves that primi- 
tive element of magical inf!uence over nature, inasmuch aa 
linman conduct absolutely determines the course of events. If 
the Emperor behaves well, prosperity cannot but ensue : Heaven 
muGt ordain prosperity, A second side of this religion Jsrifiat' 
A^ the general aspect of the relation to Heaven is bound up with 
the persoEi of the Emperor, he has also its more special bearings 
in his hands; vie. the particular well-being of indivjduali and 
provinces. These have each an appropriate Genius (Chen), 
which is subject to the Emperor, who pays adoration only to 
tho general Power of Heaven, while the several Spirits of the 
natural world follow bis laws. He is thus made the proper 
Iceiabtor for Heaven as well as for earth. To these Genii, 
each of which enjoys a worship peculiar to itself, certain sculp- 
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tured forms are assigned. These arc dTsgnsting idols, which 
have not yet attained the dignity oE art» because nothing spir- 
itual is represented in Ihem. Th^y are therefore only terrilic, 
frightful and negative ; they keep watch — as among the Greeks 
do the River-Gods, the Nymphs, and Dryads — over single ele- 
ments and natural objects. Each of the 6ve Elements has its 
genius, distinguished by a particular color. The sovereignty 
of the dynasty that occupies the throne of China also depends 
on a Genius, and this one has a yellow color. I'Jot less does 
every province and town, every mountain and river possess an 
appropriate Genius, All these Spirits arc subordiMate to the 
Emperor, and in the Annual Directory oi the Empire are regis- 
tered ih? functionaries and genii to whom such or such a l>rook, 
river, etc, has been intrusted. If a mischance occurs in any 
part, the Genius is deposed as a Mandarin would be. The 
Genii have innumerable templos (in Pckin nearly io.ooo) to 
which a multitude of priests and convents are attached. These 
" Bonies " live unmarrLed, and in all cases of distress are ap- 
plied to by the Chinese for counsel. In other respects, however, 
neither they nor the temples are much venerated. Lord Macart- 
ney's Embassy wa* even quartered in a temple — such buildings 
beings used as inns- The Emperor has sometimes thought fit 
(G secularize many thousands of these convents ; to compel the 
Bonics lo return to civil life; and to impose taxes on the 
estates appertaining to the foundations. The Bonzes are sooth- 
sayers and exorcists: for the Chinese are given up to bound- 
less superstitions- This arises from the want of subjective 
independence, and presupposes the very opposite of freedom of 
Spirit. In every undertaking — *.g, if the site of a house, or of 
a grave, etc, is to be determined — the advice of the Sooth- 
sayers as asked. In the Y-King certain lines arc given, which 
supply fundamental forms and categories — on account of which 
this book is calltd [he " Book of Fates." A certain meaning 
is ascribed to the combination of such lines, and prophetic an- 
nouncements are deduced from this groundwork. Or a number 
of little sticks are thrown into the air, and the fate in i;[iieat[oii 
is prognosticated from the way in which they fall. What we 
regard as chance, as natural connection, the Chinese seek to 
deduce or attain by magical a^tsi and in this particular also, 
their want of spiritual religion is manifested. 

With this deficiency of genuine subjectivity is connected 
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moreover, the form which Chinese Sct^ncc assumes. In men- 
tioring Chinese sciences ive encounter a considerable clamor 
about their perfection and atitiquity. Approaching the subject 
more closet/j wc sec that fhc 5cien<:es enjoy very great respect, 
and thai tliey are even publicly extolled and promoted by the 
Covcmmeni. The Emperor himself stands at ihc apex of lit- 
erature. A college exists whose special business it i& to edit the 
decrees of the Emperor, with a view to their being composed 
in the best style: and this redaction assumes the character of 
an important afiair of State, The Mandarins m their notifica- 
tions have to study the same perfection of style, for ibe form 
is expected to correspond wttli the excellence of the matter. 
One of (he highest Governmental Boards is the Academy of 
Sciences, The Emperor himself examines iis members; they 
live in the palace, and perform Ihc functions of Secretaries. 
Historians of the Empire, Natural Philosophers, and Gcc^ra- 
phers. Should a new law be proposed, the Academy must re- 
port upon it. By way of irtroductfon to such report it must 
give the history of existing enactments; or if the law in ques- 
tion afTects foreign countries, a description of them is required. 
The Emperor himself writes the prefaces to the works thus 
composed. Among recent Emperors Kicn^ioitj^ especially dis- 
tinguished himself by his scientific acquirements. He himself 
vrrole much, but became far more remarkable by publishing the 
principal worts that Oiina has produced. At the head of the 
commission appointed to correct the press, was a Prince of tJie 
Empire: and after the work had passed through the hands of 
all, it came once more back to the Emperor, who severely pun- 
ished every error that had l>een committed, 

Though in one aspect the sciences appear thus prc-cmincmly 
honored and fostered, there are wanting ;o them on the other 
side that free ground of subjectivity, and that properly scientific 
interest, which make them a truly llieoreiical occupation of tlie 
mind. A free, ideal, spiritual kingdom has here no placcv 
VVhat may he called scientific is of a merely empirical nature, 
and is made absolutely subservient to the Usefid on behalf of 
the State— its requirement* and thoic of individuals- The nat- 
ure of their Written Language is at the outset 3 great hin- 
drance to the development of Ihe sciences. Rather, conversely, 
because a tnu- ^cien^iflc interest docs not exist, the Qunesc 
have acquired no better m»trument for representing and ijn- 
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parting thought. They have, as is well known, beside a Spoken 
LanguagCi a H^risun Language; which docs not express, as 
OUT does, individual sounds— does not present Che spoken words 
to the eye, bui represents the ideas themselves by signs. This 
appears at first sight a great advantage, and has gained the 
suffrages of many great men — among others, of Leibnitz. In 
reality, it is anything but such. For if we consider in the first 
place, the effect of such a mode of writii^ on the Spoken Lan- 
guage, we shall find this among the Chinese very imperfect, on 
account of that separation. For our Spoken Language is 
matured to distinctness chiefly through the necessity of finding 
signs for each single sound, which latter, by reading, we Icam 
to express distinctly. The Chinese, to whom such a means of 
orihoepic development is wanting, do not mature the modifica- 
tions of sounds in their language to distinct articulations capa- 
ble of being represented by letters and syllables. Their Spoken 
Language consists of an inconsiderable number of monosylla- 
bic words, which are used with more than one signification. 
The sole methods of denoting distinctions of meaning are the 
connection, the accent, and the pronunciation — quicker or 
slower, softer or louder. The ears of the Chinese have become 
very sensible to such distinctiors. Thus T find that (he word 
Po has eleven different meanings according to the tone: de- 
noting " glass " — " to boil " — " to winnow wheat *' — " to cleave 
asunder " — *' to water " — '* to prepare " — " an old woman " — 
*' a slave "— " a liberal man "—" a wise person "—" a little."— 
As Co their Written Language, I will specify only the obstacles 
which it presents to the advance of the sciences. Our Written 
Language is very simple for a learner, as we analyze our 
Spoken Language into about twenty-five articttlations, by 
which analysis, speech Is rendered definite, the multitude of 
possible sounds is limited, and obscure intermedjate sounds are 
banished: we have to learn only these signs and their combi- 
nations. Instead of twenty-five signs of this sort, the Chinese 
have many thousands to Icam. The number necessary for use 
is reckoned at 9,353, or even 10,516, if w* add those recently 
intrrxluccd; and the number of characters generally, for ideas 
and their combinations as they are presented in books, amounts 
to from 80.000 to go,ooo. As to the sciences themselves, His- 
tory among the Chinese comprehends the bare and definite fads. 
wiUioul any opinion or reasoning upon them. In the same way 
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their JurKprudeKce gives only fixed laws, and tbcir EthUs onJy 
detenninate duties, without raising the question of a subjective 
foundation for them. The Chinese have, hawever, in addition 
to other Aciences, a Philosophy, whose elementary principles 
are oi great antiquity, since the ¥-King — the Book of fates — 
ireats of OriginaEion and Destruction. In this booV are found 
the purely abstract ideas of Unity and Duality ; the Philosophy 
o* the Chinese appears therefore to proceed from the same 
fundamenlal ideas as that of Pythagoras.* The fundamental 
principle recognised i» Reason — Too; that essence lying at the 
basis of the whcle, which effects everything. To becotne ac- 
rjuainted with its forms is regarded among the Chinese also 
as the highest science; yet this has no connection with the 
educational pursuits which more nearly concern the State. The 
works of Lao-tse, and especially his work ** Tao-iC'King/' are 
celebrated. Confucius visited this philosopher in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, to testify his reverence for hira. Although 
every Chinaman is at liberty to study these philosophical works, 
a particular sect, calling itself Tao-tse, " Honorers of Reason," 
makes this study ita special business. Those who compose it 
are isolated from civil life; and there is much that is enthusi- 
astic and mystic intermingled with their views. They believe^ 
for instance, that he who is acquainted with Reason, poiseuea 
an instrument of universal power, which may be regarded as 
all-powerful, and which communicates a supernatural might; 
so that the possessor Is enabled by it to eicalt himself to Heaven, 
and is not subject to death (much the same as the universal 
Elixir of Life once talked of among us). With the works of 
Confucius we have become more intimately acquainted. To 
him, China owes the publication of the Kings, and mar^ orig- 
inal works on Morality besides, which form the basis of the 
customs and conduct of the Chinese. In the principal work of 
Confucius, which has been translated into English, are found 
correct moral apophthegms; but there is a circumlocution, « 
reflex character, and circuitousness in the thought, which pre- 
vents it from rising above mediocrity. As to the other sciences, 
they are not regarded as such, but rather as branches of knowl- 
edge for the behoof of practical ends. The Chinese are far 
bfhind In Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy, notwithstand* 
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ijig their quondam reputation in rc^rd to ihem. They knew 
many things at a tiirc when Ejroj.ktaiis had net discovered 

them, biitjh^yJiavf nnt iififegtrKifl Jiqmj tQ^gpplv-tlifir L-|^>^^- 

tdgsi as f-g- the Macpcl^iyitl the Art of Pnafcn£. But Ihey 
have maile no advance in ihe ^ipplicaiion rif iht'&ti iliscoveries. 
In the latter, for instance, they continue to engTitve ihc kttcrs 
in wooden blocks and then print them oit: they know nothing 
of movable types. Gunpowdt-r, loo, tliey pretended lo have in** 
vented before the Earopeans; but the Jesuits were obliged to 
found their hrst cannon. As to Mathematics, they understand 
well enough how lo reckon, but the higher aspect of the science 
15 unknown* The Chinese also have long passed as great as- 
tronomers. Laplace has investigated tiitjrr acquisitions in this 
department, and discovered that they poswss some ancient ac- 
counts and notices of Lunar and Solar Eclipses: but tlicae cer- 
tainly do not^onstUute^a Jcinic^Th^ notices in question are, 
moreover, so indefinite, lliat they cannot pro[serly he put in the 
category of knowledge. In the Shu-King, e.g. we have two 
eclipses of the sun menlToned in the space of 1,500 vears. 
The best evidence of the stale of Astronomy among the Clii- 
ne*e. is the fact that for many hundred years ihc Chinese cal- 
endars have been made by Europeans. In earlier iimeB, when 
Chinese astronomers continued to compose tlie calendar, false 
announcements of lunar and solar eclipses often occurred, en- 
tailing the execution of the authors. The telescopes which the 
Chines have received as presents from the Europeans, arc set 
up for ornament; but they have not an idea how Iv make fur- 
ther use of them. Medicine, too, is studied by the Chinese, but 
only empirically; and the grossest superstition is connected 
with its practice. _The Chinefic-liav^a&a-gea^fai characteristic, 
a remarlgible skill in imitatior, which is exercised not merely 
in daily life, but also in art- They have not yet succeeded in 
representing the beautiful, as beautiful; for in their painting, 
perspective and shadow are wanting. And although a Chinese 
painter copies European pictures (as the Chinese do everything 
else) cotrecUyi although he observes accurately how many 
scales a carp has : how many indentations there are in the leave* 
cf a tree; what is the form cf various trees, and how the 
branches bead:— the Exahed, the Ideal and Beaulifi^ is not 
the domam of his art and skill. The Chinew are, on the other 
hand, too proud to Icam anything from Europeans, although 
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INDIA, like Cliinai is a pticnomenon antique as well as mod- 
cm : one which has remained stationary aiid fixed» and has 
received a moat perfect home-sprung development- It has 
alwa/s been Jhe land of imaginative a&piiation. and appears 
to us still a^a-EaiI!y_ region, an enchanted ^¥p/Td* In contrast 
with the Chinese State, which presents only the most prosaic 
Understanding, India is tjie regio n of phantasy and sensibility- 
The point of advance in principle which it exhibits to us may 
be generally stated as fotloHrs: — In China the patriarchal prin- 
ciple rules a people in a condition of nonage, the pari of whose 
moral resolution is occupied by the regulating law, and the 
moral oversight of the Emperor. Now it is the interest of 
Spirit that external conditions should become int^nai ones: 
that the natural and the spiritual world should be recognized 
in the subjective aspect belonging to inlelligrnce; by which 
process the unity of subjectivity and [positive] Being generally 
— or the Idealism of Existence — is estabhslied- This Idealism, 
then, is found in Indja^ but only as an Idcali^moiiiuagiij^on^ 
wiUiout distinct conneptior^s ; — one which does indeed free ex- 
istence from Beginning arid MatTcr Jliberales it from temporal 
limitations and gross materia!il\]. but changes everything into 
the merely Imaginalive; for although the latter appears mier- 
woven with definite conceptions and Thought presents itself 
as an occasional concomitant, this happens only ihrough acci- 
dental combination. Since, however, it is the abstract and 
absolute Thought itself that enters into these dreams as thdr 
material, we may say that Absolute Being is presented here 
as in the ecstatic stale of a dreaming condition^^ For we have 
not the dreaming of an actual Individual, possessing distinct 
personality, and simply unfettering the latter from limitation, 
but we have the dreamii^ of the unlimited absolute Sfwrit 
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TTtcrc tt a beauty of a p&culUr kind in women, in which their 
CDMntcnanoo presL-nts a iran^urfncy of skin, & light and lovdy 
nantc hue, which is unlike the oscnplexioti oi mere bc&lth 
aikI vitftl v^oT— a moft re£iKst bkxxn, breathedp as it w«re, 
hy the soul wjtliin — ami in trhich tbr features, the light of the 
Kyv, llic pc5!iiou of the nicmifa, •ppcu' soft, >ielding, and re- 
ixetl. This almost tuvmnhlT benA>' « ptrctd^-cd in women id 
'thnse days which tmnK^Lairhr suocvtd child-binh; when free^ 
di.:iin from the butil<ii oi ^^n^j^^ncy and the fttina of travail is 
added to Che joy oi tool ttel wdeooKS tbe gift of a lidoved 
Infants A similar to^ of bMMt^r isscvB^Ki m women during 
the magical somminfclfc ^lecp. c ocD trt i nR tfKV with a world 
of fiupcnerrvuriiEt hMatty. A (TfM tftnt (Scftoml ) has otore- 
uvcT given this ii^ne tt^ the itjtMg Mai?, wbae sfuit i^ alicady 
rising to Ow tc^iOM of Itie yem^ M oan MOlie. u it were, 
lighu up her d^rinit eooMCMMcv for a Ui r^di kn$. Sodi a 
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leparation of the external aad individual disaolvcs before its 
imivetsality — its essence, Th^ dreaming Indian is therefOTC. oil 
_that we call £nitc and individual; and, at the same time — as 
iniinitdy univcr^l and unliniited — a something intrinsically r > 
divine. The Indian view of things is a Universal Pantheism, y^ 
a Pantheism, however, of Imagination, not of Thought. One 
Aubstance pervades the Whole of things, and all individualiza- 
tions are directly vitalized and animated into particular Powers* 
The sensuous matter and content are in each case dimply and in 
the rough taken up, and carried over into the sphere of the 
Univeraal and Tmmeasurahte. It is not liberated by the free 
power of Spirit inEo a beautiful form, and idealized in the 
Spirit, so that the sensuous might be a merely subservient and 
GompUant expression of the spiritual; but [the sensuous object 
itself] is expanded into the immeasurable and undefined, and 
Divin e is_thercby made bi^rr^^^ccMifusedj and ridiculous.^ 
dreams are not mere fables — a play^f the imagination! 
in which the ^oul only revelled in fantastic gambols: it is lost 
in them; hurried to and fro by these reveries, as by something 
that exists really and seriously for it. If is delivered over to 
these limited objects as to its Lords and Gods, Everything, 
therefore — Sun, Moon, Stars, the Ganges, the Indus, Beasts, 
Flowers — everything is a God to it. And while, in this deifica- 
tion, the finite loses its consistency and substantiality, intelli- 
gent conception of tt is impossible. Conversely the Divine, 
regarded as essentially changeable and unfixed, is also by the 
base form which it assumes, defiled and made absurd. In this 
universal deification of all finite existence^ and consequent 
degradatton of the Divine, ihe idea of Theanthropy, the incar- 
natior of God, is not a particularly important conception. The 
parrot, the cow, the ape, etc., are likewise incarnations of God, 
yel are not therefore elevated above their nature. The Divine 
is not individualtEcd to a subject, to concrete Spirit, but de- 
graded to vulgarity and senselessness. This gives us a general ./ 
idga of the Indian view of lhe.UniycrK-_ TA<i£J are as much 
jhi^>ed of Ta^o nali^T^^nite consistent stability of cause and 
effect, as manls of the steadfastness of free individuality, of 
personality, and freedom. 

Externally, India sustains manifold relations to the History 
of the World, In recent times the discovery has been made, 
that the Sanscrit lies at the foundation of alt those further 
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developments which form the languages of Europe; f.g^ the 
Greek, Latin, German. India, moreover, was the centre of 
emigration for all the western world; but this external histor- 
ical relation ts to be regarded rather as a merely physical 
diffusion of peoples from this point. Although in India the 
elements of further developments might be discovered, and al- 
though we could find traces of iheir being iransmiUed to the 
West, this transmission has been nevertheless so abstract |£0 
GuperficiaJ], that that which among later peoples attracts our 
interest, rs not anything derived from India, but rather some- 
thing concrete, which ihey themselves have formed, and in re- 
gard lo which Ihey have done their best to foi^et Indian cle- 
menls of culture. The spread of Indian culture is prehisiorical, 
for Hi&Cory ts limited to that which makes an essential epoch 
in the development of Spirit. On the whole, the diffusion ol 
Indian culture is only a dumb, deedless expansion ; that is, it 
presents no political actionn The people of India have achieved 
no foreign conquests, but have been on every occasion van- 
quished tliemsdves. And as in this silenl way. Northern India 
has been a centre of emigration, productive of merely physical 
diffusion, India as a Land of Desire forms an essential element 
in General History. FYoitl theimSTancient times downwards, 
aU nation5 have dircaed their wishes and longings to gaining 
access to the treasures of this land of marvels, the most costly 
which the Earth presents; treasures of Nature — pearls, dia- 
monds, perfumes, rose-essences, elephants, lions, etc. — as also 
treasures of wisdom. The way by which these treasures have 
passed to the West, has at all times been a matter of World- 
hiMoncal importance, bound up with the fate of nations- Those 
wishes have been realized; this Land of Desire has been at- 
tained : there is scarcely any great nation of the East, nor of 
the Modem European West, thai has not gained for iiself a 
imaller or larger portion of it. In the old world, Alexander 
the Great was the first to penetrate by land lo India, but e\'efl 
he only just touched it. The Europeans of the modem world 
have been able to enter into dirett connection with this land 
of marvels only drcuitously from the other side; and by way 
of the sea, which, as has been saiJ, is the genera] uniter of coun- 
tries. The English, or rather the East India Company, are the 
lords of the land; for it is the necessary fate of Asiatic Em* 
piMS to be subjected to Europeans; and China will, some day 
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or other, be obliged to submit to this fate. The number of in- 
habitants ifi near 200,000,000, of whom from 100,000,000 to 
112,000,000 arc directly subject to the English. The Princes 
who are not immediately subject to them have English Agents 
at their Courts, and English troops in. their pay» Since tbc 
country of the Mahrattas was conquered by the English, no 
part of India has asserted its independence of their sway. They 
have already gained a footing in the Burman Empire, and 
passed the Brahmaputra, which bounds India on the east, 

India Proper is the country which the English divide Into 
two large sections; the Deecan — the great peninsula which has 
the Bay of Bengal on the cast, and the Indian Sea on the west— 
and Hindostan, formed by the valley of the Ganges, and ex- 
tending in the direction of Persia. To the northeast, Hin- 
dostan is bordered by the Himalaya, which has t>een ascer- 
tained by Europeans lo be the highest mountain range in the 
wotid, for its summits are about 25,ooo feet above the level 
of the sea. On the other side of the motuitains the level again 
declines; the dominion of the Chinese extends to that point, 
and when the English wished to go to L^ssa to the Dalai-Lama, 
they were prevented by the Chinese. Towards the west ot 
India flows the Indus, in which the five rivers are united, which 
are called the Pcntjcb (Punjab), into which Alexander the 
Great penetrated. The dominion of the English does not ex- 
tend to the Indus; the sect of the Sikhs inhabits thai district, 
whose constitution is thoroughly deniocratic, and who have 
broken off from the Indian as well as from the Mohammedan 
religion, and occupy an intermediate ground — acknowledging 
only one Supreme Being. They are a powerful nation, and 
have reduced to subjection Cabul and Cashmere. Besides these 
there dwell along the Indus genuine Indian tnbes of the War- 
rior-Caste. Between the Indus and its twin-brother, the Gan- 
ges, are great plains. The Ganges, on the other hand, forms 
large Kingdoms around it, tn which the sciences have been so 
highly developed, that the countries around the Ganges enjoy a 
still greater reputation than those around the Indus, The King- 
dom of Bengal is especially flourishing. Tlie Nerbuddah form* 
the boundary between the Dcccan and Hindostan. The penin- 
sula of the Deccan presents a far greater variety, than Hindo- 
stan^ and its rivers possess almost as great a sanctity as the 
Indus and the Ganges — which latter has become a genera) name 
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tstantialily, i.e. tlicy are rol the result of tlie free subjec- 
ity of individuaU/ Examining- the idea of a State and itA 
various functions, we rccognUe the first essential ftmctioa u 
that whose scope \& ihe absolutely Universal; of which man 
becomes conscious first in Rclig^jon, then in Science God, the 
Divine [to &€iop^ is the absolutely UniversaL The highest 
class therefore i*ill be the one by which the Divine i« presenteil 
and brought to bear on the communitj — the class of Brahmins. 
The second element or class, will represent subjective p'^wer 
and valor. Such power ntusi assert it^ilf, in order that the 
whole may stand its ground, and retain its integrity agaiust 
other such totalities or stales. This class is that of the Warriori 
and Ccivemors — the Csfuitriyas; although Brahnitns often be- 
come governors. The iJ^ird urder uf occupation recoguiied ia 
that which is concerned with the speciahties of life — the satis- 
fying of its necessities — and comprehends agriculture, crafts 
Slid trade ; the class of the Vaisyos. Lazily, the fourth element 
U the class of service, the mere instrument for the comfort of 
oiher^, whose Lus]iiest> it is to work for others for wages af- 
fording a scanty subsistence — the ca£tc of Sndra^. Thi^ ^cfvde 
class — properly speaking — constitutes no special organic clasa 
in the state, because its meinlirfs oiity serve individuals: their 
occupations arc therefore disper»^d anumg them and arc con* 
teqaeotly attached to that of Uw pTeviou*l>' mentioned castes.^ 
Against the existence of '* cWses " generally, nn cthjcetion has 
been brought— especially in modem timca — drav^o from the 
consideration of the State in tis "aspect " of abstract equity. 
But equality in civil life is something ^ihsolutely impossible; 
tof tndiTidual distinctions of sex and igc will always a^^Mrrt 
iheniEdves; and even if an equal share in the government is 
accorded to all citizens, woztk^ an<I children are immediately 
passed by, and reniaii^ excluded. Thi* distinction betw*;en pov- 
erty and riches, the influence of sldll and talent, can l>e as Itlfle 
i^ored — utterly refuting those abstract assertions. But iwhilc 
this principle lead; us to put up with variety of occupations, and 
distinction of the elisse^ to which they are intriistrd, we are 
met here in India by ihe peculiar circumstance lliat the indi* 
vidual belongs to ^uch a class essentially by birth, and is bound 
to it for life. All the Concrete vitality that makes its appear- 
ance >inks back into deatli, A chain binds down the life that 
WB6 just upon the po^nt of breaking forth. The proniise of 
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iretidpM whidi tbese HJ a taict io m bold obi a ibcmrhh 

dwioc fau n£> right ID join togcffacr agaiD : diacbe, tbecasui 
prescrww^ duODcUtess from dicir my onem. «rc p"**""^ 
DOl to be mixetl or snited bj nsmage. Yet cwcd Airim [IimL 
1 1 ) redconttt tdrcn caster, nn in ntu tmvs more tJmt tluvty 
tare been made out; f hich, potwitiiittiwlgng all otwCacte, ha^g 
afi«efl from the union of the rthotn chsxt, Botjgamy nccc^ 
nfitf tends to thU. A Brahinm, a;, is alknrcd three w »u 
f rocn the three other ostes, prondtd be has first taken ooe 
frctD his owTL lat offiSpmip ot ftoui naiiuies onginslly be- 
loc^ed to no c3SiCj but one of the kh^s im re nt ed a metfaod of 
diTHj inc Thftf mtfLirr r***"*^ ■A^i* i— ■ n i ., ■ ^ ^i^ ^^ cnrrr 
iMBfwitn f of UTS and n aaa hev mt %- Tbe cfaSdreo iti qoestioB 
were afitigned to partioibr tmgLoyitKsisz cae section hecarae 
wcaTcra. afiotlwr w ion gbt in iron, wd tbn* d i ffewia 
woae ffOfn tficse different occttpadons. The higfaest of 
mixed ^Htes ojnssts of ihosc who are bom from tbe nmiui ge 
of a BnhmiD with a wife of die Wamor ca^e; the kiwttt 
is ihai of the CkartdHas, who have to remove corpses, 1o exe- 
cute fTimimU, xod to pcrfonD in^nre offices gciverally. The 
members of this dste are e^ccommunicated ajul detested ; ud 
are obl%ed to live separate and far from associatioo with otben^ 
The Oaiwma-^ are obti§:ed to movr out of ibe waj for their 
sopcnors, atid a Brahmin may knock down any tibat oeglect 
to do so. If a Oiandiia drinks oat of a pood it U ^tft lf ll , and 
To niii r es to be consecrated afresh. 

We most next cooalder tbe rdattve peotioii of tbesc cajtea. 
Their origin ii referred to a mnh, whkli tells us that the 
Biahmbi caste proceeded fnyn Brahma's montfa; tbe Warrior 
caste fro«o his arms; tbe mdtmnal classes from his loins: the 
servik caste from hi« focc Many faistonans bare set op tbe 
hypothnis that the BralmtiiLs origtnallj fortned a separate 
sacerdotal nation, and this bble is especiaUr countenanced hf 
the Brahmins thernselv«. A people consisting of priests aJone 
is, assuredly, the greatest abavrdity, for wc know A friofi, ibae 
a distinctioo of dassts can exist oohr wtthm a people: in evcffy 
nation tbe rarioos occcpatiocs of life most present ttwnmJiUL 
lor tbej faelong to the objectiirity of Spiritv Ofv class vcewilj 
iU|j|>osts ai w thc r, and tbe rise of castes gcneranr. is only a rt- 
s&li of the united MU of a nattoo, A ration of priests camot 
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cxLst Without a^ctilturiats and soldiers. Oasscjt cannot be 
brrjught together from without; they are developed only from 
wilhin. They come forth from the inlcnor of national life, 
and not conversely. But that these distinctions arc here attnh- 
uied to Nature, is a necessary result of the Idea which the East 
embodies. For while the individual ought properly to be em- 
powered to choose his occtipation, in the East, on the contrary, 
inlemal subjectivity is not yet recognized as independent; and 
if distinction obtrude themselves, ihdr rccc^ition is accom- 
panied by the belief that the individual docs not choose his par- 
ticular position for himself, but receives it from Nature- In 
China the people are dependent — witliout distinction of classes 
— on the laws and moral decision of the Emperor ; consequently 
on a human will. Piato, in his Republic, assigns the arrange- 
ment in different classes with a view to various occupations, 
to the choice of the governirg body. Here, therefore, a moral, 
a spiritual power is the arbiter- In India, Nature is this gov- 
erning power. But this natural destiny need not have led to 
that degree of degradation which we observe here, if the dis- 
tincttons bad been limited to occupation with what is earthly — 
to forms of objective Spirit. In the feudalism of mediaeval 
times, individuals were also confined to a certain station in life; 
but for all there was a Higher Being, superior to the most 
ci:alle(l earthly dignity, and admission to holy orders was open 
to all. This is the grand distinction, that here Religion holds 
the same position towards ail; that, although the son of a 
mechanic becomes a mechanic, the son of a peasant a peasant, 
and free choice is often hmited by many restrictive circum- 
stances, the f^ligioMs eUtnent stands in the same relation to all, 
and all arc invested wLth an absolute value by religion. Tn 
India the direct contrary is the case. Another distinction be- 
tween the classes of society as they exist in the Christian world 
and those in Hindostan is the mora! dignity which exists among 
us in every class, constituting that which man must possess 
in and through himself. In this respect the higher classes are 
«]ua! to t!ie lower; and while religion b the higher sphere m 
which all sun themselves, equality before the law— rights of 
person and of property — are gained for every class. But by 
the fact that in India, as already observed, differences extend 
not only to the objectivity of Spirit, but also to its absolute 
subjectivity, and thus exhaust all its relations — ^neither moral' 
ity, nor justice, nor religiosity is to be found. 
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Every caste has its especial duties and rights, Dtitifs 
rights^ therefore* are not recognized as pcnairirg^ to mankind 
fenerally, but as those of a particular caste. While wc s^y, 
" Bravery U a virtue," the Hindoos say, on the contrary. ** Bia- 
very is the virtue of the Cshalryas" Humanily grDcrally, hu- 
man duty and human feeling do not maaifest themselves; we 
find only duties assigned to the several castas. Everything is 
petriEed into these distinctions, ^ud over this petrifactioo a 
capricious destiny holds sway. Morality and human dignity 
are unknown^ evil passions have their full swing; the Spirit 
wanders into the Dream- World, aad the highest state is An- 
nihilaticn. 

To gain a more accurate idea of what the Brahmiru are, and 
in what the Brahmtnical dignity consists^ we must Icvcstigatc 
the Hindoo religion and tlie conceptions it involves, to which 
we shall have to return further on i for the respective rights 
of castes have their basis in a rcligiotis relation. Brahpti 
(neuter) is the Supreme in Religion, but there are besides 
chief divinities flrflA/iii (raasc,) fijAuw or Xrij^no-— incarnate 
in infinitely diverse forms — and Siva, These form z. connected 
Trinity. Brahtna is the highest; but Vishnu or Krishna, Siva, 
the Sun moreover, the Air, etc., are also Brahm, if. Substantial 
Unity. To Brahm itself no sacrifices are oSPered; it is not 
honored; but prayers are presented to all other idols. Brahm 
itself is the Substantial Unity o£ AIL The highest religious 
position of mati, therefore is, being exahed to Brahm, If a 
Brahmin is asked what Brahm is, he answers: When I fall 
back wilhin myself, and dose all external senses, and say cm 
to myself, that Is Brahm. Abstract unity with God is rea.Iiied 
in this abstraction from humanity- An abstraction of this kind 
may in some cases leave everything else unchanged, as doec 
devotional feeling, momentarily excited. But among the Hin-* 
doos it holds a negative position towards all that is concrete ; 
and the highest slate is supposed to be this exaltation, hy which 
the Hindoo raises himself to deity. The Brahmins, in virtue 
of their birth, arc already in possession of the Divine, The 
distinction of castes involves, therefore, a distinction between 
present deities and mere limited mortals. The other castes may 
likewise become partakers in a Rtgcneration; but tbey must 
subject themselves to immense self-denial, torture and penance 
Ccotempt of Ufc, and of living humanity, U the chief (eatiirt 
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in this asCTsIs, A larg^ number of the non-Brahminica! popu- 
lation strive to attain Regeneration. They arc called Yogia, 
An Etiglifhman who, on a joumcy to Thibet to visit the Dalai- 
Lama, met such a Yogi, gives the following account ; The Yogi 
was already on the second grade in his ascent to Brahminical 
dignity. He had passed the first grade by remaining for twclv*! 
years on his legs, without ever sitting or lying down. At first 
he had bound himself fast to a tree with a rope, until he had 
accustomed himseU to sleep standing. The second grade re- 
quired him to keep liis hands clasped together over his head 
for twelve years in succession- Already his nails had almost 
grown into his hands. The third gr^e is not always passed 
through in the same way; generally the Yogi has to spend a 
day bctwecti ^t€ f\res, that is, between four fires occupying the 
four quarters of heaven, and the Sun. He must then swing 
backwards and forwards over the fire, a ceremony occupying 
three hours and three-quarters. Engiishmen presenl at an act 
of this kind, say that in half an hour the blood streamed forth 
from every part of the devotee's body ; he was taken down and 
presently died. If this trial is also surmounted, the aspiiant 
is finally buried alive, that is put into the ground in an upright 
position and quite covered over with soil; after three houra 
and three-quarters he is drawn out, and if he lives, he is sup* 
posed to have at last attained the spiritual power of a Brahtnin, 
Thui only by such negation of his existence does anyone 
attain Brahminical power. In Its highest degree this negation 
consists in a soft of haiy consciousness of having attained per- 
fect mental immobility — the annihflation of all emotion and all 
volition; — a condition which is regarded as the highest among 
the Buddhists also. However pusillanimous and effeminate 
the Hindoo? may be in other n-spects, it i^ evident how little 
they hesitate to sacrifice themselves to the Highest — to Annihi- 
lation. Another instance of the same is the fact of wives burn- 
ing themselves after the death of their husbands. Should a 
woman contravene this traditional usage, she would be severed 
from societv, and perish in solitude. An Englishman slates 
that he alto saw a woman bum herself because she had lost her 
child- He did all that he could to divert her away from her 
purpose; at last he applied to her husband who was standing 
by, but he showed himself perfectly indifferent, as he had mort 
whu at home- Sometimes twenty women arc seen throwing 
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read, be would be severely punished, and burning: oil must be 
poured into his ears. The external observances binding on the 
Brahmins are prodigiously numerous, and the Laws of Manu 
treat of them as the most essential part of duty. The Brahmin 
must rest on one particular foot in rising, then wash in a river ; 
his hair and nails mu£i be cut In neat curves, his whole body 
purified, his gaiments white; in his hand must be a staH of 
a specified kind ; in his ears a g^olden earring. If the Brahmin 
meets a man of an inferior caste, he must Cum back and purify 
himself. He has also to read in the Vedas, In various ways; 
each word separately, oi doubling them alternately, or back- 
wards. He may not look to the sun when rising or setting, 
or when ovcrca&t by clouds or reflected in the water. He is 
forbidden to step over a rope to which a calf is fastened, or to 
go out when it rains. He may not look ac his wife when she 
eais, sneezes, gapes, or is quietly seatet^. At the midday meal 
he may only have one garment on, in bathing never be quite 
naked. How minute these directions are, may be especially 
judged of from the observances binding on the Brahmona 
in regard to satisfying the calls of nature. This is forbidden 
to them in a great thoroughfare, on ashes, on ploughed land, 
on a hill, a nrst of white ants» on wood destined for fuel, in a 
ditch, walking or standing, on the bank of a river, etc. At such 
2 time they may not look at the sun, at water, or at animalf. 
By day they should keep their face generally directed to the 
north, but by night to the south; only in the shade arc they 
allowed to lum to which quarter they like. It is forbidden 
to everyone who desires a long life, to step on potsherds, cot- 
ton seeds, ashes, or sheaves of com, or his urine. In the episode 
Nala» in the poem of Mahabharata, we have a story of a virgin 
who in her 21st year — the age in which the maidens themselves 
have a right to choose a husband — makes a selection from 
among her wooers. There are dvt of them; but the maiden 
remarks that four of ihem do not stand firmly on their feet, and 
thence infers correctly that they are Gods, She therefore 
chooses the ftfth, who is a veritable man. But besides the four 
despised divinities there are two malevolent ones, whom her 
choice had not favored, and who on that account wish for re- 
vengt. They therefore keep a strict watch on the husband 
of their beloved in every step and act of life, with the design 
of inHicting injury upon him tf he commits a misdemeanor. 
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The persecuted husband does nothing that can be brought 
against him, until at last he is so incautious as to step on hi^ 
urine. The Genius has now an advantage over him ; he 2f^icts 
him with a passion for gambhng, and so plunges him into Iht 
abyss. 

While, on the one hand, the Brahmins are subject to thes^ 
strict limitations and rules, on the other hand their hfe is sacred; 
it cannot answer for crimes oE any kind; and their property is 
equally secure (rom being attacked. The severest penalty 
which the ruler can inflict upon them amounts to nothing more 
than banishment. The English wished to introduce trial by 
jury into India — the jury to consist half of Europeans, half of 
Hindoos — and submitted to the natives, whose wishes on the 
subject were consulted, the powers with which the panel would 
be intrusted. The Hindoos were for making a number oi ex 
ceptions and hmifatJons, Tliey said, among other things, that 
they could not consent that a Brahmin should be condemned 
to death ; not to mention other objections, e.g. that looking a' 
and examining a corpse was out of the question. Although in 
the case of a Warrior the rate o! interest may be as hi?h as 
three per cent., in that of a Vaisya four per cent., a Brahmin 
is never required to pay more than two per cent. The Brahmin 
possesses such a powen that Heaven's lightning would strike 
the King who ventured to lay hands on him or his property- 
For the meanest Brahmin is so far exalted above the King, 
that he would be polluted by conversing with him, and would 
be dishonored by his daughters choosing a prince in marriagCp 
In Manu's Code it is said: " If anyone presumes to teach a 
Brahmin his duty, the King must order that hot oil be poured 
into the ears and mouth of such an instructor. If one who is 
only once-born, loads one who is twice-born with reproaches, 
a red hot iron bar ten inches long shall be thrust into bis 
mouth." On the other hand a Sudra is condemned to have a 
red hot iron thrust into him from behind if he rest himself in 
the chair of a Brahmin, and to have his foot or his hand hewed 
off if he pushes against a Brahmin with hands or feet. It is even 
permitted to give false testimony, and to lie before a Court of 
Justice, if a Brahmin can be thereby freed from condemnation. 

As the Brahmins enjoy advantages over the other Castes, the 
latter in their turn have privileges according to precedence, 
aver their inferiors. If a Sudra i^ dc&lcd by contact with a 
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Pariah, he has the right to knork him down on the spot. Hu- 
manity on the part of a higher Caste towards an iafcrior one 
is entirely lorbidden, and a Brahmin would never think ol 
assisting a member of another Caste, even when in danger- 
The other Castes deem it a great honor when a Brahmin takes 
their daughters as his wives — a thing however, which is per- 
mitted him, as already' stated, only when he has already taken 
one from hi^ own Caste. Thence arises the freedom the Brah- 
mins enjoy in getting wives- At the great religious festivals 
they go among the people and choose those thai please th«ni 
best : btil they also repudiate them at pleasure. 

If a Brahmin or a member of any other Caste transgrcsKs 
the abovt cited laws and precepts, he is himself excluded from 
his caste, and in order to be received back again, he must have 
a hook bored through the hips, and be swung repeatedly back- 
wards and forwards in the air. There are aiso other forms ol 
restoration. A Rajah who thought himself injured by an Eng- 
lish Governor, sent two Brahmins to England to detail his 
grievances. But the Hindoos are forbidden to cross the sea, 
and these envoys on their return were declared excommuni- 
cated from their caste, and in order to be restored to it, they 
had to be bom again from a golden cow. The imposition was 
BO far lightened, that only those parts of the cow out of which 
they had to creep were obhged to be golden ; the rest might 
consist of wood. These various usages and religious observan- 
ces to which every Caste is subject, have occasioned great per- 
plexity lo the English, especially in enlisting soldiers. At first 
these were taken from the Sudra-Castc, which is not bound to 
observe so many ceremonies ; but nothing could be done with 
them, ihey therefore betook themselves to the Csbatriya class. 
These however have an immense number of regulations to ob- 
serve — they may not eat meat, touch a dead body, drink out 
of a pool in which cattle or Europeans have drunk, not eat what 
others have cooked, etc. Each Hindoo assumes one definite 
occupation, and that only, so that one must have an infinity of 
servants: — a Lieutenant has tfiirfy. a Major sixty. Thus every 
Caste has its own duties ; the lower the Caste, the less it has to 
observe; and as each individual has his position assigned by 
birth, beyond this 6xed arrangement everything is governed 
by caprice and force. In the Code of Manu punishments in- 
crease in proportion to the infcrionty ot Castes, and there is a 
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distinction In other respects. If a man of a higher Caste bnn| 

an accusation a^inst an inknor without proof, the former 
not punished; if the converse occurs, the punishment is very 
severe. Cases of theft are exceptional ; in this case the higher 
the Caste the heavier is the penalty. 

In respect to property the Brahmins have a great advantage, 
for they pay no taxes. The prince receives half the income from 
the lands of others; the remainder has to suffice for the cost 
of cultivation and the support of the laborers. It is an ex- 
tremely important question, whether the cullivat»i land in Inw 
dia is recognized as belonging to the cultivator, or belongs to a 
so-called manorial proprietor. The English themselves have 
had great difficulty in establishing a clear understanding about 
it. For when they conquered Bengal, it v/els of great importance 
to them, to determine the mode in which taxes were to be raised 
cm property, and ihey had to ascertain whether these should be 
imposed on the tenant cultivators or the lord of the soil- They 
imposed the tribute on the latter; but the result was that the 
proprietors acted in the most arbitrary manner: drove away 
the tenant cultivators, and declaring that such or such an 
amount of land was not under cultivation^ gained an abatement 
of tribute. They then look back the expelled cultivators as day- 
laborers, at a low rate of wages, and had the land cultivated 
on their own behalf. The whole income belonging to every 
village is, as already stated, divided into two parts, of which one 
belongs to the Rajah, the other to the cultivators; but propor^ 
tionate shares arc also received by the Provost of the place, the 
Judge, the Water-Surveyor, the Brahmin who superintends 
religious worship, the Astrologer {who is also a Brahmin, and 
announces the days of good and ill omen), the Smith, the Car- 
penter, the Potter, the Washerman, the Barber, the Physician, 
the Dancing Girls, the Musician, the Poet. This arrangement 
is fixed and immutable, and subject to no one's will. All f^Uttcat 
revolutions, therefore, are matters of indiflference to the com- 
mon Hindoo, for his lot is unchanged. 

The view given of the relation of castes leads directly to the 
subject of Religion. For the claims of caste are, as already 
remarked, not merely secular, but essentially religious, and tlii 
Erahmins in their exalted dignity are the very god» b* 
present. In the laws of Manu it is said: " Let the King 
in extreme necessity, beware of exciting the OTahniiiij 
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hiiD ; for ihey can destroy him with their power — ihcy who 
create Fire, Sun, Moon, etc." They are servants neither oi 
God nor of his People, but are God himself lo the other Castes 
— a position of things which constitutes the perverted character 
of the Hindoo mind. The dreaming Unity of Spirit and nature, 
which involves a monstrous bewilderment in regard to all plie- 
nomena and relations, we have already recognized aa the prin- 
ciple of the Hindoo Spirit. The Hindoo Mythology U there- 
fore only a wild extravagance of Fancy, in which nothing has 
a settled form ; which takes us abruptly from the Meanest to 
the Highest, from the most sublime to the most disgusting and 
triviaL Thus it is also difficult to discover what the Hindoo* 
understand by Brahm. We are apt to take our conception of 
Supreme Divinity — the One — the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth — and apply it to the Indian Brahm. Brahma is dis* 
tind from Brahm — the former constituting one personality in 
contrasted relation to Vishnu and Siva. Many therefore call the 
Supreme Existence who is over the first mentioned deity, Para^ 
brahtna. The English have taken a good deal of trouble to find 
out what Brahm properly is. Wiliord has asserted that Hin- 
doo conceptions recogntze two Heavens : the first, the earthly 
paradise, the second. Heaven in a spiritual sense. To attain 
them, two different monies of worship are supposed to be re- 
quired. The one involves cx^rernal ceremonies. Idol- Worship ; 
the other requires that the Supreme Being should be honored 
tn spirit Sacrifices, puriBcations, pilgrimages are not needed 
in ibe latter. This authority stairs morrovcr that there arc 
frw Hindoos ready to pursue the second way, bccauic Cbcy can- 
not understand in what the pleasure of the second heaven con- 
usts, and that if one asks a Hindoo whether he worship* Tdola, 
every one says *' Yes? " but to the question, " Do you worship 
the Supreme Being ? " every one answers " No." If the further 
question is put. " What is the meaning of that practice o1 yours, 
that Mient meditation which »me of your learned men apeak 
of? " they respofid, " When I pr»y to tlie booor of one of th« 
Gods, I tit down — the foot of dtli«r teg on ih« thl^li of the 
other-^ook towarda Heaven, and calmly elevate my thovfhta 
with my hands Solded in silence; then I say, I am Brahm the 
Supreme Betog- We ire nof conariooa to erarirlves of Mng 
Brahm, by reasoo of Uaya (the dd«iioo ocCfiKMied by the cnrt* 
Mfil worUJ), it u forWddMi 10 pnj lo ktm, m4 i» oStr mo- 
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nfic«s to him la his own nature ; for this would be to 
ouTtdv«s. In «very caM ihenEofe, it is only eraanations of 
Brahm that we address." Trao&lating these ideas then into 
our own process of thought, wc should call Brahm the pufc 
unity o£ ihought in itself — God in th« incomplexit^ of his ex- 
istence- No icmplcs are consccraled to hiro, and he receive* 
no worship. Similarly, in the Catholic reli^on, the churches 
are not dedicated to God, btit to the saints. Other Englishmen, 
who have dt^vated thrni^elves to invrsligating the fonceplion 
oi Brahm, have thought Brahm to be an untneaning epithet, a 
plied to all gods: so that Vishnu says, *' I am Brahm "; and 
ihc Sun, the Air, the Seas are called Brahm. Brahm would on 
this supposition be substance in its simplicity, which by its 
very nature expands itself into the limitless variety of phenomc* 
nal diversities. For tliis abstraction, this pure unity, is that 
which lies at the Eoundation of Ail — -the root of all definite ex- 
istence^ In the intdkction of this unity, all objectivity fall* 
away ; for the purely Abstract is intellection itself in its greatest 
vacuity. To attain this Death of Life during life itself — to con- 
stitute this abstraction — requires the disappearance of all moral 
activity and volition, and of all intellection too, as in (hr Re- 
ligion of Fo; and this is the object of the penances already 
spoken of. 

The complement to the abstraction Brahm must then be 
looked for in the concrete complex of things; for the prin- 
ciple of the Hindoo religion is the Manifestation of Diversity 
[in " Avatars "]. These tjien, fall outside that abstract Unity 
of Thought, and as that which deviates from it, constitute the 
variety found in the world of sense, the variety of intellecttjal 
tLOuccptions in an unrefTccted sensuous form> In this way the 
concrete complex of material things is isolated from Spirit* and, 
presented in wild distraction, except as re-absorbed in the pure 
ideality of Brahm. The other deities are therefore things of 
sense: Mountains, Streams, Beasts, the Sun, the Moon, the 
Ganges, The next stage is the concentration of this wild varie- 
ty into substantial distinctiona, and the comprehension of then 
as a series of divine persons, Vishnu, Siva, Mahadeva are thus 
distinguished from Brahma. In the embodiment Vishnu, are 
presented those incarnations m which God has appeared as 
man, and which are always historical personages, who effected 
important changes and new epochs The power of procreatioii 
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» likewise a substantial emtto^limt^Eit ; and in the excavations, 
grottos an<l pag'odas of the Hindoos, the Lingam is always 
found as symbolizing the male, and the Lotus the female vis 
ftoereandi. 

With this Duality — abstract unity on the one side and the ab- 
stract isolation oi the world of sense on the other side — exactly 
corresponds the double form of Worship, in the relation of the 
homan subjectivity tin God. The one side of this duality of wor- 
fihip, consists in the abstraction oi pure se!f- elevation — the ab- 
rogation of real 4«lf-consiousness ; a negaiiviiy which is conse- 
quently fuanifested, on the one hand, In the attainment of torpid 
unconsciousness — on the other hand in suicide and the extinc- 
tion of all thai is worth calling life, by •ielf-in flic ted ronures. 
The other side of worship cunaists in a wild tumult of excess ; 
when all sense of individuality has vanished from consciousness 
by immersion in the merely natural; with which individuality 
thus makes itself idenlicaJ— destroying its consciousness oE dis- 
tinction from Nature. In all the pagodas, therefore, prostitutes 
and dancing girls are kept, whom the Brahmins instruct most 
carefully in dancing, in beautiful postures and attractive gest' 
ures, and wbo have to comply with the wishes of all comers at 
a fix^d price. Theological doctrine — relation of religion to 
morality — is here altogether out of the question. On the one 
hand Love — Heaven — in short everything spiritual — is con- 
ceived by the fancy of the Hindoo ; but on the other hand his 
conceptions have an actual sensuous embodiment^ and he im- 
merses himself by a voluptuous intoxication in the merely 
natural. Objects of religious worship are thus either disgusting 
forms produced by art, or those presented by Nature. Every 
bird, every monkey is a present god, an absolutely universal 
existence. The Hindoo is incapable of holding fast an object 
in his mind by means of rational predicates assigned to it. for 
this requires reflection. While a universal essence is wrongly 
transmuted into sensuous objectivity, the latter is also driven 
from its definite character into universality — a process whereby 
it losts its footing and is expanded to indefiniteness. 

If we proceed to ask how far their religion exhibits the Moral- 
ity ot the Hindoos, the answer must be ihat the former is as dis- 
tinct from the latter, as Brahm from the concrete existence 
of which he is the essence. To us, religion is the knowledge of 
that Being who is emphatically our Being, ajid therefore the 
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substance of our knowledge and volition ; the proper office of 
which latter b to be the mirror of this fundamental substance. 
But that requires this I Highest] Being to be in S€ a personality, 
pursuing divine aims, such as can become the purport of human 
action. Such an idea of a relation of the Being of God as con- 
stituting the universal basis or substance of human action — 
such a morality cannot be found amoag the Hindoos; for they 
have not ihe Spiritual as the import of their consciousness. On 
the one hand their virtue consists in the abstraction from all 
activity — the condition they call " Brahm." On the other hand 
every action with them is a prescribed external usagf ; not 
free activity, the result of inward personality. Thus the moral 
condition of the Hindoos, (as already observed) shows itself 
most abandoned. In this all EcigUshinen ag^ee. Our judgment 
of the morality of the Hindoos is apt to be warped by represen- 
tations of their mildness, tenderness, beautiful and sentimental 
fancy. Bu[ we must rcl^ect that in nations utterly corrupt, there 
are sides of character which may be called tender and noble. 
We have Chinese poems in which the Eenderest relations of 
love are depicted; in which delineations of deep emotion, hu- 
mility, modesty, propriety are to be found ; and which may be 
compared with the best that European hterature contains. The 
same characteristics meet us in many Hindoo poems ; but recti* 
tude, morality, freedom of soul, consciousness of individual 
right are quite another thing. The annihilating of spiritual and 
physical existence has nothing concrete in it ; and absorption 
in the abstractly Universal has no connection with the real 
Deceit and cunning are the fundamental characteristics of the 
Hindoo. Cheating, stealings robbing, murdering are with him 
habitual. Humbly crouching and abject before a victor and 
lord, he is recklessly barbarous to the vanquished and subject 
Characteristic of the Hindoo's humanity is the fact that he Idlla 
no bnite animal, founds and supports rich hospitals for brutes, 
espfeeialLy for old cows and monkeys — but that through the 
wholp land, no single institution can be found for human be- 
ings who are diseased or infirm from age. The Hindoos will 
not tread upon ants, but they are perfectly indifferent when poor 
wanderers pinr away with hunger. The Brahntins are espe- 
cially immoraU According to English reports, they do nothing 
but cat and sleep. In what is not forbidden them by the rules 
of their order ihey follow natural impulses entirely. When they 
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take any part in public life they show themselves avaricious, de- 
ceitful, voluptuous. With those whom tliey have reason to fear, 
they are humbEt; enough ; for which they avenge themselves oq 
their deperdems, " I do not know an honest man among 
them/' says an English authority. Children have no respect 
for their parents : sons maltreat their mothers. 

IE would lead us too far to give a detailed notice oi Hindoo 
Art and Science. But we may make the general remark, that a 
more accurate acquaintance with its real value has not a Utile 
diminished the widely bruited fame of Indian Wisdom. Ac- 
cording to the Flindoo principle of pure BcU-renoundng Ideal- 
ity, and that [phenomenal] variety which ^es to the opposite 
extreme of sensuousness, it is evident that nothing but abstract 
thought and imagination can be developed. Thus, e.g., their 
grammar has advanced to a high degree of consistent regular- 
ity; but when substantial matter in sciences and works of art 
is in question, it is useless to look for it here. When the Eng- 
lish had become masters of the country, the work of restoring 
to light the records of Indian culture was commenced, and 
William Jones first disinterred the poems of the Golden Age. 
The English exhibited plays at Calcutta : this led to a represen- 
tation of dramas on the pan of the Brahmins, e.g. the Sacontala 
of Calidasa, etc. In the enthusiasm of discovery the Hindoo 
culture was very highly rated; and as, when new beauties are 
discovered, the old ones are commonly looked down upon with 
contempt, Hindoo poetry and philosophy were extolled as far 
superior to the Greek. For our purpose the most important 
documents are the ancient and canonical books of the Hin- 
doos, especially the Vcdas. They comprise many divisions, of 
which the fourth is of more recent origin. They consist partly 
of religious prayers, partly of precepts to be observed. Some 
manuscripts of these Vcdas have come to Europe, though in 
a complete form they are exceedingly rare. The writing is on 
palm leaves, scratched in with a needle. The Vedas are very 
difficult to understand, since they date from the most remote 
antiquity, and the language is a much older Sanscrit. Coli- 
hf&cke has indeed translated a part, but this itself is perhaps 
taken from a commentary^ of which there are very many.* Two 
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great epic poem^. Ramayana and Mahabharata, have also 
reached Europe. Three quarto volumes oC the former have 
been primed, the second volume is extTcmel> rare-f Besides 
these works, the Puranas mu5i be particularly noticed. The 
Puraruu contain the history of a god or of a tempJe. They are 
entirely fanciful. Another Hindoo classical book is the Code 
of Manu. This Hindoo lawgiver has been compared witli the 
Cretan Minos — a name which also occurs among the Egyp- 
tians ; and certainly this extensive occurrence of the same name 
is noteworthy and cannot be ascribed to chance. Manu's code 
of morals* (published at Calcutta with an English translation 
by Sir W. Jone?) forms the basis of Hindoo legislation, ft be- 
gins with a Theogony, which is not only entirely different from 
the mythological conceptions of other peoples, (as might be ex* 
pected) but also deviates essentially from the Hindoo tradiliofis 
themselves. For in these also there are only some leading feat- 
ures that pervade the whole. In other respects everything is 
abandoned to chance, caprice and fancy : the result of which is 
that the most multiform traditions, shapes and names, appear 
ifi never ending procession. The time when Mauu's code was 
composed, is also entirely unknown and undetermined. The 
traditions reach beyond twenty-three centuries before the birth 
of Christ : a dynasty of the Children of the Sun is mentioned, on 
which followed one of the Children of the Moon. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that the code in question is of high an- 
tiquity; and an acquaintance with it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to tht: English, as their knowledge of Hindoo Law is de- 
rived from it. 

After pointing out the Hindoo principle in the distinctions 
of caste, in religion and literature, we must also mention the 
mode and form of their political existence — the polity of the 
Hindoo SiaU. — A State is a realiiation of Spirit, such that in 
it the self-conscious being of Spirit — the freedom of the Will — 
it realised as Law. Such an institution then, necessarily pre- 
supposes the consciousness of free will. In ihe Chinese State 
the moral will of the Emperor is the law : but so that subjective, 
inwatx] freedom ii thereby repressed, and the Law of Freedom 
governs individual otdy as from without. In India ihe pri- 
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tnaiy aspeirt of subjectivity — viz., that of the tmaginatior — pre- 
sents a union ct tho Natunii and Spiritual, in ^vhich Nalure 
on the one hand, does not present itself as a world embodying 
Reason, nor the SpirituaJ on the other hand, as conscL0tisnc»3 
in contrast with Nature- Here the antithesis in the (above- 
stated] principle is wanting. Freedom both as abstract will and 
&s subjective freedom is absent. The proper basis oi the State. 
the principle of freedom is altogether absent: there cannot 
therefore be any State in the trtie sense of the term. This is the 
first point to be obsciYcd : if China may be regarded as nothing 
else but a Stale. Hindoo political existence presents us wilh a 
people, but no Slate. Secondly, while we found a moral despot- 
ism in China, whatever may be called a relic of political life 
in India, is a despotism without a prxnctph, without any rule of 
morality and religion : for morality and religion (as far as the 
latter has a reference to human action) have as their indis- 
pensable condition and basio the freedom of the Will. In India,, 
therefore, the most arbitrary, wicked, d^rading despotism hai 
its full swing-. China. Persia, Turkey — in fact Asia generally, 
is the scene of despotism, and. in a bad sen^^, of tyranny \ but 
it is regarded as contrary lo the due order of things, and is 
diAapproved by religion and the moral consciousness of indi- 
viduals. In those countries, tyranny rouses men to resentment ; 
they derest it and groan under it as a burden. To them it U 
an accident and an irregularity, not a necessity: it ought not to 
exist. But in India it is normal: for here there is no sense o! 
personal independence wilh which a stale of despotism could 
hcix)mpBredf and which would raiac revolt in the soul; nothing 
approaching even a resentful protest against it, is left, except 
the corporeal smart, and the pain of being deprived of absolute 
necessaries and of pleasure. 

In the case of soch a people, t) erefore. that which we call 
in its double sense. History, is not to be looked for; and here 
the distinction between China and India is ruost clearly arrd 
strongly manifest. The Chinese possess a most tninnte history 
of iheir country, and it has been already remarked^ what ar- 
rangements are made tn Chma, for having everything accu- 
rately noted down in their annals. The contrary is the case in 
India. Though the recent discoveries of the treaaures of 
Indian Liter;iture, have shown us what a reputation the Hin- 
doos have acquired in Geometry, Astronomy, and Algcbia — 
II 
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that ihey hav« made great advances in Philosophy, and that 
among ihcm, Grammar has been so far cultivated thai no lan- 
guage caa be regarded as more fully developed than the 
Sanscrii — we find the depariment of History altogether neg- 
leclcd, or rather uon-cxistcnt. For History requires Under- 
fiianding — the power of looking at an object in an independent 
objective light, and comprehending it in its rational connec- 
tion with other objects. Those peoples therefore arc alone 
capable of History, and of prose generally, who have arrived 
at that period of devetopment (and can make that their start- 
ing point) at which individuals comprehend their own exisl- 
ence as independent, r^. possess self-consciou&ness. 

The Chinese are to be rated at what tliey have made of them- 
selves, looking Qi Ihcni in the entirety of their Slate. While 
they have thu£ attained an existence independent of Nature, 
they can also regard objects as distinct from ihemsclvcs— as 
they arc actually presented — in a definite Eorni and in their real 
connection. The Hindoos on the contrary are by birth given 
over to an unyielding desliny, while at the same time their 
Spirit 13 exalted to Ideality; so that their minds exhibit the 
contradictory processes of a dissolution of fixed rational and 
definite conceptions in their Ideality, and on the other side, a 
degradation of this ideality lo a multiformity of sensuous ob- 
jects. This makes them incapable of writing History. All 
that happens is dissipated in tlicir minds into confused dreams. 
What wc c^l historical truth and veracity — intelligent, thought- 
ful comprehension of events, and fidelity fn representing them 
— nothing of this sort can be looked for among the Hindoos, 
We may expUin this deficiency partly from that exdtement and 
debility of the nerves, which prevent them from retaining an 
object in their minds, and firmly comprehending it, for in tlicir 
mode of apprehension, a sensitive and imaginative temperament 
changes it into a fcverif^h dream; — partly from the fact, that 
veracity fs the direct contrary to their nature. They even lie 
knowirgly and designedly where misapprehension is out of the 
question. As the Hindoo Spirit is a stale of dreaming and 
mental transiency — a self-oblivious dissolution — objects also 
dissolve for it into unreal images and indefinitude. This feature 
19 absolutely characteristic: and this alone would furnish us 
with a clear idea of the Spirit of the Hindoos, from which aU 
that has been said might Ite deduced. 
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But History is a^wsys of great importance for a people; 
since by means of ihat ii becojnes conscious of the path of 
developinenC taken by its own Spirit^ which expresses itself in 
Laws« Manners, Customs, and Deeds, Laws, comprising mor- 
als and judicial institutions, are by nature the permanent ele- 
ment in a people's existence. But History presents a people 
with their own image in a condition which thereby becomes ob- 
jective to them. Without History their existence in lime is 
blindly self-involved — the recurring play of arbitrary volition in 
manifold forms. History fixes and imparls consistency lo this 
fortuitous current— gives it the form of Universality, and by so 
doing posits a directive and restrictive rule for it. It is an 
essential instrument in developing and determining the Con- 
stitution — that is, a rational political condition; for it is the 
empirical method of producing the Universal, inasmuch as it 
sets up a permanent object for the conccptive powers. — It is be- 
cause the Hindoos have no History in the form of anrials (hts- 
loria) that they have no History in the form of transactions (res 
gest^) ; that is. no growth expanding into a veritable political 
condition. 

Periods of time are rrrentioned in the Hindoo Writings, and 
large numbers which have often an astronomical meaning, but 
which have stilt oflener a quite arbitrary origin. Thus it is 
related of certain Kings that they had reigned 70,000 years, 
or more. Brahma, the first figure in the Cosmogony, and sclf- 
pro<!uccd, is said to have hved 20,000 years, etc. Innumerable 
names of Kings are cited — among them the incaraations of 
Vishnu. It would 1)c ridiculous to regard passages of this kind 
as anything historical. In theirpoems Kings are often talked of: 
these may have been historical personages, hut they completely 
vanish in fable; e.g^ they retire from the world, and then ap- 
pear again, after Ihcy have passed ten thousand years in soli- 
tude- The numbers in question, therefore, have not the value 
and rational meaning which wc attach to them. 

Consequently the oldest and most reliable sources of Indian 
History are the notices of Greek Authors, after Alexander 
the Great had opened tlie way to India. From them we learn 
thai their institutions were the same at that early period as they 
are now: Santa racott us (Chandragupta) Is marked out as a 
disltngxiished niler in the northern pan of India, to which the 
Bactrian kingdom extended The Mahometan historians sup- 
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ply another source of information; for the Mahometans began 
their invasions as early as the tenth cenmiry. A Turkish slave 
was the ancestor of the GhJznian race. Hb sort Mahmoud 
made an inroad into Hindostan and conquered almost the whole 
country. He fixed his royal residence west of Cabul, and at 
hia court lived the poet Fcrdusi, The Ghiznian dyrasty was 
soon entirely exterminated by the sweeping attacks of the 
Afghans and Moguls. In later limes noaHy the whole of India 
has been subjected to the Europeans, What therefore is known 
of Indian history, has for the most part been communicated 
through foreign channels: the native literature gives only in- 
distinct data, Europeans assure us of the impossibility of wad- 
ing' through the morasses of Indian statements. More definite 
information may be obtained from inscriptions and documents, 
especially from the deeds of gifts of land to pagodas and divin- 
ities; but this kind of evidence supplies names only. Another 
source of information is the astronomical literature, which is 
of high antiquity. Colebrooke thoroughly studiec! these writ- 
ings; though it is very difficult to procure manuscripts^ since 
the Brahmins keep them very close; they are moreover disfig- 
ured by the grossest interpalalions. It is found that the state- 
ments with regard to constellations are often contradictory, and 
that the Brahmins interpolate these ancient works with events 
belonging to their own lime. The Hindoos do indeed possess 
lists and enumerations of their Kings, but these also arc of the 
most capricious character; for we often find twenty Kings 
more in one list than in another; and should these lists even 
be correct, ihey could not constitute a history. The Brahmins 
have no conscience in respect to truth. Captain Wilford had 
procured manuscripts from all quarters with great trouble and 
expense; be assembled a considerable number of Brahmins, 
and commissioned Ihem to make extracts from these works, and 
to institute inquiries respecting certain remarkable events— 
about Adam and Eve. the Deluge, etc. The Brahmins, to please 
their employer, produced statements of the kind required; but 
there was nothing of the sort in the manuscripts. Wilford 
wr^>lc tnany treatises on the subject- till at last he detected the 
deception, and saw that he had labored in vain. The Hindoos 
have, it is true, a fixed Era : they reckon from VicftimMxtya, at 
whose splendid court lived Catidasa, the author of the Sacon- 
tali- The tnost illustrious poets flourished about the same 
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nmc. " There were nine pearls at the court of Vicramaditya," 
say the Brahmins: but we cannot discover the date of this 
brilliart epoch. From various slatcmenfs, the year 1491 B.C 
has been contended for : others adopt the year 50 B.C., and thi» 
is the commonly received opinion. Bentley's researches at 
iength placed Vicramaditya in the twelfth ceniUTy b-C- Bui 
still more recently it has been discovered that there were five, 
or even eight or nine kings of that name in India; so that on 
this point s^Tso we are thrown back into utter unrerlainty- 

When the Europeans became acquainted with India, they 
found a muLtitude of petty Kingdoms, al whose head were 
Mahometan and Indian princes. There was an order of things 
very nearly approaching fcuda! organization; and the King- 
doms in question were divided into dtEtricts, having as gov- 
ernors Mahometans, or people of the Warrior Caste of Hin- 
doos. The business of these governors consisted in collecting 
taxes and cart7ing on wars; and they thus formed a kind of 
aristocracy, the Prince's Giuncil oi State. But only as far as 
their princes are feared and excite fear, have they any power; 
and no obedience is rendered to them but by forcc^ As long 
as the prince does not want money, he has troops ; and neigh* 
boring princes, if they are inferior to him In force, arc often 
obliged to pay taxes, but which are yielded only on compulsion. 
The whole state of things, therefore, is not that of repose, but 
of continual struggle; while moreover nothing is developed 
or furthered. It is the struggle of an energetic will on the part 
of this or that prince agaitisi a feeSler one; the history of 
reigning dynasties, but not of peoples; a series of peqietually 
varying intrigues and revolts — not indeed of subjects against 
their rulers, but of a prince's son, for instance, against hia 
fatlier: of brothers, uncles and nephews in contest with each 
other; and of functionaries against their master. It might be 
believed that, thtiugh the Europeans found such a state of 
things, this was the result of the dissolution of earlier superior 
organizations- It might, for instance, be supposed that the 
period of the Mogul supremacy was of one of prosperity and 
splendor, and of a political condition m which India was not 
distracted religiously and politically by foreign conquerors. 
But the historical traces and lineaments that accidentally pre- 
sent themselves in poetical descriptions and legends, twarirg 
upon the period in question, always point to the lamc divided 
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condition — the result of war and ci the instability of politfcal 
rclationA ; while contrary representations may be easily recog- 
nized as a dreanij a mere iancy. This state of things is the 
natural result of thaT conception oE Hindoo life which has been 
exhibited, and the conditions which it necessitates. The wars 
of tlie sects of the Brahirins and BuddhistSj of the devotees of 
Vishnu and of Siva, a3so concnbuied their i^uota to this con- 
fusion. — There is indeed, a common character pervading the 
whole of India ; but its several states present at the same time 
the greatest variety; so that in one Indian State we meet with 
the greatest clTeminac> — in another, on the contrary, we find 
prodigious vigor and savage barbarity. 

If then, in conclusion, we once more take a general view of 
the comparative condition of India and China, we shall see 
that China was characterized by a thoroughly tinlma^native 
Understanding; a prosaic life amid firm and definite reality: 
while in the Indian world there is, so lo speak, no object that 
can be regarded as real^ and tirmiy defined — none that was net 
at its first apprehension perverted by the imagination to the very 
opposite of what it presents to an iutclligent consciousness. In 
China it is the Moral which constitutes the substance of the 
laws, and which is embodied In external strictly determinate 
relations; while over all hovers the patriarchal providence of 
the Emperor, who like a Father, cares impartially for the in- 
terest of his subjects. Among the Hindoos, on the contrary — 
instead of this Unity — Diversity is the fundamental character- 
istic. Religion^ War, Handicraft, Trade, yes, even the most 
trivial occupations are parcelled out with rigid separation — 
constituting as they do the import of the one will which they 
involve, and whose various requirements they exhaust. With 
ibis 15 bound up a monstrous, irrational imagination, which at- 
taches the moral value and character of men to an infinity of 
outward actions as empty in point of tnlellect as of feeling ; sets 
aside all respect for the welfare of man, and even makes a duty 
of the cruellest and severest contravention of ii_ Those distinc- 
tions being rigidly maintained, nothing remains for the one 
universal will of tJie State but pure caprice, against whose 
omnipotence only the fixed caste-dislinctions avail for protec- 
tion. The Chinese in their prosaic rationality, reverence as the 
Highest, only the abstract supreme lord; and they exhibit a 
contemptibly superstitious respect for the fixed and definite- 
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Among tlie Hindoos thtre is no such superstition so far as it 
prcscrts an antithesis to Understanding ; rathci their whcle life 
and ideas zrt one unbroken superstition, because among them 
all is revcry and consequent cnslavemeni. Annihilation — the 
abandonment of all reason, morality and subjectivity — can only 
come to a poflicive feeling and consciouBness of itself, by extrav- 
agatjng in a boundlessly wild imagination; in which, like a 
desolate spirit, it finds no rest, no settled composure, though it 
can content itself in no other way; as a man who is quite re- 
duced in body and spirit finds his existence altogether stupid 
and intolerable, and is driven to the creation oi a dream-world 
and a delirious bliss in Opium. 



Section IL — (Continaed}>— India — Bnddhlsm * 



It IS time to quit the Drcaiji- State chdra^EriziDg-ihfi-Hindoa. 
, jpirit revelling in the most extravagant maze through all nat- 
anHand spiritual forms ; comprising at the same time the coars- 
est sensuality and anticipations of the profoundest thought, 
And on that very account — as far as free and rational reality is 
concerned — sunk in the most self-abandoned, helpless slavery; 
—a slavery, in which the abstract forms into which concrete 
human life is divided^ have become stereotyped, and human 
rights and culture have been made absolutely dependent upon 
these distinctions. In contrast with this inebriate Dream-life, 
which in the sphere of reality is bound fast in chains, we have 
the unconitrairtffd Dream-life; which on the one hand ia nider 
than the former — as not having advanced so far as to make 
tliia dioUnction of modes of life — but for the same rea^n, has 
not sunk into the slavery which this entails. It keeps itself more 
free, more independently firm in itself: its world of ideas is 
consequently compressed into simpler conceptions. 

The Spirit of the Phase just indicated, is involved in the 
tame fundamental principle as that assigned to Hindoo con- 
ceptions: but it is more concentrated in itself; its religion is 
simpler^ and the accompanying political condition more calm 
and settled. This phase comprehends peoples and countries 
of the most varied complexion. We regard it as embracing 
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Ceylon, Farther India with the Burmaa Empire. Siam, Aium— 
north of that Thibet, and further on tlie Chinese Upland with 
its various populations of Mongols and Tartais. We sial] not 
examine the special inc^vidnalities of these peoples, but merely 
charaaeriie their Religion^ which constitutes the most interest- 
ing side of their existence. The Religion of these peoples is 
Buddhism^ which is tbe most widely extended religion on our 
globe. In China-Buddlia_i£-reve^nce(]_as-i^; in Ceylon aa 
Gautama; ia Thibet and among the Mongols this rdigicn has 
assumed the phase of Lamaism, In China — where the reLgion 
of Fo early received a great extension, and introduced a roo- 
nastic life — it occupies the position of an integrant element of 
the Chinese principle. As the Substantia] form of Spirit which 
characterizes China» develops itself only to a unity of secular 
national life, which degrades individuals to a position of con- 
stant dependence, religion also remains in a state of dependence* 
The element of freedom is wanting to it ; for its object ii the 
principle of Nature in general — Heaven — Universal Matter. 
But tbe [compensating] truth of this alienated form of Spirit 
[Nature occupying the place of the Absolute Spirit] is idtai 
Unity, the elevation above the limitation of Nature and of 
existence at large; — the return of consciousness into the soui 
This element, which is contained in Buddhism, has made its 
way in China, to that extent to which the Chinese have become 
aware of the unspirituality of their condition, and the limitation 
that hampers their consciousness- — In this religion — ^whi^h maj 
^Jiie generally described as the religion of self- involvement (un- 
developed Unity] '-^he elevation of that unspiritual condition 
to subjectivity, takes place in two ways; one of which is of 
a negative, the other of an affirmative kind. 

The negative form of this elevation is the concentration of 
Spirit to the Infinite, and must first present itseU tinder theo- 
logical conditions. Il ia contained in the fundamental dogma, 
that Nothingness i* the principle of all things— that all pro- 
ceeded from and returns to Nothingness. The various forms 
found in the World arc only modifications of procession 
[thence] . If an analysis of these various forms were attempted, 
they would lose their quality ; for in themselves all things are 
one and the same insepaf^hle essence, and this essence ts Noth- 
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ingncss. The connection of this with the Metempaychofiia can 
be thus explained : ^AIl [that wc^e]_ is bul^^hMge of Form. 
The inherent infinity ^ ^pirft^infinile concrete Klf-rfcpcna^ 
ence — is entirely separate from this Universe of phenomena. 
Abstract ■Nothingnoj.i-s properly that which lies beyond Finite 
Existence — hvhat wc may call the Supreme Being. This real 
principle of the Universe is, it is «aicl, in eternal repose, and in 
itself unchangeable. Its essence consists in the absence of 
activity and volition. For Nothingness is abstract Unity with 
itsdr To obtain happiness, therefore, man must Geek to assim- 
ilate himself to this principle by continiial viclories over him- 
self; and for the sake of this, do nothing, wiah nothing:, desire 
nothing. In thU condition of happiness, therefore. Vice or 
Virtue is out of the question ; for the true blessedness is Union 
with Nothingness. The more man frees himself from all spc* 
daUty of existence, the nearer does he ^proach perfection; 
and in tbe aniLihilaiion of all activity — in pure passivity — he 
attains complete resemblance to Fo, The abstract Unity in 
question is not a mere Futurity — a Spiritual sphere existing 
beyond our own ; it has to do with the present ; it is truth for 
man [as he is], and ought to be realised in him. In Ceylon 
and the Burman Empire — where this Buddhistic Faith has ita 
root^-^ere mey^il^an idea, that man can attain b^medita* i^ 
tion, l^exempticn from sicknesS,"ctr! age and^eath. '^^^ 

~ "But while this is 'tfie fifgtitnrrioTtti of the eFevation of Spirit 
from immersion in the Objective to a subjective realiialion of 
itself, this Religion also advances to the conKiousncss of an 
ofHrmativi form. Spirit is the Absolute. Yet in comprehend- 
ing Spirit ii is a pwnt of essential impoitancc in what determi- 
nate form Spirit is conceived. When we spcaJc of Spirit as 
universal, we know that for us it exists only in an inward con- 
ception; hut to attain this point of view — to appreciate Spirit 
in the pure subjectivity of Thought and conception — is the re- 
mit of a longer process of culture. At that point in history 
sr which we have now arrived, the form of Spirit is not ad- 
vanced beyond Immediatcncas [the idea of it is not yet refined 
by reflection and abstraction). God is conceived in an imme- 
diate, unreflected form; not in the form of Thought — objec- 
tively. But this immediate Form is that of humanity- The 
Sun, the Stars do not come up to the idea of Spirit ; but Man 
seems to realize it; and he, as Buddha, Gautcma, Fo — in the 
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form of 3 departed teacher, and in the living form of the Gnnd 
Lama — receives divine worship. The Abstract Understanding 
generally objects to this idea of a Ck>dman ; alleging as a defect 
that the form here assigned to Spirit is an immediate [unre- 
fleeted, unrefined] ore — that in fact it is none other than Man 
in the concrete. Here the character of a whole people is bound 
up with the theological view just indicated. The Mongols — 
a race extending through ihe whole of central Asia as far as 
Siberia, where they are subject to the Russians — worship the 
Lama; and with this form of worship a simple political con- 
dition, a patriarchal life is closely united ; foi they are pnoperly 
a Nomad people, and only occasionally are commotions excited 
among them, when they seem to be beside themselves, and 
eruptiotis and inundations of vast hordes are occasioned^ Of 
the Lamas there arc three : the best known is the Dalai-Lama, 
who has his seat at Lassa in the kingdom of Thibet A second 
is the TeshooLama, who under the title of Banishen Rinbot- 
fihee resides at Tcshoo-T^mboo ; there is also a third in South- 
em SiberJap The first two Lamas preside over two distinct 
sects, of which the priests of one wear yellow caps, those of the 
other, red. The wearers of the yellow caps — at whose head is 
the Dalai-Lama, and among whose adherents is the Emperor 
of China — have introduced celibacy among the priests, while 
the red sect allow their marriage. The English have become 
considerably acquainted with the Teshoo-Lama and have given 
us descriptions of him. 

The general form which the spirit of the Lamaistic develop- 
ment of Btjddhism assumes, is that of a living human being; 
while in the original Buddhism it is a deceased person. Tho 
two hold in common the relationship to a man, TIjc idea of a 
man being worshipped as God— especially a living man — has 
in it fiomeihing paradoxical ancT revolting'; but the following 
considerations must be examined before wc protiounce judg- 
ment respecting it The conception of Spirit involves its being 
regarded as inherently, intrinsically, universal. This condition 
must he particularly observed, and it must be discovered bow 
in the systems adopted by various peoples this universality is 
kept in view. It is not the mdividuality of the subject that 
is revered, btit that which i^ universal in him: and which 
among the Thibetians, Hindoos, and Asiatics generally, is re- 
garded as the essence pervading all things. This substantial 
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Unity of Spirit is realized in the Lama, who is nothing but the 
form in which Spirit manifests itself; and who does not hold 
this Spiritual Essence as his peculiar prc^rty, hut is regarded 
a& partaking in it only in order to exhibit it to others, that 
they may attain a conception of Spirituality and be led to piety 
and blessedness. The Lama's personaltiy as such — his partic- 
ular individuality — is therefore subordinate to that substantial 
essence which it embodies. The second point which confiti* 
tutes an essential feature in the conception of the Lama is the 
disconnection from Nature. The Imperial dignity of China 
involved [as we saw] a supremacy over the powers of Nature; 
while here spinlual power is directly separated from the jAs 
Uclura. The idea never crosses the minds of the Lama-wor- 
shippers to desire of the Lama to show himself Lord of Nature 
— 1« exercise magical and miraculous power; for from the 
being they call God, they look only for spiritual activity and the 
bestowal of spiritual benefits. Buddha has moreover the ex- 
press names "Saviour of Souls" — "Sea of Virtue" — "the 
Great Teacher," Those who have become acquainted with the 
Teshoo^Lama depict him as a most excellent person, of the 
calmest temper and most devoted to meditation. T1ius also 
do the Lama- worshippers regard him. They sec in him a man 
constantly occupied witli religion, and who when he directs his 
attention to what is human, does so only lo impart consolation 
and encouragement by his blessing, and by the exercise of 
mercy and the bestowal of forgiveness. These Lamas lead a 
thoroughly isolated life and have a feminine rather than mas- 
culine training- Early torn from the arms of his parents the 
,Lama is generally a well-formed and beautiful child- He Is 
brought up amid perfect quiet and solitude, in a kind of 
prison; he is well catered for» and remains without exercise or 
childish play, so Ihat it is not surprising that a feminine sus- 
ceptible tendency prevails in his character. The Grand Lamas 
have under them inferior Lamas as presidents of the great 
iratcmities, Jn Thibet every father who has four sons is 
^obliged to dedicate one to a conventual life. The Mongols, 
Lvho are especially devoted to Lamaism — this modification of 
[Buddhism— have great respecl for all that possesses life. They 
live chiefly on vegetables, and revolt from killing any animal, 
even a louse. This worship of the Lamas has supplanted Sha- 
manism, that is, the religion of Sorcery. The Shamans — 
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priests o£ tJns rdigion — intoxicate themselves with stfOfig 

drinks and dancing-, and while in this state perfonn iheir in* 
cantations, fall exhausted on the g^round. and utter words whtcb 
pass for oracular. Since Buddhism and Lamacsm have taken 
the place of the Shanian RdigioDj llie life of the Mongols has 
l>ecn simple, prescriptive and patriarchal. Where they take aoy 
part in History, we tind them occasioning impulses thai have 
only he*fn the groundwork of historical developmeri. There 
ifi therefore JJttle to be said about the polititial admin! stration 
of the Lamas, A Vizier has charge of the secular dominion 
and reports everything to the Lama : the government is simple 
and lenient; and the veneration which the Mongols pay to the 
Lama, exj^Tesses itself chiefly in their asldng coun^l of him 
political aSair&. 



SECTION III 



PERSIA 



ASIA ficparates itself into two parts — Hither and Farther 
Asia ; which are essentially different frc»m each other. 
While the Chinese antl Hindoos — ihe iwo great nations 
of Farther Asia, already consiJc red— belong to the strictly Asi- 
atic, namely the Mongolian Race, and consequently possess a 
quite pecnhar character, discrepant from ours; the nations of 
Hither Asia belong to the Caucasian, uc. the European Stock- 
They are related lo the West, while the Farther -Asiatic peoples 
are perfectly isolated. The European who goes from Persia to 
India* observes* therefore, a prodi^ous contrast. Whereas 
in the former country he finds himsdJ still somewhat at home, 
and meets with European dispositions, human virtues and hu- 
man passions — as soon as he crosses the Indus (i.e. in the latter 
region)^ he encounters the most repellent characteristics, per- 
vading every single feature of society. 

Wilh the Persian Empire we first enter on continuous His- 
tory. The Persians are the first Historical People; Persia 
was the first Empire that parsed away. While China and 
India remain stationary, and perpetuate a natural vegetative 
existence even to the present time, this land has been subject 
to those developments and revolutions, which alone manifest 
a historical conJition. The Chinese and the Indian Empire 
assert a place in the historical scries only on their own account 
and for us [not for neighbors and successors]. But here in 
Persia first arises that light which shines itself, aad illuminates 
iwhal is arotind ; for Zoroastcr^^ *' L<ght " belongs to the World 
ff Consciousness — to Spirit as a relation to something* distinct 

>m itself. We see in the Persian World a pure exalted 
Inity, as the essence which leaves the special existences that 
inhere in it, free; — as the Light, which only manifests what 
bodies arc in themselves; — a Unity which governs individuals 
only to excite them to become powerful tor themaclvcs — to dfr- 
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velop and as^rt their mdividaality. ligbt makes do Uivtinc- 
uons: the Sun shines on the righteous and the unrighteDiu, 
on high and low, and conffrs on all the sanx bencfil and pms- 
perity. Light is vitalizing only in so far as it i^ brought to 
bear on something distinct from itself, operating upon and 
developing that. It holds a position of antithesis to Darkness, 
^- and this antithetical relation opens out to us the principle of 

activity and life. The principle of development begins with 
the history of Persia. This therefore constitutes slnctJy the 
beginning of Wor! d- Hi story ; for the grand interest of Spirit 
in History, is to attain an unlimited immanence of subjectivity 
— by an absolute antithesis to attain complete harmony.* 

Thus the transition which wc have to make, is only in the 
sphere of the Idea, not in the aciernal historical connection. 
The principle of this transition is that the Universal Essence, 
which we recognized in Brahm, now becomes perceptible to 
consciousness — becomes an object and acquires a positive im- 
port for man. Brahm is not worshipped by the Hindoos: he 
is nothing more than a condition of the Individnal, a religious 
feeling, a non-objective existence — a relation, which for con- 
crete vitality is that of annihilation. But in becoming objec- 
tive, this Universal Essence acquires a positive nature: man 
becomes free, and thus occupies a position face to fact as it 
were with the Highest Betr^, the latter being made objective 
for him. This foim of Universality we see exhibited in Persia, 
Involving a separation of man from the Universal essence; 
while at the same time the individual recognizes himself as 
identical with (a partaker in], that essence. In the Chinese 
and Indian principle, this distinction was not made- Wc found 
only a unit of the Spiritual and the Natural. Bui Spirit Blill 
involved in Nature haa to solve the problem of freeing itself 
from the latter. Rights and Duties in India are intimately 
connected with special classes, and are therefore only peculiar- 
ities attaching 10 man by the arrangement of Nature. In China 
this unity presents itself under the conditions of paUrnoi gov- 
emnicnt Man is not free there; ht possesses no moral cle- 
ment, since he is identical with the external command (obcdi- 
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ce is purely notHrai, as in the filial r€lalion — not the result 
of reflection and principle]. In the Persian principle. Unity 
first eJevalcs itself lo the distinction from the merely natural; 
we have the negation of that unreflecting relation which al- 
lowed no eT^erdse of mind to intervene between the mandate 
and its adoption by the will. In the Persian principle this 
urity is manifested as Light, which in this case is not simply 
light as such, the most universal physical element, but at the 
same time also spiritual purity — the Good. Speciality — the in- 
volvement with timited Nature — is consequently abolished. 
Light, in a physical and spiritual sense, imports, therefore, ele- 
vation — freedom from the merely natural. Man sustains a 
relation lo Light — to the Abstract Good — as to something ob- 
jective, which is acknowledged, reverenced, and evoked to ac- 
tivity by his Will If we locik back once more — and we cannot 
do so too frequently — on the phases which we have traversed 
in arriving at this point, we perceive in China the totality of 
a moral Whole, but excJuding subjectivity; — this totality di- 
vided into members, but without independence in its various 
portions. We found only an external arrangement of this 
political Unity. In India, on the contrary, distinctions made 
ihemselvcs prominent; but the principle of separation was un- 
spirituaK We found incipreni subjectivity^ but hampered with 
the condition, that the separation in question is insurmount- 
able; and tlial Spirit remains involved in the limitations of 
Nature, and is therefore a self-contradiction. Above this purity 
of Castes is that purity of Light which we observe in Persia; 
that Abstract Good, to which all are equally able to approach, 
and in which all equally may be hallowed. The Unity recog- 
iied therefore, now first becomes a principle, not an external 
d of soqIIcss order. The fact that everyone has a share in 
that principle, secures to him personal dignity. 

rirfit as to Geographical position, we see China and India, 

hibiting as it were the dull half -conscious broodir^g of Spirit, 

fruitful plains — distinct from which is the lofty girdle of 

mountains with ihe wandering hordes that occupy them. The 

inhabitants of the heights, in their conquest, did not changfe 

e spirit of the plains^ but imbibed it themselves. But in Persia 
two principles — retaining tlieir diversity — became uniied, 
and the mountain peoples with their principle became the pre- 
dominant element. The two chief divisions which we have to 
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menticm are : — the Persian Upland iisclf, and ihc Valley Plains, 
wbidi are reduced under the dominion o£ the inhabitanU of the 
UpUnda- Thai elevated leniiory U bounded on the east by 
the Soliraan mountains, which are contiitucd m a northerly 
direction by the Hindoo Koo^h and Belur Tag, The latter 
separate the anterior region — Baanai^a and Sogdiana, occupy- 
ing the plains of the Oxus— from the Chinese Upland^ which 
extends as far as Cashgar, That plain of tlte Oxus itsdf lies 
to the nortli of the Persian Upland, which declines on the south 
towards the Persian Guif. This is the geogt^phical position 
of Iran. On iis western declivity lies Persia (Farsistar); 
higher to the north. Kourdistan — beyond this Armenia. Thence 
extend in a 5onthwesteriy direction the river districts of the 
Tigria and the Euphrates. — Tlie elements of the Persian Em- 
pire are the Zend race — the old Parsees; next the Assyrian, 
Median and Babylonian Empire in the region mentioned; hut 
the Persian Empire also includes Asia Minor, Egypt, and Syria. 
with its line of cua&i ; and thus combines the UpUndj the 
Valley Plains and the CoasI region. 




Chapter L—The Zend People 

The Zend People derived their name from the language in 
which tlie Zend Books are written, Le. the canonical books on 
which the religion of the ancient Parsees is founded. Of tbif 
religion of the Parsees or Fire- worshippers, there arc stilt traces 
extant There is a colony of them in Bombay; and on the 
Caspian Sea there are some scattered families that have re- 
tained this form of worship. Their national existence was put 
an end to by tlic Mahometans- The great Zcrduskt — railed 
Zoroaster by the Crteks — ivrote his religions books in the Zend 
language. Until nearly the last third of the eighteenth century, 
this language and all the writings composed in it, were entirely 
unknown to Europeans : wlien at lenj^ih the celebrated French- 
man, Aftq\n*tU'Oupt'Tron. disclosed to us these rich treasures. 
Filled with an enthusiasm for the Oriental World, which his 
poverty did not allow him to gratify, he enlisted in a French 
eofps ihat was a!>ont tn sail for India, He tlius reached Bom- 
bay, where he met with the Parsers, and entered on the study 
of their relitcioufi idea*. With indescribable difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their Tcligiou^HI&kd ; making his way into 
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their liUraturc, and thus opening an entirely new and wi<Ic 6eld 

R research, biit which, owin;^' to his iirpcrffct ac^iuainlaixe 
til tlic language, still await& thorougrh tnvc^igatioa. 
Where the Zend people, mi^ntioQcd in the rdigkott^ book^ 
Zoroaster, lived, h difficult lu dclLTmine. In Media and 
I'rrsia ihc religion of Zon^aster pre\'2ilcd, and Xmoplmi re- 
lates that Cynis adupte<i it: but none o£ thc&e counirws Wfti 
the proper habitat of the Zend people. Zoroasxet himsdt calls 
it the fHire Aryan: we iind a similar nanie in Herodotus, for 
^^e savs that ihc Medes were formerl/ called Arii — a name wUli 
^Hftifch the designation Iran is connected. South of the Oxus 
^runs a inounlaiii chain in (he ancient Bactriarta — with whidi 
the elevated plains commence, that uerc inhabited by the Mcde^ 
the Parthians, and the tlyrcanians. fn the district watered by 
the Oxus at the commencement of its course, llactra — probably 
the modem Balk — is said to have Ijtcn situated; from v>hich 
Cabul and Cashmere arc distant only about eight days" journey. 
Hero in Bactriaia ;ipp<.-3rs to have been Ihc seat of the Zend 
tKoplc. In the time of Cynis we find the pure uid original 
faith, and l!ie ancient political and social relattoru sndi as they 
are dcscril>ed in llic Zend 1>ooks, no longtrr perfect. Thus much 
appears ccriair. that the Zend language, which is connected 
with the Sanscritf was the language of the PCT^ians, Medes, 
and Bactrian-^ The laws and institutions of the people bear 
an evident stamp of great simplicity. Four classes arc men- 
tioned: Priests, Warriors, Agriculturists, and Craftsmcti, 
TradL- only is not noticed : from which it would appear that 
the people still rctnaincl in an isolated condition, Govemon 
of Districts, Towns, nnd Road^, ate mentioned; so that all 
points to the social pha^e of society — the political nol being yrl 

Wiicvctopcd: and nolhinp indicates a connection with other 
bates. It is essential to note, that we find here no Castes, but 
only Classes, and that there are no restrictions on marriage 
between ihese different Classes: though the Zend writings an- 
nounce civil laws and penalties, together with religious enact- 

PB The chief point— that which especially concems ua here— 

^la the daclritic of Zoroaster, fn contract wtth the wretched 

hebetude of Spirit which we find among the HindooSn a pure 

ether — an exhalation of Spirit— meets us in the Persian con- 

Hion. In it. Spirit emerges from that ctibstantial Unity of 
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Naturr. that subsEaniial destitution of import, in which a sqw' 
ration has not yd taken place— in which Spirit has not yet an 
independent existence in contrapofiiiioa to its objecL This 
people, namely, ailaine^I to the consciousne^ that absoliite 
Truth must have the form of Universality — of Unity- This 
Universai, Eternal, Intinite Essence is not recognized at first, 
as conditioned in any way; it is Unlimited Identity. This is 
properly (and we have already frequently repeated it) also the 
character of Brahm, But this Universal Being became objec- 
tive, and their Spirit became the consciousness of this its Es- 
sence ; while on the contrary among the Hindoos this objectiv- 
ity is only the natural one of the Brahmins, and is recognised 
as pure Universality only in the destruction of consciousness. 
Among the Persians this negative assertion has become a posi- 
tive one; and man has a relation to Universal Being of such 
a kind that he jemains positive in sustaining it- This One, 
Universal Being, is indeed not yet recognized as the free Unity 
of Thought: not yet "worshipped in Spirit and in Truth"; 
but is slill clothed with a form — that of Light. But Light is 
not a Lama, a Brahmin, a Mountain, a brute — this or that par 
ticular existence — but sensuous Universality itself; simpde 
manifestation. The Persian Religion is therefore no idol-wor* 
fthip: it docs not adore individual natural objects, but the Uni- 
versal itself- Light admits, moreover, the signification of the 
Spiritual; it is the form of the Good and True — the substan- 
tiality of knowledge and volition as well as of al\ natural things^ 
Light puts man ifi a position to be able to exercise choice; 
and he can only choose wlwn he has emerged from that which 
had absorbed him. But Light directly involves an Opposite, 
namely. Darkness; jtist as Evil is the antithesis of Good. As 
man could not apprcdtte Good, if EvH were not ; and as he can, 
be reftUy |:ood only when he has become acquainted w'th the 
contr«r>-, so the Light does not exist without Darkness. Among 
the Pefritfis, Ormusti and Aktimam presettt the antithesis in 
qbctfion. Omiurd is the Ijord of the kingilooi of Light— of 
Good; Ahriman Ihtl of D«rkiie$s — of EviL But there is » 
sviU htgbrr Win^ from whom both pcoc«ded — a Universal Be- 
Inf nut aSeitni b^ tlus aotitbraas^ called Ztfrvmr-.-fi^rmr — the 
VrtMlUAB. TWAHif.iaiiiiUhiBfbaiact: it<loaiiot 

exift VW kwlffe Ma OlIIMUV HMq AhtiHHI BMV Uisefl ffOfll It. 

Tha Dualu» Ucoomaot^r faruufta mtm npraack afatitst On- 
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eotal tliought; and, as far as the contradiction is regarded as 
absolute, that is certainly an irreligious underitanding which 
remains saiisfied with it. But ih'^ very nature of Spirit de- 
mands antlthc^s: the principle of Dualism belongs therefore 
to the idea of Spirit, which, in tt£ concrete form, essentially in- 
volves distinction. Among the Persians, Purity and finpurity 
have both become subjects of consciousness; and Spint, m 
order to comprehend itself, must of necessity place the Special 
and Negative ewstence in contrast with the Universal and Pos- 
itive. Only by overcoming this antithesis is Spirit twicc-bom 
— regenerated. The deficiency in the Persian principle is only 
that the Unity of the antithesis is not completely recogniied: 
for in that Indefinite conception of the Uncreated All. whence 
Ormuid and Ahriman proceeded, the Unity is only the abso- 
lutely Primal existence, and does not reduce the coniradiceory 
elements Co harmony in ilself. Ormuzd creates of his own free 
will ; but also according to the decree of Zcruane-Akerene (the 
representation wavers) j anrl the harmonizing of the contradic- 
tion is only to be found in the contest which Ormuzd carries 
on with Ahriman. and in which he will at last conquer, Ormuid 
is the Lord of Light, and he creates all that is beautiful and 
noble in the World, which is a Kingdom of the Sun. He is the 
excellent, the good, the positive in all natural and spiritual ex- 
istence. Light is the body of Ormusd; thence the worship 
of Fire, because. Ormuzd is present in all Light; but he is 
not the Sun or Moon itsdf. In these the Persians venerate 
only Ihe Light, which is Ormuzd. Zoroaster asks Onnuad who 
he is? He answers- " My Name is the ground and centre of 
all existence — Highest Wisdom and Science — Destroyer of the 
Ills of the World, and matntainer of the Universe — Fulness of 
Blessedness— Pure Will/' etc. That which comes from Or- 
muid is living, independents and lasting. Language testifies 
to his power; prayers are his productions. Darkness is on the 
contrary the body of Ahriman ; but a perpetual fire banishes 
him from the temples, The chief end of every mar's existence 
is to keep himself pure, and to spread this purity around him^ 
The precepts th3.t have this m view are very diffuse; the moral 
requirements arc however characterized by mildness. It ii 
said : if a man loads you with revilings, and Instihs, but subse- 
quently humbles himself, call him your friend. We read in 
the Vcadtdad. that sacrifices consist chiefly of the fiesh of dean 
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animaU, flowers ;tncl fruiis, milk and perfiimps. It li siti 
there, " Aa man was crcalcd pure and wonhy of Hcavrnp 
becomes pure again tlirough the law of the servants of Or- 
muzd, which is puiity ilself ; if he punfirs himself by sanctity 
of thought, word, and deed. Wliat is ' Pure Thought '? That 
which ascends to the bcginninp of things. What is 'Pure 
Word '? The Word of Omiii^d (the Word is thus personified 
and imports the Uving Spirit of the whole rcvdatioo of Or- 
muid). What is ' Pure Detrd 7 The humlJe adoration of the 
Heavenly Hosts, created at the beginning of ihiugs." Jt it im- 
plied in this that man should be virtuous: his own will, his 
subjective freedom is i>rcsU]:}poscd, Orniuzd is not limited to 
particular forms of exiMcncir. Sun, Moon, and five other stars, 
which seem to inOicalc the plantls — those illuminating and illu- 
minated bodies — are tht primary symbols of Ormuid; the 
Amshaspa)id, his first sons. Among these, Miira is also named: 
but we arc at a loss to fix upon the star which this name de- 
notes, as we are also in reference to the otliers. The Miira 
is placed in the Zend Cooks among the other stars; yet in rhe 
penal code moral transgressions arc called "'Mitrasins" — e.g. 
breach of promiEe, entailing 300 lashes; to which in the case 
of theft, 'yjo years of [lUnishment in Hell are to ix^ added. 
Mitra appears here as the presiding genius of man's inward 
higher life. Later on. great importance is assigned to Milra 
as the mediator bcfwctn Onimid and men. Even Hcrcwlolns 
mentions the adoration of Mitra. In Rome, at a later date, it 
became very prevalent as a secret worship; and we find traces 
of it even far into the middle ages. Besides those noiiced there 
arc other protecting genii, which rank under the Amshaspand, 
their supenors; and are the governors and preservers of the 
world. The council of the seven great men whom the Persian 
Monarch had about him was likewise instituted in imitation 
of the court of Ormuzd> The Pcnxrs — a kind of Spirit- World 
-—are distinguished from the creatures of the mundane sphere. 
The Fcrvcra arc not Spirits according to our idea, for they ex* 
ist in every natural object* whether fire, water, or eanh, Their 
existence is coeval with the origin of things: they are in All 
places, in highroads, towns, etc., and arc prepared to give help 
to supplicants^ Their abode is in Goroilman, the dwelling ot 
ihe " Blessed/* above the sohd vault of heaven. As Son of 
Orniuzd we find the name Dshcmshid: apparently the same 
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as he whom the Greeks catl Achaemenes, whose descenianls are 
called Pishdadians — a race to which Cjtus was reported to be-- 
long. Even at a laur period the Per^ian^ seem to have had 
the designation Achsemcnians among the Romans. (Horace, 
Odea lit. i. 44-) Dshenishid^ Jt is said, pierced the earth with 
a golden dagger; which means nothing more than that he in- 
troduced agrieniturc. He is said then to have traversed the 
various countries, originated sprinEs and rivers, and thereby 
fertilized ceitain tracts of land, and made the valleys teem with 
living beings, etc. In the Zendavesta, the name Gustasp is also 
frequently mentioned, which many recent investigators have 
been inclined to connect with Darius Hystaspes; an idea how- 
ever that cannot be entertained for a moment, for this Gustasp 
doubtless belongs to the ancieni Zend Race — to a period there- 
fore antecedent to Cyrus. Mention is made in the Zend books 
of the Turanians also, i,e, the Nomade tribes of the north; 
though nothing historical can be thence deduced. 

The ritual obscnmiccs of the religion of Ormuid import that 
iTJcn should conduct ihemseKes in harmony with the Kingdom 
of Light. The great general commandment is therefore, as 
already said, spiritual and corporeal purity, consisting in many 
prayers to Ormuzd. It was made specially obligatory upon the 
Persians, to maintain living existences — to plant trees — to dig 
\^'c31s— to ferCiUie deserts ; in order that Life, the Positive, the 
Pure might be furthered, and the dominion of Ornrnad be uni- 
versally extended- Eictemal purity is contravened by Touching 
a dead animal, and there are many directions for being purified 
from such pollution, Herodotus relates of Cyrus, that when 
lie went against Babylon, and the river Gyndcs engulfed one 
of the horses of the Chariot of the Sun. he was occupied for 
a 3^ar in punishing ii^ hy diverting its stream into small canals, 
to deprive it of its power. Thus Xerxes, when the sea broke 
in pieces his bridges, had chains laid upon it as the wicked and 

micious being — Ahriman. 
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Chapter n.*^The ABvyri^ns, Babylonians, Hedes, and Persfasfl 

As the Zend Race was the higher spiritual element of the 
Persian Empire, &o in Assyria and Babylonia we have the clc- 
mert of external wealth, luxury and commerce. Traditiotia re- 
flpectingp them ascend to Che remoiesL periods of History ; bui 
in themselves they are obscurci and partly contradictory; and 
this contradiction is the less easy to be cleared up, as they have 
CO canonical books or indigenous works. The Greek historian 
Ctesias is said to have had direct access to the archives of the 
Persian Kings; yet we have only a few fragments remaining. 
Herodotus gives us much information; the accounts in the 
Bible are also valuable and remarkable in the highest degree, 
for the Hebrews were immediately connected with the Baby- 
lonians. In r^ard to the Fersians, special mention must be 
made of the Epic, " Shah-nameh," by Ferdusi — a heroic poem 
in 60,000 strophes, from which Gdrres has given a copious 
extract. Ferdusi lived at the beginning of (he eleventh cen- 
tury A,D, at the court of Mahmond the Great, at Ghasna, cast 
of Cabul and Candahar, The celebrated Epic just mentioned 
has the old heroic traditions of Iran (that is of West Perm 
proper) for its subject; but it has not the value of 3 historical 
authority, since Us contents are poetical and its author a Ma- 
hometan, The contest of Iran and Turan is described in this 
heroic poem. Iran Is Pcraia Proper^the Mountain Land on 
the south of the Oxus; Turan denotes the plains of the Oxus 
and those lying between il and the ancient Jaxartes, A hero, 
Rustan, plays the principal part in the poem : but its narrations 
arc either altogether fabulous, or quite distorted. Mention is 
made of Alexander, and he is called Ishkander or Skander of 
Roum, Roum means the Turkish Empire (even now one of 
its provinces is called Roumclia)i but it denotes also the Ro- 
man; and in the poem Alexander's Empire has eejually the ap- 
pellation Roum, Confusions of this kind are quite of a piece 
with the Mahometan views- It is related in the poem, that the 
King of Iran made war on Philip, and that this latter was 
beatm. The King then demanded Philip's daughter as a wife : 
but after he had lived a long time with her, he sent her away 
because her breath was disagreeable- On returning to her 
father* she gave birth to a son — Skander, who hastened to Iran 
to lake possession of the throne after the death of his father. 
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Add Eo the above that in the whole of the poem do peraaoage 
or narrative occurs that can be connected with Cyrus, and wc 
have suffident data for estimating its historical value. It has 
a value for us, liowever, so far as Fcrdusi therein exhibits the 
spirit ot his time, and the character and interest o£ Modem 
Persian views. 

As regards Assyria, wc must observe, that it is a rather in- 
determinate designation. Assyria Proper is a part of Meso- 
potamia, to the north of Babylon, As chief towns of this Em- 
piie are mentioned. Atur or Assur on the Tigris, and of later 
origin Nineveh, said to have been founded and built by Ninua, 
the Founder of the Assyrian Empire. In those times one Cily 
constituted the whole Empire— Nineveh for example: so also 
Ecbatana in Media, which is said to have had seven walls, be- 
tween whose inclosures agriculture was carried on; and within 
whose innermost wall was the palace of Lhe ruler. Thus 
too, Nineveh, according to DJodorus, was 480 Stadia (about 12 
German miles — (55 English] ) in circumference. On the walls, 
which were lOO feet high, were fifteen hundred towers, within 
which a vast mass of people resided. Babylon included an 
equally immense population. These cities arose in consequence 
of a twofold necessity — on the one hand tliat of giving up the 
nomad life and pursuing agriculture, handicrafts and trade 
in a fixed abode ; and on the orher hand of gaining protection 
against the roving mountain peoples, and the predatory Arabs. 
Older traditions indicate that this entire valley district waa 
traversed by Nomads, and that this mtjde of life gave way be- 
fore that of the cities. Thus Abraham wandered forth with his 
family from Mesopotamia westwards, into mountainous Pales- 
line. Even at this day the connfry round Bagdad is thus in- 
fested by roving Nomads. Nineveh is said to have been built 
3050 years before Christ ; consequently the founding of the As- 
syrian Kingdom is of no later dale Ninus reduced under his 
sway also Babylonia, Media and Bactriana; the a?nquest of 
which latter country is particulariy extolled as having displayed 
the greatest energy; for Ctesias reckons the number of troops 
tliat accompanied Ninus, at j,70d,ocx) infantry and a propor- 
tionate number cf cavalry- Bactra was besieged for a very 
considerable lime, and its conquest is ascribed to Semiramia; 
'ho with a valiant host is said to have ascended the steep 
acclivity of a mountain. The personality of Semiramis wavers 
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between mythological and historical repTcseniaiions. To her 
is ascribed the building of the Tower of Babel, respecting which 
we have in the Bible one of tlic oldest cf traditiorts. — Babylon 
lay to the south, on the Euf^hralcs, in a plain of great fcrtiliiy 
and well adapted for agriciiiEure. On the Euphrates ard the 
Tigris there wa& considerable navigatioa. Vessels came partly 
from Armenia, partly from the South, to Babylon, and con- 
veyed thither an immense amount of materia] wealth. The land 
rcund Babylon was intersected by innumerable canals; more 
for purposes of agriculture — to irrigate the soil and to obviate 
inundations — than for navigation. The magnificent buildings 
of Semiramis in Babylon itself are celebrated; though how 
much of the city is to be ascritwd to the more ancient period, 
is undetermined and uncertain. Tt is said that Babylon formed 
a square, bisected by the Euphrates- On one side of the stream 
was the temple of Bel. on the other the great palaces of the 
monarchs. The city is reputed to have had a hundred brazen 
{it. copper) gates, its walls being a hundred feet high, and 
thick in proportion, defended by two hundred and fifty towers. 
The thoroughfares in the diy which led towards the river were 
closed every night by brazen doors. Kcr Porter, an Engli&h- 
fnan, about twelve years ago (his whole tour occupied from 
1817 to 1820) traversed the countries where ancient Babylon 
lay: on an elevation he thought he cotild discover remains still 
existing of the old tower of Battel ; and supposed that he had 
found traces of the numerous roads ihat wound around the 
tower, and in whose loftiest story the image of Bel was sci up. 
There are besides many hills with remains of anctent strucN 
ures. The bricks correspond wilh the description in the BiUi- 
cal record of the building of the tower A vast plain is covered 
by an innumerable multitude of such bricks, although for many 
thousand years the practice of removing them has been con- 
tinued; and the entire town of Hila. which lies in the vicinity 
of the ancient Babylon, has been built with them. Herodotus 
relates some remarkable facts in the customs of the Babylo- 
nians, which appear to show that they were people living peace- 
ably and neighborly with each other. WH^en anyone In Babylon 
fell ill. he was brought to some open place, that every passerby 
might have the opportunity of giving him hi& advice. Mar- 
riageable daughters were disposed of by auction, and the high 
price offered for a belle was allotted as a dowry for tier plainer 
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neighbor. Such an arrangement was not deemed inconsistcni 
with the obligation under which every woman lay of prostitut- 
ing hcrsdf oiKC in her life in the Icmplt of Myhila, II is diffi- 

it to discover what connection this had with their rcli^nou:, 
Ic^eas. This excepted, according to HorodoUis's account, im- 
morality invaded U^bvlon only at a later period, when the 

ople became poorer. The fact that the fairer portion of the 

X furnished dowrie?^ for iheir less attractive sisters, seems 

confirm hh testimony so [ar as it shows a provident care 
for all; while that brinKinfi of the sick into the public places 
jrdicates a certain neighborly feeling. 

[ We muft here mention Ihe Mcdcs also. They were, like the 
Persians^ a mou main-people, whose habitations were south and 
southwest of the Caspian Sea and stretched as far as Armenia, 
Among these Mcdcs the Magi arc also noticed as one of the 
six tribes that formed the Median people, whose chief charac- 
teristics were fierceness, barbarism, and warlike courage. The 
capital Ecbatana was built by Dcjoces, not earlier. He is said 
to have united under his kingly ndc the tribes of the Medcs, 
Iter they had made ihcmsclves free a sr?coud time from Assyr- 
ian suprcmacVn and to have induced them to build and to fortify 
for him a palace befitting his dignity. As to the rehgion of the 
Medes, the Greeks call all ihe oriental Priests, Magi, which is 
therefore a perfectly indcftnite name. Hut all the data point 

the fact that among the Magi we may look for a compara- 
tively clnse conneciiun with the Zend religion; but that, al- 
though the Magi preserved am! extended it, it experienced 
great modifications in transmission lo the various peoples who 
adopie<l it, Xenophon 5ays, that Cyrn'i was the first that sacri- 
ficed 10 God according to tlic fashion of the Magi. The Medes 
therefore acted as a medium for propagating Ihe Zend Religion. 

The Assy nan- Baby Ionian Fmpirc^ which held so many peo- 
ples in subjection, is said to have existed for one thousand or 
fifteen hundred years. The last ruler was Sardanapalus — a 
great voluptuary, according to the descriptions we have of him. 
Arbaces, the Satrap of Media, excited the other satraps against 
him; and in combination with (hem, led the troops which as- 

mblcd every year at Nineveh to pay the tribute, against Sar- 
danapalus. The latter, although he had gained many victories, 
was ai last compelIe<l to yield before overwhelming force, ami 
to shut himself up in Nineveh; and, when he could not longer 
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offer resistance, to bum himself there with all his treasure^ 
According to some chroitologists, thia took place 888 yean B-C, ; 
according to oihers, at the end of the sex^cntli century. After 
ihis catastrophe the empire was entirely broken up: it was 
divided into an Assyrian, a Median, and a Babylonian Empire, 
to which also belonged tlie Chaldeans — a mountain people from 
the north which had united with (he Bahjkmians. These sev- 
eral Empires had in their turn various forlnncsi though here 
we meet with a confusion in the accounts which has never t>een 
cleared up. Within this period o£ their existence begins their 
connection with the Jews and Eg^'ptians. The Jewish people 
succumbed lo superior force; the Jews were carried captive 
to Babylon, and from them we have accurate infonnaiion re- 
specting the condition of this Empire. According to Daniers 
statements there existed in Babylon a carefully appointed or- 
ganization for government business. He speaks of Magians — 
from whom the eKpounders of sacred writings, the soothsayers, 
astrologers, Wise Men and Chaldeans who interpreted dreamsi 
are distinguished . The Prophets generally say much of the 
great commerce of Babylon ; but they also draw a terrible pict- 
ure of the prevailing depravity of manners. 

The real culmination of the Persian Empire is to be looked 
for in connection with the Persian people properly so called, 
which, embracing in its rule all Anterior Asia, came into con- 
tact with the Greeks, The Persians are found in extremely 
close and early connection with the Medes; and the transmis- 
sion of the sovereignty to the Persians makes no essential dif- 
ference : for Cyrus was himself 3 relation of the Median King, 
and the names of Persia and Media melt into one. At the head 
of the Persians and Medes. Cynjs made war upon Lydia and 
its king Crcesus. Heroflolus relates that there had been wars 
before thai time between Lydia and Media, but which had been 
settled by the intervention of the King of Babylon. We recog- 
nire here a system of ?itatc5, consisting of Lydia, Media, and 
Babylon. The latter had become predominant and had ex- 
tended its dominion to the Mediterranean Sea. Lydia stretched 
eastward as far as the Halys; and the border of the western 
coast of Asia Minor, the fair Greek colonies, were subject to 
it; a high degree of culture was thus already pr#4ent in the 
Lydian Empire, Art and poetry were blooming there as culli' 
vatcd by the Greeks, These colonies also were subjected to 
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crsm. Wide men, 3uch as B\z&, and £till earlier, Tbales, ad- 
vised them to unite Ihemsetves in a firm league, or to quit their 
cities anJ possessions, and to seek out for themselves other 
habitations; (Bias meant Sardinia). But 3l;c]i a union could 
not be reaiiaed among cities which were animaled by the bitter- 
est jealousy of each other, and who Jived in continual quarrel; 
while in the intoxication of affluence they were not capable ol 
forming the heroie resolve Xo leave their homes for the sake 
of freedom. Only when they were on the very point of beii^ 
subjugated by the Persians, did some cities give up certain for 
prospective possessions, in Iheir aspiration after the highesi 
good — Liberty. Herodotus says of the war against the Lyd- 
ians, that it made the Persians who were previously poor and 
barbarous, acqt^ainted for the &rst time with (he luxuries of 
life and civilization. After the Lydian conquest Cyrus subju- 
gated Babylon, With it he came into possession of Syria and 
Palestine; freed the Jews from captivity, and allowed ihcm to 
rebuild (heir temple. Lastly, he led an expedition against the 
MassageliCi engaged with them In the steppes between the 

xus and the Jaxartes, but sustained a defeat, and died the 
death of a warrior and conqueror. The death of heroes who 
have formed an epoch in the History of the World, is stamped 

ith the character of their mission. Cyrus ihus died in his 

ission, which was the union of Anterior Asia into one sover- 
eigrnty without an ulterior object. 
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apter in.— Th* Persian Empire aod iU ConsUftieiit Parts 

The Persian Empire is an Empire in the modern sense- 
_ ke that which existed in Germany, and the great imperial 
realm under the sway of Napoleon; for we find it consisting 
of a number of slates, which are indeed dependent, but which 

vc rclained their own individuality, their manners, and laws. 

le general enactments, binding upon all, did not infringe 
upon their political and social idiosyncrasies, but even protected 
and maintained them ; so that each of the nations that constitute 
the whole, had its own form of Conatilulion, As Light illumi- 
nates everything— imparting to each object 3 peculiar vitality 
— so the Persian Empire extends over a multitude of nations, 
and leaves to each one its particular character Some have 
'en kings of their own; each one its distinct language, arms. 
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way of life, and customs- All tliis diversity coexists lianncinl 
ously under the impartial dominion of LiRht, The Pcniaji 
Empire comprehends all the fhree geographical dements, which 
we classified as disLinct. First, iht Uplands of Persia and 
Media; next, the Valky-plams of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
whose inhabitants are found united in a developed form of civ- 
ilizalion, with Egypt — the Vallcy-plain of llic Nile — where 
agriculturCi industnal arts and sciences flourished ; and lastly 
a third element, viz. the nations who ercoiinter the perils of 
the sea — the Syrians* the Phccnicians, tlie iiihahltants of the 
Greek colonies and Greek Maritime States in Asia Miner. 
Persia thus united in itself the three natural principles, while 
China and India remained foreign to the sea. Wc find here 
neither that consolidated totahty which China presents, nor 
that Hindoo life, in which an anarchy of caprice is prevalent 
everywhere. In Persia, the government, though joining al! 
in a central unity, is but a combination of peoples — leaving each 
of them free. Thereby a stop is put to that trarbarifim and 
ferocity with which the nations had been wont to carry on iheir 
destructive feuds, and which the Book of Kings and the Dock 
of Samuel sufficiently attest, Tlie lamentations of the Prophets 
and their imprecations upon the stale of things hefore the con- 
c]uest, sliow the misery, wickedness and disorder that prevailed 
among them, and the happiness which Cyrus diffused over 
the region of Anterior Asia, It was not given to the Asiatics 
to unite self-dependence, freedom and substantial vigor of 
mind, with culture, i.e. an interest for diverse pursuits and an 
acquaintance with the conveitiences of life Military valnr 
among them is consistent only with barbarity of manners. It 
is not the calm courage of order; and when their mind opens 
to a sympathy with various interests, it immediately passes into 
effeminacy; allows its energies to sink, and makes men the 
slaves of an enervated sensuality. 




Persia 

The Persians — a free mountain and nomad peoph 
ruling: over richer, more civilized and fertile land! 



-thoi^h 

■retained 
on the whole the fundamental characteristics of their ancient 
mode of life. They stood with one foot on their ancestral 
territory, with the other on their foreign conquests. In his 
ancestral land the King was a friend among friends, and as if 
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sarroundeil by equate. Outside of it* lie was the lord to whom 
a|] ia .'Fe subject, and bound to acknowledge their dependence 
try ihc payment of tribute^ Faithful to the Zend religion, the 
Peraians give themselves to the pursuit of piety and the pure 
worship of Ormuzd- The tombs of the Kings were in Persia 
Proper; and there the King sometimes visited his countrymen, 
with whom he lived in rebtions of the greatest sitnplidly. He 
brought with him presents for thetn, while all other nations 
■were obligetl to make presents to him. At the court of the 
monarch there was a division of Persian cavalry which corati- 
luted ihe etiic of the whole army, ate at a common table, and 
vere subjtL-t to a most perfect discipline In every respect. They 
made themselves illustrious by their bravery, and even the 
Greeks awarded a tribute of respect to their valor in the Median 
wars. When the entire Persian host, lo which this division 
belonged, was to engagre in an expedition, a summons was lirat 
issued to all the Asiatic populations. When the warriors were 
£55embl«], the expedition was undertaken with that character 
of restlessness, that noniadie disposition which formed the idio- 
eyncrasy of the Persians. Thus ihey invaded Egypt, Scythia, 
Tlirace, and at last Greece; where their vast power was des- 
tined to be shattered, A march of this kind looked almost like 
an emigration : their families accompanied them. Each people 
exhibited its national features and warlike accoutrements, and 
poured forth en masse. Each had its own order of march and 
mode of warfare. Herodotus sketches for us a brilliant picture 
of this variety of aspect as it presented itself in the vast march 
of nations under Xerxes (two millions ol human beings are 
said to have accompanied him), Yci, as these peoples were so 
unequally disciplined — so diverse in strength and bravery — it 
is easy to understand how the small but well-trained armies 
of the Greeks, animated by the same spirit, and under matchless 
leadership, could withstand those innumerable but disorderly 
hosts of the Persians, The provinces had to provide for the 
support of the Persian cavalry, which were quartered in the 
centra of the kingdom, Babylon had to contribute the third 
part of the supplies in question, and consequently appears to 
have been by far the richest district. As regards other branchps 
of revenue, t-ach people was obliged to supply the choicest of the 
peculiar produce which the district afforded. Thus Arabia gave 
frankincense, Syria purple, etc. 
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The education of ihe princes — but especially that of the hdr 
CO the throne — was conducted with extreme care, TiU 
their seventh >ear rhe sons of the King remained ajnong 
the women, and did not come into the royal presence. Front 
their seventh year forward they were instructed in huniing, 
riding, ahooting with the bow, and also in speaking the truth. 
There is one statement to the effect that the prince received 
instruction in the Magian lore of Zoroaster. Four of the 
noblest Persians conducted the prince's cducatioa The mag- 
nates of the land, at large, constituted a kind of Diet, Among 
them Magi were also found. They are depicted as free men, 
animated by a noble fidelity and patriotism. Of such character 
seem the seven nobles — the coanterpait of the Amshaspand 
who stand around Ormuzd — when after the unmasking of the 
false Smerdis, who on the death of King Cambyses gave him- 
self out as his brother, they assembled to dehberate on the 
most desirable form of government Quite free from passion, 
and without exhibiting any ambition^ they agree that monarchy 
is the only form of government adapted to the Persian Empire. 
The Sun, and the horse which fir£t salutes them with a neigh, 
decide the succession in favor of Darius. The magnitude of 
the Persian dominion occasioned the government of the prov- 
inces by viceroys — Satraps; and these often acted very arbi- 
trarily to the provinces subjected to their rule, and displayed 
hatred and envy towards each other; a source of much evil. 
These satraps were only superior presidents of the provinces, 
and generally left the subject kings of the countries In posses- 
sion of regal privileges. All the land and all the water be- 
longed to the Great King of the Persians. *' Land and Water " 
were the demands of Darius Hystaspes and Xcnes from the 
Greeks, But the King was only the abstract sovereign; the 
enjoyment of the country remained to the nations Ihcmseives; 
whose obligations were comprised in the maintenance of the 
court and the satraps, and the contribution of the choicest part 
of their property. Uniform taxes first make their ap>pearance 
under the government of Darius Hystaspes. On the occasion 
of a royal progress the districts of the empire visited had to give 
presents to the King; and from the amount of these gifts we 
may infer the wealth of the unexhausted provinces. Thus the 
dominion of the Persians was by no means oppressive, either in 
secular or religious respects. The Persians, according to He- 
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lotus, had no idols — in fact ridiculed antliropomorphic rep- 
resertauoTiB of !he gods; but Ihey tolerated every religion, 
although there may be found cxpressiona of wrath against idal- 
alry, Greek temples were destroyed, and the images oi the 
gods broken in pieces, 

Syria and the Semitic lyestent Asia 

One element — Uie coast territory — which also belonged to 
the Persian Empire, is esj>edally represented by Syria. It was 
peculiarly important to the Persian Empire; for when Conti- 
nental Persia set out on one of its great expeditions, it was; 
accompanied b> Phtenician as well as by Greek navies. The 
Phccnician coast is but a very narrow border — often only two 
leagues broad — which has the high mountains of Lebanon on 
the East. On the seacoast lay a scries of noble and rich cities, 
as Tyre, Sidon, BybluB, Bcrytus, carrying on great trade and 
commerce; which last, however, was loo isolated and confined 

that particular country, to allow it to affect the whole Persian 

ate. Their commerce lay chiefly in the direction of the Medi- 
terranean sea, and it reached thence far into the West Through 
its intercourse with so many nations, Syria soon attained a high 
degree of culture. There the most beautifnl fabrications in 
metals and precious stones were prepared, and there the most 
important discoveries, e.g. of Glass and of Purple, were made. 
Written language there received its first development, for in 
ir intercourse with various nations, the need of it was soon 

It, (So, to quote another example, Lord Macartney observes 
t in Canton itself, the Chinese had felt and expressed the 
n«d of a more pliable written language.) The Phcrniciana 
discovered and first navigated the Atlantic Ocean. They had 
settlements in Cyprus and Crete, In the remote island of Tha- 
505. they worked gold mines. In the south and southwest of 
Spain they opened silver mines. In Africa they founded th« 
cxilonies of Ulica and Carthage. From Gades they sailed far 
down the African coast, and according to some, even circum- 
navigated Africa. From Britain they brought tin^ and from the 
Baltic, Prussian amber. This opens to us an entirely new 
rinciplc. Inactivity ceases, as also mere rude valor; in their 
appears the activity of Industry, and that considerate 

urage which, while it dares the perils of the deep, rationally 
bctliinks itficlf of the mean^ of safety. Here everything dc- 
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pt^nds on Man's activity, his courage, his intelligence; while 
the objects aimed at are also pursued m the interest of Man. 
Human will and activity here occupy the foreground, not Nat* 
urc and lis bounty, liabylonia had its detcrniin^te sbarc of 
territory, and human subsistence ^vas there depenUent on tiie 
course of the sun and the process of Nature generally. But 
the sailor rcWcs upon himself amid the fluctuation* of the waves, 
and eye and heart must be aJivays open, Jn like nranner die 
principle of Industry involves the very opposite of wliai is 
received from Nature; for natural objects arc worked up for 
use and omamcnl. In Industry Man is an object to himself, 
and treats Nature as something subject to hiTr, on which he 
impresses the seal of his activity. Intelligence is the valor 
needed here, and ingenuity is better than mere natural courage. 
At this point we see the nations freed from the fear of Nature 
and its slavish bondage. 

If we compare their religions ideas with the above, we shall 
see in Babylon, in the Syrinn tribes, and in Phrygia, first a rude, 
vulgar, sensual idolatry — a description of which in its principaj 
fi-atures is given in the Prophets, Nothing indeed more specific 
than iiJotairy is mentioned ; and this is an indefinite term. The 
Chinese, the Hindoos, the Greeks, practise idolatry; tlic Cath- 
olics, too, adore the images of saints; but in the sphere of 
thought with which we are at present occupietl, it is the powers 
of Nature and of production generally that constitute the object 
of veneration; and Ihc worship is luxury and pleasure. The 
Prophets give the most terrible pictures of this — though their 
repulsive cliaraclcr must be partly laid lo the account of the 
hatred of Je\is against neighboring peoples. Such representa- 
lions are particularly ample in the Douk of Wisdom. Not only 
was there a worship of natural objects, but also of the Universal 
Power of Nature — Astartc, Cybele, Diana of Epbesvs. The 
worship paid was a scnsuoiis into-xitiatioTi, excess, and revelry; 
sensuality and cruelty arc its two characteristic traits. " When 
they keep tlieir holy days they act as if mad/" [" they are mad 
when they lie merry" — Euglish Version] says the Book of 
Wisdom (xiv. 28). With a merely sensuous life — this being 
a form of con^ciou^nefi* which docs nor attain to Renera! con* 
ccplions — cruelty is connected; because Nature itself is the 
Highest, so thai Man lias no vahte, or only the most trilling. 
Nforcover, the getiius of sucli a polytheism involves the dt* 
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struclion of its consciousness on the part of Spirit in striving 
fo identify ilsclf wiih Nature, ard the annihilation of the Spir- 
iiual gcneraWy. Thus wc see cln'lJren sacrificed— -prirsts o£ 
Cyhclc subjecting: thcmsdvcs to mutilation — men making them- 
selves eunuchs — women prostituting themselves in the temple. 
As a feature of the court of Bab>lon it deserves tu he remarked, 
that when Daniel was brouj^ht up there, it was not re<iuiied 
of him to lake part in the religious observances ; and moreover 
tliat food ceremonially pure was allowed him; rhat he was in 
requisition especially for interpreting the dreams of the King, 
because he had " the spirit of the holy pods/' The King pro- 
poses to elevate himself ahove sensuous life 1>y dreams, as indi- 
cations from a superior power It is thus generally evident, 
thai the tiond of religion was lax, and thai here no unity is to be 
found. For we observe also adorations ofFcred to images of 
kin^s; the power of Nature and the Kirrg as a spiritual Power, 
arc the Highest: so thai in this form of idolatry there is mani- 
fested a perfect contrast lo the Persian purity. 

We find on the other hand somethmg quite different among 
the Pharnicians, that twnld seafaring people. Herodotus tells 
u»» that at Tyre Hercules was worshipped. If the divinity in 
question is not absolutely identical with the Greek demigodj 
there must be understood by that name one whose attributes 
nearly agree with his. This worship is particularly indicative 
of the character of the people; for it is Hercules of whom the 
Greeks saVf that he raised himself to Olympus by dint of human 
courage and daring. The idea of the Sun perhaps originated 
thst of Hercules as engaged in his twelve labors ; but this basis 
docs not give us the chief feature of the myth, which is, that 
Hercules is that scion of the gods who, by his virtue and exer- 
tion, made himself a god by human spirit and valor; and who, 
instead of passing his life in idleness, spends it in hardship and 
(oil. A second religious element is the worship of Adonis^ 
which takes place in the towns of the coast (It was celebrated 
in Egypt also by the Ptolemies) ; and respecting which we find 
a notable passage in the Book of Wisdom (xiv, 13, etc.)» where 
it ts said : " Thi; ,doIs were not from the beginning — but were 
invcnled through the vain ambition of men, because the latter 
arc short-lived. For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, 
when he had made an image of his child (Adonis) early taken 
away« honored him as a god. who was a dead man, and deliv- 
13 
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ered lo those that were under him ccTcmonies and sacrifices 

(£. V. nearly). The feast of Adonis was very sioiUar lo the 
worship of OsJris — the commemoraiion of his death — a funeral 
fcstWa!, at which the women broke out into the most extrava- 
gant lanieTTtaiions over the departed god. In India lamentation 
is suppressed in the heroism of insecisibihty ; uncomplaining, 
the women there plunge inlo the river, and the men, ingenious 
in inventing penances, impose upon themselves the direst tor- 
tures; for thcj give themselves up to the loss of vitality, in 
order to destroy consciousness in empty abstract contemplation. 
Here, on the contrary, human pain becomes an element of 
worship; in pain man realizes his subjectivLty : it is expected 
of him — he may lierc indulge self -consciousness and the feeling 
of actual existence. Life here regains its value. A universality 
of pain is established: for death becomes immanent in the Di- 
vine, and the deity dies. Among the Persians we saw Light 
and Darkness struggling with each other, but here both prin- 
ciples are united in one — the Absolute. The Negative is here, 
too, the merely Natural; but as the death of a god, it is not 
a hrairation attaching to an individual object, but is pure Nega* 
tivlty itself. And this point is important, because the generic 
conception that has to be formed of Deity is Spirit; which 
involves its being concrete, and having in it the element of 
negativity- The qualities of wisdom and power arc also con- 
Crete qualities, but only as predicates; so that God remains 
abstract substantial unity, in which diRerences themselves van- 
ish, and do not become organic elements (Momentc) of thi* 
unity. But here the Negative itself is a phase of Deity — the 
Natural — Death; — the worship appropriate to which is grief. 
It is in the celebration of the death of Adonis, and of his resur- 
rection, that the concrete is made conscious. Adonis is a youth, 
who is torn from his parents by a too early death. In China, 
in the worship of ancestors, these latter etijoy divine hono/e. 
But parents in their decease only pay the debt of Nature. When 
a youth is snatched away by death, the occurrence is regarded 
as contrary to the proper order of things: and while affliction 
at the death of parents is no just affliction, in the case of youth 
death is a paradox. And this is the deeper clement in the con- 
ception — that in the Divinity, Negativity — Antithesis — is man- 
ifested; and that the worship rendered to him involves both 
elements — the pain felt for the divinity snatched away, and 
the joy occasioned by his being found again. 
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luda'u 

The next people belonging to Uie Persian empire, in that 
wide circle of nationalities which it comprises. i£ the Jewish, 
We find here^ loo, a canonical book — the Old Tesiament; in 
which the views of Ihts people — whose principle is ihc ocact 
oppositi? of the one just described — are exhibited. While 
among the Phtrnician people ibe Spiritual was slill limited 
by Nature, in the case of the Jews we find it entirely purified; — 
the pure product of Thought, Self-conception appears in the 
field of consciousness^ and the Spiritual develops ilself in sharp 
contrast to Nature and to union with it. It is true that we 
observed at an earlier siag<? the pure conception "Brahm"; 
but only as the universal being of Nature; and with this lim- 
itation, that Brahm is not himself an object of consciousness. 
Among the Per*iians we saw this abstract being become an 
object for consciousness, but it was that of sensuous intuition — 
us Light. But the idea of Light has at this stage advanced 
to thai of " Jehovah " — the purely Otte. This forms the point 
of separation between the East and the West; Spirit descends 
into the depths of its own being, and recognizes the abstract 
fundamental principle as the Spiriiual. Nature — which in the 
East is the primary and fundamental existence — is now de- 
pressed to the condition of a mere creature; and Spirit now 
occupies rhe first place. God is known as the creator of all 
ircn, as he is of all nature, and as absolute causality generally. 
But this great principle, as further conditioned, is exclusive 
Unity. This religion must necessarily possess the element of 
exclusivenesSn which consists essentially in this — that only the 
One People which adopts it, recogniaes the One God, and is 
acknowledged by htm. The God of the Jewish People is the 
God only of Abraham and of his seed: National individuality 
and a special local worship are involved in ^uch a conception 
of deity. Before him all other gods are false: moreover the 
distinction between " true '* and " false *' is quite abstract : for 
3s regards the false gods, not a ray of the Divine is supposed 
TO shine fnto them. But every form of spiriiual force, and 
A fortiori oery religion is of such a nature, that whatever be 
its peculiar character, an affirmative dement is necessarily con- 
tained in it. However erroneous a religion may l»e, it po«eftses 
truth, allhough in a mutilated phase. Tn every religion there 
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h a iliviiiu |ircst.-U(:c, a divine relation ; anJ a pliilosopliy of 
tury has lo iM^eU otiC llio spintual dcmi-ut c\cn in Uic oioM 
imperfect forms. But it does not follow that bccau&c it is 
religion, it is therefore good. We mu&t not fall into the lax 
conciiption, tUat ilie Content is of no importance, but only the 
fuinu This biiiuflinarian loleiance lUe Jewish religicm docs 
not aOinilp being absolutely c^cclusivc. 

The Spiritual spealifi itself here absolutely free of the Sct- 
suous, aniJ Nature is retlviceil lo sotueihing mcTcly cxicma] 
and undivinc. This is the true and proper estimate of Nature 
at this stage ; for only at a inor« advanced phase can the Idea 
altaiii a rccoiicilialion [recognize itself] in this its alien torm. 
its first utterances will be in opposition to Nature; for Spirit, 
which had been hitherto dishonored, now first attains its due 
dignity, ^^hile Nature resumes its proper po&ilion Nature if 
conceived as having the ground of its existence in another — 
as something posited, created; and this idea, thai God U the 
lorit and cruarur of Nature, loads men to regard God as the 
Kxalitd One, while the whole of Nature is only his rcibe of 
glory, and is expended in his service. In contrast with thiE 
kind of uxaluiion, that which the Hindoo religion presents t» 
only that of inUefiniiude. In virtue of the prevailing spiritual' 
ijy rhL" Sensuous and Immoral are no longer privileged, but 
disparaged as ungodliness. Only (he One — Spirit — the Non- 
sensuous is the Truth ; Thought exists free for itself, and true 
ntoralily and righteousness can now make thttr appearance; 
for God i^ honored by right con si less, and riglil-doinj: is '^ wait- 
ing in the way of the Lord/' With this is conjoined happiiK^. 
life and temporal prosperity as its reward; for it is nicl: 
" til at ihou niayest live long in the land." — Here too also we 
have the i»05sibihty of a historuat view ; for the understanding' 
has become prosaic; putting the limited and eireiimscribcd in 
lis proper place, and comprehtndirg it as the form proper to 
finite existence: Men are regarded as individuals, not as in- 
carnations of God; Sun as Snn, Mountains as Mounlaiiu^ 
not as posst^ssing Spirit and Will. 

We observe among this people a severe religions ceremonial, 
expressing a relation to pure Thought. The individual as con- 
crete dues not become free. K-caust- the Ahsolutc itself is not 
CO mprcli ended as ctrncn-ft' Spirit; .^^ince Spirit still appears 
posited as non-spiritual — dcstliuiv of il> proper characteristics 
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It Is true that svbjcvtivc fecluig is manifest — the pure licail, 
rcpenianw?, iJevoticn ; but ihc particular concrete in-JivklualiU 
has not bctome objective to itself in the Absolute. It therefore 
TcmaiflS dosely bound to the observance of ceremonies ond of 
tlie r^w. !he basts of which latter is pure freedom in its alj- 
xlract form. The Jews possess that which makes Ihcm what 
they are, through the One: consequently the indivitlual has no 
ffL'tdom for JtscH, Spinoza regards the code of Moses as 
having;; been given hy God to the Jews for a piinishincot — a rod 
of correction. The individual never comes to the consciousness 
of mdependenef*; on that account we do not find among the 
Jews any belief in the immortality of the soul ; for individuality 
does not exist in and for itself. But though in Judaism the 
Jndh'iduol is not respoctcd, the Fatniiy has inherent value ; for 
the worship of Jehovah is attached to ihe Family, and il is con- 
sequently viewed as a substantial existence. But the State is 
an institution not consonant with the Judaislic principle, and it 
is alien to the legislation of Moses. In the idea of the Jews, 
Jehovah is Ihc God of Abrahatn, of Isaac, and Jacob; who 
commanded them to depart out of Egypt, and gave them the 
land of Caiiaan. The accounts of the Patriarchs attract 
our inlcrcst. We seen \n this history the Iransittoii from 
the patriarchal nomade cotidition to agriculture, On the whole 
the Jewish history exhibits jjrand features of character; but 
it is disfigured by an exclusive bearing^ (sanctioned in its re- 
ligion), towards the genius of other nations (the destruction 
of the inhabitants of Canaan being even commandetl) — by want 
of culture generally, and by the superstition arising from the 
idea of the high value of their peculiar nationality. Miracles, 
loo, form 3 tlislurtjing feature in this history — its history; for 
as far as concrete consciousness is not frcCn cmjcrctc percep- 
tion is also not free; Nature is undcificd, but not yet under- 
stood - 

The Family became a great nation: through the .-'rnqncst 
i*f Canaan, it took a whole country into possession; and ereciod 
a Temple for the entire people, in Jcru.salrm. Bui properly 
spcaUing no political union existed. In case of national danger 
heroes arose, who pbced themselves at Ihe head of the armies; 
though the nation durinf^ this period was for the most part "rn 
subjeetion^ Later on, kings were clioscnn and it was they who 
first rendered the Jews independent. David- even made con* 
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fjuesis^ Originally- the kgislation is adapted lo ;) family 
yti in the bnc>ks of Mnses the wish for a king is anlicipai^ 
The priests arc to choHDse him: he i& not 1o be a foreigner — 
riot to liave horsemen in large numbers — and he is to have few 
wives- After a shore period of glory the kingdom suffered 
Internal disruption and was divided- As there was only one 
tribe of Leviies and one Temple^i,^. in Jerusalem — idolatry 
was immediately introduced. The One God could not be hon- 
ored in different Temples, and there could not be two kin^oms 
attached to one religion. However spiritual may be the con- 
ception of God as o[>jtctive, the subjective side — the honor ren- 
dered to him — is still very hmited and unspiritual in character. 
The two kingdoms, equally infelicitous in foreign and domestic 
warfare, were at last subjected to the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians; through Cyrus the Israelites obtained permission to re- 
turn home and live according to their own laws. 

Egypt ^ 

The Persian Hit pire is one that has passed away, and we 
hrv: nothing but melancholy relics of its glory. Its fairest 
and richest towns — such as Babylon, Susa, Persepolis — arc 
razed to the ground; and only a few ruins mark their ancient 
siic. Even in the more modem great cities of Persia — Ispahan 
and Shiraz — half of them has become a ruin; and they have 
not — as is the case with ancient Rome — developed a new Ufa, 
but have lost their place almost entirely in the remembrance of 
the surrounding nations. Besides the other lands already enu- 
merated as belonging to the Persian Empire. Egypt claims 
notice — characteristically the Land of Ruins; a land which 
from hoar antiquity has been regarded with wonder, and which 
in recent times also has attracted the greatest interest- Its 
niin^p the final result of immense labor, surpass in tllc gigantic 
and monstrous, all that antiquity has left us. 

In Egypt we see united the elements which in the Persian 
monarchy appeared singly. W^e found amoi^ the Persians the 
adoration of Light — regarded as the Essence of universal Nai- 
lire. This principle then develops itself in phases which bold 
a position of indifference towards each other. Tbe one is the 
immersion in the sensuous— among the Babylonians and Syr- 
ians; the other is the Spiritual phase, which is twofold: firfl 
as the incipient consciousness of the concrete Spirit in the 
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worsfaip of Adonis, and then as pure and abstract thought 
among the Jews, In the former the concrete is deficient in 
unity; in the latter the concrete is altog:ether wanting. The 
next problem is then, 1o harmonize these contradictory ele- 
ments; and this problem presents itself in Egypt. Of the 
representations which .^;ypliaii Anticjuity presents us with, 
one figure must be especially noticed, via. the Sphinx — in itself 
a riddle — an ambiguous form, half brute, half human- The 
Sphinx may be regarded as a symbol ot the Egyptian Spirit. 
The human head looking out from the brute body, exhibits 
Spirit as it begins to emerge from the merely Natural — to tear 
itself loose therefrom and already to look more freely around 
it; without, however, entirely freeing itself from the fetters 
Nature had imposed. The innumerable edifices of the Egyp- 
tians are half below the ground, and half rise above it into the 
air. The whole land is divided into a kingdom of life and 
a kingdom of death. The colossal statue of Memnon resounds 
at the first glance of the young morning Sun ; though it is not 
yet the free light of Spirit with which it vibrates. Written 
language is 5till a hieroglyphic; and its basis is only the sensu- 
ous image, not the letter itself. 

^ Thus the memorials of Egypt themselves give us a multitude 
of fonns and images that express its character; we recognize 
a Spirit in them which feels itself compressed; which utters 
itself, but only in a sensuous mode- 
Egypt was always the Land of Marvels, and has remained 
so to the present day* It is from the Greeks especially that 
we get information respecting it, and chiefly from Herodotus, 
This intelligent historiographer himself visited the country of 
which he wished to give an account, and at its chief towns 
niade aequaiciiance with the Egyptian priests. Of all that he 
saw and heard, he gives an accurate record; but the deeper 
symbolism of the Egyptian mythology he has refrained from 
unfolding- This he regards as something sacred, and respect- 
ing which he cannot so freely speak as of merely external ob- 
jects- Besides htm Diodorns Siculus is an auihortiy of great 
importance; and among the Jewish historians. Josephus, 

In ihar architecture and hieroglyphics, the thoughts and 
conceptions of the ^yptians are expressed. A national work 
in the department of language Is wanting: and thai not only 
to us, but to the Egyptians themselves j they could not hare 
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3ny, because tlwy had not advzncecl lo an understanding of 
tb<in9dvea. Nor wa^ there any Egyptian history, uaul at last 
Ptolemy Phila<jc?phus— he who had the ucred bookt of the 
Jews tran&latcd iaio Grc«k — pTompted tbe High-Pnest Maoc- 
thoto write an Ef^ptian history. Of this we bavcooly extracts 
— list of King* ; which however have occasiooed the greatest 
ptrplexilics and coiitradictary views. To become acquainted 
with Egypt, we most for the most part have recourse to the 
notices of the ancients, and the unmeitse monuments that are 
left as. We find a number of granite walls on which hiero- 
glyphics are graved, and the ancients have given ns explana- 
tions of some of them, but which are quite insufficient- lo 
recent times attention has especially be^n recalled to them, ^uid 
after many e&orts something at least of the htcrogtypiiic writ- 
ing has been deciphered- The celebrated Engtishman. T$u}mas 
Young, first suggested a method of discovery, and called atteit- 
tion to the fact, that there are small surfaces separated from 
the other hieroglyphics, and in which a Greek translation is 
perccptn>le^ By comparison Young made out three names — 
Bettnice. Oeopatra, and Ptolemy — and this was the first step 
in deciphering them Ii was found at a later date, that a greaf 
part of the hieroglyphics are phooctiCp that is. express sounds. 
Thus the figure of an ^yc denotes first the eye itself, bo! sec- 
cmdly the first [eticr of the Egyptian word that means "eye** 
(as in Hebrew the figure of a house, 3, denotes the letter 6. 
with which the word fTQ, House, b^ns). The celebrated 
ChcmpoUian (the younger), first called attention to the fact 
that the phonetic hieroglyphs are intermingled with those whidt 
mark conceptions; and thus classified the hieroglyphs and es- 
tablished settled principles for deciphering them. 

The History of Egypt, as wc have it, is full of the greatest 
contradictions. The Mythical is blended with the Historical, 
and tbe statements are as diverse as can be imagined. Euro- 
pesn Uterati have eagerly investigated the lists given by Manc- 
tho and have relied upon them, aij^ several names of kings have 
been confirmed by the recent discoveries. Herodotus savs that 
according to the statements of the priest», gods ha4 formerly 
i-Hgncd over Eg>'ptH and that from the fitsi human king down 
lo the King Seiho 341 generations, or 11,340 years, had passed 
away: but that the first human ruler was Menes fthc rrscriH 
blance of the name to the Greek Mmos and the Hindoo Maaii 
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is striking)- With the exception o* Ihc Thebaid— ils most 
souihem part — Egypt was said by thorn lo have formed a lake ; 
the Delta presents reliable evidence of having been produced 
by the 5ih of the Nile. As the Dutch have gained their terri- 
tory from the &ea, and have found means to sustain themselves 
upon it; so the Egyptians first acquired their country, and 
maintained ils fertility by canals and lakes. An important feat- 
ure in the history of Egypt is its descent from Upper lo Lower 
Eg>pt — from the South lo the North. With this is connected 
le ccnsideration (hat HK>'pt probably received its evlture from 
thiopia; princTpally from the island Meroe, which, according 
"to recent hypollicses, was occupied by a sacerdotal people, 
^Thebes in Upper Egypt was tlie most ancient residence of the 
'prian kings. Even in Hercdoius's time it was in a state 
A dilapidation. The rnins of this city present the most enor- 
mous specimens of Egyptian architecture that we are ac- 
qiiamted with. Considering their antiquity they are remark- 
ably well preserved; whidi is partly owing lo ihc perpetually 
cloudless sky. The centre of the kingdom was then transferred 
^Bo MeinphTs, noi far from the modem Cairo ; and lastly to Sais, 
^L the Delta it^lf. The structures that occur in the locality of 
^Bits city are of very late datt; and imperfectly preserved. He- 
^^odotus tells us that Memphis was referred lo so remote a 
founder as Mcnes. Among ihe ialer kings must be especially 
noticed Sesoslns, who, according to Champolhon, is Ramses 
^the Greai. To him in particular are rt-Eerred a number of mon- 
^■mentfi and pictures in which arc depicted his triumphal pro- 
gressions, and the captives taken in battle. Herodotus speaks 
of his conquests in Syria, extending even to Colchis; and Tllus- 
traEes his staiemert by ihe great similarity between the man- 
ners of the Colchians and those of the Egyptians; these two 
nations and the Ethiopians were the only ones thai had always 
practised circumcision. Herodotus says, moreover, that Scsos- 
tris had vast canals ditg through the whole of Egypt, which 
served to convey the water of the Nile to every part. It may 
be generally remarked that the more provident the eovcrnment 
in Egypt was, so much the more regard did it pay to the main- 
tenaficc of the canals, while under negligent governments Ibe 
desert got the upper hand; for Egjpt was engaged in a con- 
stant struggle with the fierceness of the heat and wilh the water 
of Ihc Nile, It appears from Herodotus, that (he country had 
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become impassable for cavalry in consequence of the canals; 
while, on the contrary, we see from the books of Moses, how 
celebrated Egypt once was in this respect. Moaes says that 
if the Jews desired a king, he must not marry too maoy wive«^, 
nor seraJ for horses from Kg^'pt. 

Next to Seaostris the Kings Cheops and Chcphreti deserve 
special mention. They are said to have built enormous pyia- 
mids and cl&sed Ihe temples of the priesls. A son of Cheop* 
— Mycerinus — is said to have reopened ihem; after him the Ethi- 
opians invaded the country, and their king, Sabaco, made him- 
self sovereign of Egypt. But Anysis, the successor of Myceri-i 
nu3, fled into the marshes — to the mouth of the Nile ; only after 
the departure of the Ethiopians did he make his appearance 
again. He was succeeded by Setho, who had been a priest of 
Fhtha (supposed to be the same as HephfCstns): under his 
government, Sennacherib, King of the Assyrians, invaded the 
country. Setho had always treated the warrior-caste with great 
disrespect, and even robbed them of their lands ; and when he 
invoked their assistance, they refused it. He was obliged there- 
fore to issue a general summons to the Egyptians, and assem- 
bled a host composed of hucksters, artisans, and market people. 
In the Bible we are told that the enemies fled, and that it was 
the angels who routed them ; but Herodotus relates that field- 
mice came in the night and gnawed the quivers and bows of 
the enemy, so that the latter, deprived of Iheir weapons, were 
compelled to flee. After the death of Setho, the Egyptians 
(Herodotus tells us) regarded themselves as free, and chose 
themselves twelve kings, who formed a federal union-^as a sym- 
bol of which they built the Labyrinth, consisting of an immense 
number of rooms and halls above and below ground. In the 
year 650 B.C. one of these kings, Psaramitichus, with the help 
of the lonians and Carians (to whom he promised land in 
Lower Egypt) J expelled the eleven other kingfs. Till that time 
Egypt had remained secluded from the rest of the world; and 
at sea it h^ established no connection with other nations- 
Fsammitichus commenced such a connection, and thereby led 
the way to the ruin of Egypt. From this point the history be-,' 
comes clearer, because it is based on Greek accounts. Psammit- 
icbus was followed by Necho. who began to dig a canal, which 
was to unite the Nile with the Red Sea, hut which was not- 
complctcd until the reign of Darius Nothus. The plan of unitr. 
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Ihe Mediterranean Sea with Ihe Arabian Gulf^ and the 
mdc ocean, is nol so advantageous as might lie supposed ; since 
in the Red Sea — which on DtJier accounts is very difficult to nav- 
igate — there prevails for about nine months in the year a con- 
stant north wind, so that it is onJy during three months that 
ihe passage from south to north is feasible. Neclio was fol- 
lowed by Psammis, and die latter by Aprics, who led an army 
against Sidon^ and engaged with the Tynans by sea: against 
Cyrenc also he ^enl an army, which was almost annihilated by 

e Cyrenians. The Eg>ptians rebelled against him, accusing 

im of wishing to lead them to destruction ; but this revolt was 
probably caused by the favor shown by him to the Carians and 
ionians- Amasis placed himself at the head of the rebels, con- 
quered the king, and possessed himself of the throne. By 
Herodotus he is depicted as a humorous monarch, who, how^ 
ever, did not always maintain the dignity of the throne. From 
a very humble station he had raised himself to royalty by 
ility, astuteness, and intelligence^ and lie exhibited in all 
cr relations the same keen understanding. In the morning 

e held his court of judicature, and listened to the complaints 
of the people; but In the afternoon, feasted and surrendered 

imsclE to pleasure. To his friends, who blamed him on this 
account, and told him that he ought to give the whole day 
to business^ he made answer: " If the bow is constantly on the 
stretch, it becomes useless or breaks/' As the Egyptians 
thought less of him on account of his mean descent, lie had 
a golden basin — ui^ed for washing the feet — made into the im- 
age of a god in high honor among the Egyptians: this he 
meant as a symbol of his own elevation- Herodotus relates, 
moreover, that he indulged in excesses as a private man. dissi- 
pated the whole of his properly, and then betook himself to 
stealing. This contrast of a vulgar soul and a keen intellect 
is characteristic in an Egyptian king. 

Amasis drew down upon him the ill'Will of King Cambyses. 

lyrus desired an oculist from the Egyptians; for at that time 

e Egyptian oculists were very famous, their skill having 

been called out by the numerous eye-diseases prevalent in 

Egypt. This oeuHst, to revenge himself for having been sent 

out of the country, advised Cambyses to ask for the daughter 

Amasis in naarriage ; knowing well that Amasis would either 

rendered unhappy by giving her to him, or on the other 
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hand, incur the wralh of Cambysc? hy rtfusiiij;. Atnans *vou 
rol give his daughter lo CaraJiyscs, because ihe laltcr Jcsired 
her as an inferior wife ( for lii-; bwfut &[k)usc must be a Per- 
sian) ; but sent him, under llic name of his own (Uu£:hler, tluL 
of AprieSf who afterwanls discovered licr teal name lo Cam- 
byses. ThL- latltr was so Jncoiised ai i\K detepHon, tliat lie ted 
an expedition against I^EyP'- coiiquca-U ihat country, and 
united it with the Persian Enipir<e. 

As to the Egyptian Spirii, it dcM-rves mentiDn here, rliat the 
Elians in llcrodotus's narrative call the liRvptians the wiicsl 
of mankind- It also surprises us to fintl among theni^ in the 
vicinity of African stupidity, relli^clive intelhgi^ncc, a ihor- 
oug^ily rational orfranication characterizing aU mMitittions, and 
mo*it aptonishing works of art. The Egypti:ins were, like liie 
Hindoos, divided into casTos, and the diitdren alwaj'S connniierl 
the trade and business of their parents. On this account, also, 
the Mechanical and Technical in the arts was so much flevej- 
oped here; while the hereditary Iransniission cf occU|»ation:« 
did not produce the same disadvantageous results in the char- 
acter of the Egyptians as in India. Herodotus mL-ntions the 
seven following castes: the priests, the warriors, the ncaiherds, 
the swincherdSf the mctclianls (or lradin;j population gener- 
ally), the interpreters — who seem only at a later date to have 
constituted a separate class — and, lastly, the seafarirp class. 
Agriculturists are not named here, probably because aKTiculturc 
was the occupation of several castes, as, eg., the warriors. V-t 
whom a portion of the land was ^fven, Diodorus and Straiko 
l^ve a different account of these caste-divisions, f )nly priests 
warriors, herdsmen, agriculturists, and artificers are menlionc^I, 
to which latter, ^x:rhaps, tracltsincn also l)clDnp. Herodotns 
says of the priests, that they in particular received arable land, 
and had it cuhivaied for rent; for the land penerally was in 
the possession of the priests, warriors, and kinRis. Josc|iJi wa9 
a. minister of the king, according to Holy Scripture, and TOn- 
trived to make him master of all landed property. Win the 
several oecupations did not remain Mt slcreoivpcd as anionj^- the 
Hindoos; for we find the Israelites^ who were originally herds- 
men, employed also as manual laJKjrers: and there was a king 
— as stated above — who fifrmcd an army of manual la1>orcrs 
alone. The castes are not rigidly fixed, but siruj;gle with and 
come into contact wtlh one another: we often fmd ea^es of 
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ihdr beiog broken up and in a slate of rebellion. The warrior- 
caste, at one time disoontented on accoujit of tlicir not Wing 
released from their abodes in the direction of Nubia* and ilcs- 
peraLP at not b^ing able to make use cjf their lands, betake them- 
sdvcs to Meroe, and foreign mercenaries arc intixxtuLtrJ into 
the country. 

Of the mode of life among the Egyptians, Herodotus sup- 
plier -a very detailed account, giving pronunence to everything 
which appears to him to deviate from Greek manners^ 'I^hus 
the Egyptians had physicians specially devoted to pat^icular 
dts«a>e»; the women vrcrc engaged in outdoor occupations, 
while the men remained at home to weave. In one part of 
Eg^-pt polygamy prevailed; in another, monogatny; ihe women 
had but one garment, the men two; they wash and bathe much, 
and undergo purification every month. All this points to ■ 
condition of settled peace. As to arrangements of police, the 
law required that every Egyptian should present himaclf» at a 
time appointed, before the superintendent under whom he lived, 
and state from what resources he obtained his livelihood. If 
he could not refer to any, be was punished with death. Thia 
law, however, was of no earlier date than Amaais, The greatest 
care, moreover, was observed in the division of the arable lund^ 
as also in planning canaU and dikes; under Sabaco* the ElHi- 
opian king, says Herodotus, many cities were elevated by dike*. 

The business of couris of justice was administered with very 
preat care. Tliey consisted of ihirty judges nominated by the 
dislrictn and who chose their own presidents Pleadings we« 
conducted in writing, and proceeded as far as the " rejoinder." 
Diodorus thinks this plan very effeerual. in obviating the per* 
verting influence of forensic oratory, and of the sympathy of 
!he judges. The iauer pronounced sentence silently, and in a 
hieroglyph ical manner Herodotus says, that ihcy had a sym- 
bol of truth on their breasts, and turned it towards that side 
in whose favor tht cause was decided, or adorned the victorious 
party with ft. The k-inp himself liad to take pitrt In judicial 
business every day. Thcfr, we are told, was forbidden; but 
the law commanded that thieves should inform against them- 
selves. If they did so, they were not punished, but, on tllf 
contrary, were allowed to keep a fourth part of what they hid 
stolen. This perhaps was designed to exdie and keep in exer* 
hcise that cunning for which the Egyptians were ao celebrated. 
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The intelligence displayed in thdr legislative economy, ap- 
pears characteristic of the Egyptians, This [iitelligirncer whicfaij 
manifests itself in the practical, we also recognise in the pi 
ductiotis of an and science. The Egyptians are reported 
have divided the year into twelve maiithjs, an<] e^ch month ml 
thirty days. At the end of the year they intercalated five addi- 
tional days, and Herodotus says that their arrangement v/is 
better than that of the Greeks- The intelligence of the Egyp- 
tians especially strikes tis in the department of mechanics. 
Their vast edifices — such as tio other nation has to exhibit, 
and which excel all others in soUdily and size — sufficiently 
prove iheir artistic skill; to whose cultivation they could largely 
devote themselves, because the inferior castes did not trouble 
themselves with political matters. Diodorus Siculus says, that 
Egypt was the only country in which the dtiicns did not 
trouble themselves about the state, but gave their whole atten- 
tion to their private business. Greeks and Romans fnusl have 
been e-^T>ecia11y astonished at such a stale of things. 

On account of its judicious economy, ^ypt was regarded 
by the ancients as the pattern of a morally regulated condition 
of things — as an ideal such as Pythagoras realized in a limited 
select society, and Plato sketched on a larger scale. But in such 
ideals no account is taken of passion, A plan of society that 
is to be adopted and acted tipon, as an absolutely complete one 
— in which everything has been considered, and especially the 
education and habituation to it, necessary to its becoming a 
second nature — is altogether opposed to the natare of Spirit, 
which makes contemporary life the object on which it acts; 
itself being the infinite impulse of activity to alter its forma. 
This impulse also expressed UseH in Fg>"pt in a peculiar way.l 
It would appear at first as if a condition of things so regular/ 
so determinate in every particular, contained nothing that had] 
a peculiarity entirely its own. The irtrodurHon of a n?lig:nu3 
element would seem to be an affair of no critical moment, pro- 
vided the higher necessities of men were satisfied; we shotiM' 
in fact rather expect that it would he introduced in a peacef^d 
way and in accordance with the moral arrangement of things 
already mentioned. But in contemplating the R^li^ion of the 
E|ryP*'3WSi we are surprised by the strangest and most wonder- 
ful phenomena, and perceive that this calm order of things, 
bound fast by legislative enactment, is not like that of the 
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Chinese, but that we have here to do with a Spirit eniirely 
different — one full of stirring and urgent impulses. We have 
here the Af ricao eiemcnt, in combination with Oriental massive- 
ness, trar^plarted to the Mediterranean Sea, that grand locate 
of the display o£ nationalities; but in such a manner, that here 
there is no connection with foreign nations — this mode of stim- 
uLaTing intellect appearing superfluoiiS; for we have here a 
prodigious urgent striving within the nationality itself, and 
which within its own circle fihoots oat into ar objective realiEa- 
tion of itself in the most monstrous produciions. It is that 
African imprisonment of ideas combined with the infinite im- 
pulse of the spirit to realice itself objectively, which we find 
here. But Spirit has still, as it were, an iron band around its 
forehead; so thai it cannot attain to the free consciousness 
of its existence, but produces this only as the problem, the 
enigma of its being. 

The fundamental conception of that which the Egyptians 
regard as the essence of being, rests on the determinate char- 
acter of the natural world, in which they live; and more par- 
ticularly on Che determinate physical circle which the Nile and 
the Sun mark ouL These two are strictly connected — the posi- 
tion of the Sun and thai of the Nile; and to the Egyptian this 
is all in alL The Nile is that whidi esacniially determines the 
boundaries of the country; beyond the Nile-valiey begins the 
desert; on the north, Egj-pt is shut in by the sea, and on the 
south by torrid heat. The first Arab leader that conquered 
Egypt, writes to the Caliph Omar: " Egypt is first a vast sea 
of dust; then a sea of fresh water; lastly, it is a great sea of 
flowers. It never rains tlicre; towards the end of July dew 
fails, and then the Nile begins to overflow its banks, and Egypt 
resembles a sea of islands." (Herodotus compares Egypt, dur- 
ing this period, with the islands in the .-Egcan.) The Nile 
leaves behind it prodigious muhitudesof li\'ing creatures: then 
appear moving and creeping things innumerable; soon after, 
man begins to sow the ground, and the harvest is very abun- 
dant. Thus the exisience of the Egyptian does not depend 
on the brightness of the sun, or the quaniity of rain. For him, 
on the contrary, there exist only those perfectly simple condi- 
tions, which form the basis of his mode of life and its occupa- 
tions. There is a definite physical cyck^ which the Nile pur- 
sues, and which is connected with the course of the Sun; the 
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latter advances, reaches hs culmination, ami l!ien retrogra< 
So also decs the Nile. 

Tliis basis of Ihe life of Ihe Egjptians determines more- 
over ih? ijarticular tenor of iheir religious views. A con- 
troversy bas long been waged respecting the senac of mean- 
ing of the Eg>-ptian religion. As early as the reign of Tiberius, 
ibe Stoic Cha?rt'mon, who had hcen in Hgipt. explains it jd 
a purely materialistic scnse> The New Pktonists taVc a di- 
rectly opposite view, regarding all as symbols of a spiritual 
meaning, and thus making (Ills religion a pure Idealism. Each 
of these representations is one-sJdcd, Natural and spiritual 
powers are regarded as most inlimaicly united — (the free spir- 
itual import, however, has tiot been developed at this stage 
of thought )— but in sucli a way. that the extremes of the 
amithesifl were united in the harshest contrast. We have 
spoken of the Nile, of the Sun, and of the vegetation depending 
Upon them. This limited view of Nature gives the principle 
of the rehgion, and its sobjeci-matter is primarily a history. 
The Nile and the Sun constitute the divinities, conceived under 
human forms; and the course of nature and the mythological 
history is the same. In the winter solstice the power of the 
sun has readied its minimum, and must be bom anew, Thua 
also Osiris appears as born; but he is killed by Typhon — hi 
brother and enemy — the burning wind of the desert. Isis^ Ihe 
Earth — from whom ihe aid o£ ihe Sun and of the Nile has been 
withdrawn — yearns after him: slic gathers the scattered bones 
of Osiris, and raises her la in en tat Toil for him, and all Egypt 
bewails with her the death of Osiris, in a song which Herodotus 
calls Maneros- Mancros he reports to have been tJie orJy son 
of the first king of the Egj piians, and to have died prematurely ; 
thi* song being: also the Linus-Song of the Creeks, and the 
only song which the Eg>'ptians have. Here again pain is re- 
garded as something divine, ai;d the same honor is assigned 
to it here as among the Phcenicians, Hermes dien embalms 
Osiris; and bis grave is shown in various places, Osiris is now 
judge of the dead, and lord of the kingdom of the Shades, 
These are the leading ideas. Osiris, the Sun, the Nile; this 
triplicity of being is united in one knot The Sun is the symbol, 
in which Osiris and the hislory of that god are recognized, and 
the Nile is likewise such a symbol. The concrete Egyptian 
imagination also ascribes to Osiris and Isis the intrx)ductioa 
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of agriculture, the ifivcntion of the plough, the hoe, etc.; for 
Osiiis gives not only the useful itself— the tertility of the earth 
— but, moreover, the means of making use of ii. He also gives 
men hws. a civil order and a religious ritual; he tliu£ pbces 
in men s hands the means of labor, and secures its result. Osiris 
is also the symbol of the seed which h placed in the earth, and 
then springs up — as also of the course of life. Thus we find 
tUvK heterogeneous duality— llie phenomena of Nature and the 
Spiritual — woven together into one knot. 

The parallelism of the course of human life with the Nile, 
the Sun and Osiris, is not to be regarded as a mere allegory^ 
as if the principle of birth, of increase in strength, of the cul- 
mination of vigor and fertility, of decline and weakness, ex- 
hibited itself in thest difFercni phenomena, in an ecjual or sim- 
ilar way ; but in this variety ima^naiicn conceived only one 
SHbject, one vitality. This unity is, however, quite abstract: 
the heterogeneous element shows itself therein as pressing and 
urgingn and in a confusion which sharply contrasts with Greek 
perspicuity. OsJris represents the Nile and the Sun; Sun and 
Nile are, on the other hand, symbols of human life — each one 
is signification and syiuW al the same lime; the symlwl is 
changed into signification, and this latter becomes symbol of 
that symbol, which itself then becomes signiftcation. None 
of these phases of cj^islence is a Type without being at the same 
time a Significaiion ; each is both; the one is explained by the 
other. Thus there arises one pregnant conception, composed 
of many conccpiiuns, in which each fundamental nodus retains 
its individuality, so that Ihcy are not resolved into a general 
idea. The general idea — the thought itself, which forms the 
bond of analogy — does not present itself to the consciousness 
purely and tredy as such, but remains concealed as an internal 
connection. We have a consolidated individuality, C9mbining 
various phenomenal aspects; and which on the one hand is 
fanciful, on account of the combination of apparently disparate 
material, but on the other hand internally and essentially con- 
nected, because these various appearances are a particular pro- 
saic matter of fact. 

Besides this fundamental conception, we observe several spe- 
cial divinities, of whom HeroJclns nvkons three classeji. Of 
the first he mentions cicht gods ; of the second Iwclvc ; of the 
third an inrklinitv number, who ocaipy the position towards 
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the unity of Osins of specJJic manifcatadona. In the first dasi. 
Fire and its use appears as Phtha, also as Knef, who is besides 
represemed a* the Good Genius; bm the Nile itself is held 
to be that Genius, and thus abstractions are changed into con* 
Crete conceptions, Ammon is regarded as a great divinity, with 
whom is associated the de termination of the equinox: it is he* 
moreover, who gives oracles. But Osiris is similarly repre- 
sented as the founder of oracular manifestations. So the Pro- 
creative Power, banished by Osiris, is represented as a particu* 
lar divinity. But Osiris is himself this Procreativc Power. 
Isis is the Earth, the Moon, the receptive fertiltiy of Nattire. 
As an important element in ihr conception Osiris, Anubis 
(Tkoth) — the Egyptian Hermes — must be specially noticed. 
In human activity and invention, and in the economy of kfris* 
lation, the Spiritual, as such, is embodied ; and becomes in thiA 
form — which is itself determinate and limited — an object of 
confciouGness. Here we have the Spiritual, not as one infinite, 
independent sovereignty over nature* but as a particular cjc- 
istence, side by side with the powers of Nature — cbaructerized 
also by intrinsic particularity. And thus the Egyptians had 
also specific divinities, conceived as spiritual activities and 
forces; but partly intrinsically limited— partly (so, as] con- 
templated under natural symbols. 

The Egyptian Hermes is celebrated as exhibiting the spir- 
itual side of their theism. According to Jamblichus, the Egyp- 
tian priests immeraorially prefixed to all their inventions the 
name Hermes; Eratosthenes, therefore, called his book, which 
treated of the entire science of Egypt — " Henmes." Anubis 
IS called tlie friend and companion of Osiris. To him is as* 
cribcd the invention of writing, and of science generally— of 
grammar, astronomy, mensuration, music, and medicme. It 
was be who first divided the day into twelve liours: he wa* 
moreover the first lawgiver, the first instructor in religious ob- 
servances and objects, and in gymnastics and orchestics : and 
it was he who discovered the olive. But. notwithstanding all 
these spiritual attributes* this divinity is something quite other 
than the God of Thought. Only particular human arts and 
inventions arc associated with him. Not only so; but Iw 
entirely falls back into involvement in existence, and is de- 
graded under physical symbols. He is represented wiili a 
dog's head, as an imbruled god; and besides this nuik. ■ 
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partioilar natural object is bound up with the conception of 
this divinity; for he is at the same time Sirius, the Dog-Star, 
He is thus as limited in respect of what he embodies, as 
sensuous in the positive existence ascribed to him. It may be 
incidentally remarked, that as Ideas and Nature are not distin- 
guished from each other, in the same way the arts and appli- 
ances of human life are not developed and arranged so as to 
form a rational circle o£ aims and means. Thus medicine — 
delibemtion respecting corporeal disease — as also the whole 
rarge of deliberation and resolve with regard lo undertakings 
in life — was subjected to the most rnultifarious aupcratition 
in the way of reliance on oracles and magic arts. Astronomy 
was also essentially Aslrology^ and Medicine an afTair of magic, 
but more particularly of Astrology. All astrological and sym- 
pathetic superstition may be traced lo Egypt. 

Egyptian l^'orship is chiefly Zoolatry. Wc have observed 
Ihc union here presented between (he Spiritual and the Natur^ 
the more ad^nced and elevated side of this conception is the 
fact that the Egyptians, while tlicy observed the Spiritual as 
manifested in the Nde, the Sur, and the sowing of seed, took 
the same view of the life of animals. To us Zoolatry is repul- 
sive. We may reconcile ourselves to the adoration of the 
materia] heaven, but the worship of brutes is alien to us; for 
the abstract natural dement seems to us more generic, and 
therefore more worthy of veneration. Yet it is certain that 
the nations who worshipped the Sun and the Stars by no means 
occupy a higher grade than those who adore brutes, but con- 
trariwise; for in the brute world the Egyptians contemplate 
a hidden and incomprehensible principle- We also, when we 
contemplate the life and action of brutes, are astonished at their 
instinct — the adaptation of their movements to the object in- 
tended — their restlessness, excitability, and liveliness^ for they 
are exceedingly quick and discerning in pursuing the ends of 
their existence, while they are at the same time silent and shut 
up within themselves. We cannot make out what it is that 
" possesses " these creatures, and cannot rely on them. A blade 
tom-cat, with its glowing eyes and its now gliding, now quick 
and darting movement, has been deemed the presence of a 
malignant being — a mysterious reserved spectre: the dog, the 
canary-bird, on the contrary, appear friendly and sympathizing. 
The lower animals arc the truly Incomprehensible. A man 
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cannot by ima^nation or conception enter into the nature 
a do^t whatever resemblance he him&elf might have Eo it; it 
rmiains something altogether alien to him. Tt is in two depart' 
nicnt3 that the so-called Iticomprehcnsible meets us — in living 
Nature and in Spirit. But in very deed it is only in Naturt 
tliat we have lo encounter the Incomprehensible; for the bdng 
manifest to itself is the essence [supplies the very dcf^oiticin of), 
Spirit: Spirit understands and comprehends Spirit. The ob- 
tuse self -consciousness of the Egyptians, therefore, to which 
the thought of human freedom is not yet revealed, worships 
the soul as still shut up within and dulled by the physical 
organization, and sympathizes with brute life. We find a ven- 
eration of mere vitality among ochcf nations also; sometimes 
expressly, as among the Hindoos and all the Mongolians ; some- 
times in mere traces, as among the Jews: *' Thou shak not eal^j 
the blood of animals^ for in it is the life of the animal" The^| 
Greeks and Romans also regarded birds as specially intelli- 
gent, believing that what in the human spirit was not revealed 
— the Incomprehensible and Highcr^was to be found in them. 
But among the Egyptians this worship of beasts was carried to 
excess under the forms of a most stupid ami non-human super- 
stition. The worship of brutes was among ihem a matter of 
particular and detailed arrangement: each district had a brute 
deity of its own — a cat, an ibis, a crocodile, eic. Great estab- 
lishments were provided for them; beautiful tnatcs were as- 
signed them; and, like human beings, they were embalmed 
after death. The bulls were buried, hut with their horns pro- 
truding above their graves; the bulls embodying /ipij had 
splendid monuments, and some of The pyramids must Ije looked 
upon as such. In one of those that have been opened, there 
was found in the most central apartment a beautiful alabaster 
coffin; and on closer examination it was found that the bones 
inclosed were those of the ox. This rexercnce for brutes wafl 
often carried to the most absurd excess of severity. If a man 
killed oiie designedly, he was punished with death; but even^l 
the undesigned killing of some animals might email death, It^l 
13 related, that once when a Roman in Alexandria killed a cat, 
an insurrection ensued, in which the Egyptians murdered the 
aggressor. They would let human beings perish by famine, 
rather than allow the sacred animals lo be killed, or the provi- 
sion made for ihem trenched upon, ^till more than mere vital- 
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iiv. Uie universal zns vita of productive nature was vcneraied 
in a Phallus-worship; which ihc Greeks also atloplefl into Ihc 
rites paid by them lo Dicmysus. With this worship the greatest 
excesses were connected. 

Thc brute form is. on llic other hand, turned into a symbol: 
it is also partly degraded to a mere hicroglyphicaJ sign. 1 rcfci 
here to the innumerable figures on the Egyptian monuments, 
of sparrow-hawks or falcons, dung-bectles, acarabai, etc. It 
is not known ^vhat ideas such figures symbolized, and we can 
scarcely think that a satisfactory view of this very obscure sub- 
ject is attainablt. The dung-bccile Is said to be the symbol 
of gcoeration — of the sun and its course ; ihc Ibis, that of ihc 
Nile's overflowing; birds of the hawlc tribe, of prophecy—^E 
the year — of pity. Tlie strangeness of these- tambJnatlons re- 
sults from the circumstance that we have not, as in our idea 
of poetical invention, a general conception embodied in an im- 
age; but, conversely, we begin with a concept in the sphere 
of sense, and imagination conducts us into the same sphere 
again. Bui we observe the conception liberating itself from 
the direct animal form, and the continued contemplation of it; 
and that which was only surmised and aimed at in that form. 
advancing to comprehensibilily and conceivableness. The hid- 
den meaning — iht Spiritual — emerges as a human face from 
the brute. The multiform sphinxes, with lions' bodies and 
vit^ns' heads — or as male i^phinxc? {Av^poff^ifyt^) with 
beards— are evidence supporting the vit:w, that the meaning 
of the Spiritual is the problem which the Egyptians proposed 
to themselves; as the enigma generally is not the utterance 
of something unknown, but is tlie challenge to discover it — ■ 
implying a wish to be revealed. But conversely, the human 
form is also disfip-ured bv a brute face, with the view of giving 
it a specific and dcfiiiilc expression. The refined art of Greece 
is able to attain a specific expression thmugh the spiritual char- 
acter piven lo an image in the form of beauty, and does not need 
to deform the human face in order to he understood. The 
Egyptians appended an explanation to the human forms, even 
of the godSn by means of heads and masks of brutes; Aruhis 
e.g. has a dog's head, Isis, a lion"s head with hull's horns, etc. 
The priests, also, in performing their functions, are masl<ed 
IS falcons, jackals, bulls, etc.: in the same way the surfjieon, 

10 has talicn out the boivch of the dead (represented as flee- 
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ing, for be has laid sacriiterioijs hands on an object once hal- 
lowed by life) ; so also the embaliners and the scribes. The 
sparrow-hawk, with a huirtan head and outspread wings, de- 
notes the soul flying through material space, in order lo animate 
a new body- The ^^yptian imagination ali^o created new forms 
^-combinations of different animals: serpents with butts' and 
rams' heads, bodies of lions with rams* heads, etc. 

We thus see Egypt inlellectually confined by a narrow^ 
l^ involved, close view of Nature, but breaking through this ; itn* 
pelting it to seU-contradiction, and proposing to itself the priib* 
leiti which that contradiction impties. The [Egyptian) prin- 
cipte does not remain satisfied with its primary conditions, but 
points to that other meaning and spirit which lies concealed 
beneath the surface - 

In the view just given^ we saw the Egyptian Spirit -working 
itself free from natural forms. This urging, powerful Spirit, 
however, was not able to rest in the subjective conception of 
that view of things which we have now been considering, but 
was impelled to present it to external consciousness end out- 
ward vision by means of ArtH— For the religion of the Eternal 
One — the Formless — An is not only unsatisfying, but — since 
itfl object essentially and exclusively occupies the thought — 
something sinful. But Spirit, occupied with the contemplation 
of particular natural forms — being at the same time a striving 
and plastic Spirit— changes the direct, natural view, e.g., ol 
the Nile, the Sun, etc., to images, in which Spirit has a share. 
It is, as we have seen, symbolizing Spirit; and as such, it en- 
deavors to master these symbol izations, and to present them 
clearly before the mind. The more enigmatical and obscure 
il is to itself, so much the more does it feel the impulse to labor 
to deliver itself from its imprisonment, and to gain a clear ob- 
jectiv« view of itself. 

It is the distinguishing feature of ttie Egyptian Spirit, that 
it stands before us as this mighty taskmaster. It is not spten- 
dor^ amusement, pleasure, or the like that it seeks. The force 
which urges it is the impulse of self-comprehension; and it 
has no other material or ground to work on, in ottler to teach 
itself what it is — to realize itself for itself — than this working 
out its thoughts in stone; and what it engraves on the stone 
attJ its enigmas — these hieroglyphs. They are of two kind^^ 
hieroglyphs proper, designed rather to express langvage, &od 
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:ing reference to subjective conception ] and a c]as5 of htcro- 
lyphs of a different kind, viz. those erionnous masse* of archi- 
[ure and sculpture, with which Egypt is covered. While 
among other nations history consists of a series of events — a^, 
e^g.f that of the Romans, who century after century, lived only 
wHih a view to conquesi, and accomplished the subjugation of 
the world — the Egyptians raised an empire equally mighty — 
of achievements in works of art^ whose ruins prove their indc- 
Btructibility, and which are greater and more worthy of as- 
tonishmenl than al! other works of ancient or modem time, 

Of these works I will mention no others than those devoted 
to the dead, and which especially attract our attention. These 
are, the enormous excavations in the hills along the Nile at 
Thebes, whose passages and chambers are entirely filled with 
mnmmies — subterranean abodes as large as the largest mining 
works of OUT time : next, the great field of the dead in the plain 
of Sais, with its walls and vaults: thirdly, those Wonders of 
the World, the Pyramids, whose destination, though stated 
ig ago by Herodotus and Diodorus, has been only recently 
[pressly confirmed — to the effect, viae,, that these prodigious 
"crystals, with their geometrical regularity, contain dead bodies: 
and lastly, that most astonishing work, the Tombs of the Kings, 
cf which one has been opened by Bchoni in modem times- 
It is of essential moment to observe^ what importance this 
realm of the dead had for the Egyptian : we may thence gather 
what idea he had of man. For in the Dead, man conceives of 
jfloan as stripped of all adventitious wrappages — as reduced to 
lis essential nature, But that which a people regards as man 
in his essential characteristics, that it ii ilsdf — such is its 
character, 

Tn ihe first place, we must here cite the remarkahle fact which 
fcrodolus tells us. vie., that the Egyptians were the first to. 
express the thougiit that the soul of man is iftfmoriai. But this 
proposition that the soul is immortal, is intended to mean that 
it is something other than Nature — that Spirit is inherently 
independent. The ne plus ultra of blessedness among the Hin- 
doos, was the passing over into abstract unity — into Nothing- 
ness. On the other hand, subjectivity, when free, is inherently 
infinite: the Kingdom of free Spirit is therefore the Kingdom 
of the Invisible— such as Hades was conceived by the Greeks, 
This presents itself to men first as the empire of death — to the 
^^Eg^'ptians as the Realm of ihc DeaJ^ 
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TTi* idea ihal Spinl is immorlal, involves Ms — that 
human individual inlicrenlly possesses in&ntte value. Tbc 
merely Natural appears limited —absolutely dcpcndcnl upon 
fiomething other than itself — and has its existence in that otheT^' 
but Iminortalily involves the inlrcrcnt infinitude of Spirit. Th« 
idea is ftriit found among the Egyptians. But it must be added, 
that the soul was known to tlie Egyptians previously only aa 
an atom — that is, as something concrete and particular. For 
with that view is immediately connected the notion of Metem- 
psychosis — the idea that tJie soul of man may also become the 
tenant of the body of a brute. Aristotle too speaks of this idea, 
and despatches it in few words. Every subject, he says, h» 
its particular organs, for its peculiar mode of action: so the 
smith, the carpenier, cadi for his own craft. In like manner 
xht human soul has its peculiar organs, and the body of a brute 
cannot be its domicile. Pythagoras adopted the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis; but it couU not find much support amon^ 
the Greeks, who held rather to the concrete. The Hindooi 
have also an indistinct conception of this doctrine, inasmuch 
as with them the final attainment is absorption in the universal 
Substance, But with the Bgyptians the Sou! — ihe Spirit — is, 
at any rale, an affirmative being, althougli only abstractedly af- 
firmative. The period occupied by the soul's migrations wis 
fixed at three thousand years; they affirraed, however, that 
a soul which had remained faithful to Osiris, was not subject 
to such a degradation — for such ihcy deem it. 

It is well known that the Egyptians emljalmcd their dead; 
and thus imparted svich a degree of permanence, that they have 
been preserved even to the present day, and may continue «a 
they are for many centuries to come. This indeed seems incon- 
sistent with their idea of immortality: for if the soul has an 
independent exisleneej the permanence of the body seems a 
maiteT of indifference. Bui on the other hand it may be said, 
that if the soul is recoenizcd as a permanent existence, honor 
should be shown to the body, as its former abode. The Parsees 
lay the bodies of the dead in exposed places to be devoured by 
birds; but among them the soul is regarded as passing forth 
into universal existence. Where tlie soul is supposed to enjoy 
continued existence, the body must also be considered to have 
some kind of connection with this conlimiance. Among: ua. 
inHe'^dT tlK doctrine of the Iitmiortality of the Soul assumes 
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the higher form: Spirit is in and for itself eternal; its destiny 
h eternal blessedness. — The Egyptians made their dead inio 
mumniics: and did not occupy themselves further with ihcm; 
no honor was paid them be>ond this. Hcrodoius relates of the 
Egyptians, that when any person died, Ihr women went about 
loudly lamenting:: but the idea of ImmortaUty is not regarded 
in the light of a consolation, as among us. 

From what was said above, respecting the worlts for the 
Dead, it is evident that the Egyptians, and especially their 
kings, made it the business of their life to build their sepulchre, 
and to give their bodies a permanent abode. It is remarkable 
Ihat what had been needed for the business of hfe, was buried 
with the dead. Thus the craftsman had his tools t designs on 
the coffin show the occupation to which the deceased had de- 
voted himself; so that wc are able to become acquainted with 
him in all the minutiae of his condition and employment. Many 
mummieB have been found with a roll of papyrus under iheir 
arm, and this was formerly regarded aa a remarkable treasure. 
But these rolls contain only various representations of the pur- 
suits of life — together with writings in the Demotic character, 
They have been deciphered, and the discovery has been made, 
that they are all deeds of purchase, relating to pieces of ground 
and the like; in which everything is most mintitely recorded — 
even the duties that had to be paid to the royal chancery on the 
occasion. What, therefore, a person bought during Ijis life, is 
made to accompany him— in the shape of a legal document — 
in death. In this monumental way we are made acquainted 
with the private life of the Eg>plian5, as with that of the 
Romans through the ruins of Pompeii and Hcrculaneum, 

After the death of an Egyptian, judgment was passed upon 
him- — One of the principal representations on the sarcophagi 
is this judicial process in the realm of the dcad> Osiris — with 
lais behind him — appears, holding a balance, while before him 
stands the aouI of the deceased. But judgment was passed on 
the dead by the living themselves; and that not merely in the 
case of private persons, but even of kings. The tomb of a 
certain king has l»cen discovered — very large, and elaborate in 
its architecture— in whose hieroglyphs the name of the principal 
person is obliterated, while in the bas-retiefs and pictorial de- 
sign* the chief figure is erased. This has been explained lo 
import that the honor of being thu.^ immortalized, was refused 

lis king by the sentence of the Court of the Dead. 
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If Death thus haunted ihe minds of the Egyptians during 
life, it might be supposed that Iheir disposition was melancholy. 
But ihc thought of death by no means occasioned depression. 
At banqtiets they had representations of the dead (as Herodo- 
tus relates), with the admonition: "Eat and driak — such a 
one wilt thou become, when thou art dead." Death was thus 
to them rather a call lo enjoy Life, Osiris himself dies, and 
' goes down into the realm of death, according tct the above-men- 
tioned Egyptian myth. In many places in Egypt, the sacred 
grave of Osiris was exhibited. But he was also represented as 
president of the Kingdom of the Invisible Sphere, and as judge 
of the dead in it; later on, Serapis exercised this function in 
his place. Of Amibis-Hermes the myth says, that he embalmed 
the body of Osiris; this Anubis sustained also the office of 
leader of the souls of the dead; and in the pictorial represen- 
tations he stands, with a writing tablet in his hand, by the side 
of Osiris. The reception of the dead into the Kingdom of 
Osiris had also a profounder import^ viz., that the individual 
was united with Osiris. On the lids of the sarcophagi, there- 
fore, the defunct is represented as having himself become 
Osiris ; and in deciphering the hieroglyphs, the idea has 
been suggested that the Icings are called gods. The human and 
the divine arc thu5 exhibited as united. 

If, in conclusion, we combine what has been said here of Ihs 
peculiarities of the Egyptian spirit in all irs aspects, its per- 
vading principle is found to be, that the two elements of reality 
'/ — Spirit sunk in Nature, and the impulse to Ut>emtc it — arc 
here held together inhannoniously as contending elements. We 
behold the antithesis of Nature and Spirit— not the primary 
Immediate Unity [as in the less advanced rations], nor the 
Concrete Unity, where Nature is posited cffily as a basis for, 
the manifestation of Spirit [as in the more advanced] ; in con- 
trast with the first and second of these Unities, the Egyptian 
Unity — combining contradictory elements — occupies a middle 
place. The two sides of this unity are held in abstract inde- 
pendence of each other, and their veritable union presented 
only as a problem. We have, therefore, on the one side, pro- 
digious confusion and limitation to the particular; barbarous 
sensuality with African hardness. Zoolatry. and sensual enjoy- 
ment. It is stated that, in a public market-place, sodomy was 
committed by a woman with a goal. Jui^nal relates, that hu- 
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man fiesh was taten and human blood cLrunk out of revenge. 
The oth^ side is the struggle of Spirit lor liberation— fancy 
displayed in the forma created by art, together with the ab- 
stract Lnderatanding shown in the mechanical labors connected 
with their production. The same inleiligence — the power of 
altering the form of individual existences, and that steadfast 
thought fulne^ which can rise above mere phenomena-^shows 
itaelf in their police and the mechanism of the State, In agri- 
cultural economy, etc; and the contrast to this is the severity 
with which their customs bind them, and the superstition lo 
which humanity among them is inexorably subject. With a 
clear understanding of the present, is connected the highest 
degree of impulsiveness, daring and turbulence. These feat- 
ures are combined in the stories which Herodotus relates to 
us of the Egyptians. They much resemble the tales of the 
Thousand and One Ntgbfs ; and although these have Bagdad 
as the locality of their narration, their origin is no more limited 
to this luxurious court, than to the Arabian people, but must 
be partly traced to Egypt — as Von Hammer also thinlcs. The 
Arabian world is quite other than the fanciful and enchanted 
region there described; it has much more simple passions and 
interests. Love, Martial Daring, the Horse, the Sword, are the 
darlings subjects of the poetry peculiar to the Arabians. 
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Transition to the Greek Wcrld 



The Egyptian Spirit has shown itself to us as in all respects 
shut up within the limits of particular conceptions, and. as it 
were, imbruted in them; but hkewise stirrinc: itself within 
these limits — passing restlessly from one particular form into 
another. This Spirit never rises to the Universal and Higher^ 
for it seems to be blind to that ; nor does it ever withdraw into 
itself: yet it symbolizes freely and baldly with particular ex- 
istence, and has already mastered it. All that is now required 
is to posit that particular existence — which contains the germ 
of ideality — as ideal, and to comprehend Universality itself, 
which is already poieniiatly liberated from the particulars in- 
volving itn* It is the free, joyful Spirit of Greece that accom- 
plishes this, and makes this its starting-point. An Egyptian 

' Abuncifonn w?n irr rflke iFip pitcc hvl Juhi fall BfaDrt of thf tbnilr ta OHn< 
of inikiiiLrt Tits pnver in coniwft pti^ PTchrml The twnrtal i^ek itbich linlii 
ticuUr coocfptionM v anfe^ogiu^t Oo£i (hem-— £v- 
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priest is rejwrted to have saiil, that the Greeks remain cicmally 
children. Wc may say, on the coclrarj-, that the Egyptians arc 
vi^rous bcyj, eager for self-compre hens ion, who require noth- 
ing but clear understatidin^r of themselves in an ideaJ form, in 
order to become Vonng Men. In the Oriental Spirit there re- 
mains as a basis tlie massive substantiality of Spirit immersed 
in Nature, To the Egyptian Spirit it has become impossible — 
though it is still involved irt infinite embarrass men I — to remain 
contented with that^ The nigged African nature disintegrated 
that primitive Unity, and lighted upon the problem whose solu- 
tion is Free Spirit. 

That the Spirit of the Egyptians presented itself to their con- 
sciousness in the form of a probtem, is evident from the cele- 
brated inscription in the sanctuary of the Goddess Neith at 
Sais: "/ am that ivhkh is, that which wnj, and thai xvhich 
zuill be; no one has lifted my veil." This inscription indicates ^i 
the principle of the Egyptian Spirit; though the opinion has ^| 
often been entertained, that its purport applies to all tintes, ^\ 
Proclus supplies the addition: '* The fruit which I have pro- 
duced is Helios" That which is clear to itself is, therefore, 
the result of and the solution of, the problem in question, Tliis 
lucidity is Spirit — the Son of Neith the concealed night-loving 
divinity. In the Egyptian Neith, Trnth is still a problem. The 
Greek Apollo is its solution; his uilerancc is; "Man. know 
thyself.*' In this dictum is not intended a self- recognition that 
regards the specialities of one's own wealmesses and defects: 
it is not the individual that is admonished to become acquainted 
with his idiosyncrasy, but humanity in general is sumnwncd to 
self-knowledge. This mandate was given for the Greeks, and 
in the Greek Spirit humanity exhibits itself in its clear and 
developed condition. Wonderfully, then, must the Greek legend 
surprise us, which relates, that the Sphiny — (he great Eg^-ptian 
symbol — appeared in Thebes, uttering the words: "What is 
that which in the morning goes on four legs, at midday on 
two. and in the evening on three? " CEdipus. giving the solu- 
tion, Man, precipitated the Sphinx from the rock. The solution 
and liberation of that Oriental Spirit, which in Egypt had ad- 
vanced so far as to propose the problem, is certainly this: that 
the Inner Being [the Essence] of Nature is Thought, which 
has its existence only in the human consciousness. But that 
time-honored antique solution given by CEdipus — who thus 
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£ himself possessed of knowledge — i& connected with a 
ire igiionuice of tlie cliaracter of his own actions. Tlie rise 
spirilual illnmination in ihc old royal house is disparaged 
connection witli abotni nations, the result o£ ignorance; and 
that primeval ruyalty must — in order to attain true knowledge 
and moral clearness — first be brought into shapely form, and 
be harmonized willi ttie Spirit of tlie Beautiful, by civil laws 
and political frcedom. 

The inivard or ideal transition, from J^gypt to Greece h as 
just exhibited. But Egypt became a province of the i;rcat 
pLTsian kingdom, and the hnioricftl transition takes pbct when 
the Persian world conies in contact with Uic GreL-k. Here, fur 
the first time, an historical tmnsition mifCls us, viz, in llit: fall 
oF an empire, China and India, a^ already meniioned^ have 
remained — Persia has iioi. The transition to Greece is, in- 
deed, internal ; but here it shows itsc'lf also externally, as a 
nsmission of sovereignty — an occurrence which from this 
lirnc forward h ever ami anon repeated. For tlic Greeks sur- 
render the sceptre of dominioii and cf civili2ation to the Ro- 
mans, and the Romans are subdued by the Germans, if we 
examine this fact of IraiiMlioii more closely, the question sug- 
gests itself — for example, in this first case of the kind, viz. 
Persia — why it satik, while Guna and India remain, En the 
rst place we must here banish from our minds the prejudice 
favor oC duration, as if it had any advantage as compared 
"With :ranstenc£*: the imperishable mountains are not superior 
to the tjuickly dismantled rose exhaling its life in fragrance. In 
Persia begins the principle of Free Spirit as contrasted with 
imprisonment in Naltire; mere natural existence, therefore, 
tose^ its hloom, and fades axvay. The principle of separation 
from Nature is found in the Persian Empire, which, therefore, 
occupies a higher grade than those worlds immersed in the 
atural. Tlie necessity of advance has been thereby pro- 
aimed^ Spirit has disclosed its existence, and must com* 
iK'te its development- It is only when dead that the Chinese 
is hdd in reverence. The Hindoo kills himself — Ix-'comes ab- 
sorbed in Brahm — undergoes a living death in the condition 
of perfect unconsciousness — or is a present god in virtue of 
is binh. Here we have no chanrre: no advance Ts admissible, 
r protfTCSS Is only possible through {he recocniiiofi of llic 
mUeiJendenee of Spirit, Wilh the " Ligl»l " of the Persians 
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bc^hu a spiritual view of ttungs, and here Spint bida adieu 
to Nature. It is here, then, that we ^si find (as occasion called 
us to Dotice above] Lbai Ehe cibjeciivt world remains free — 
that the nations arc not enslaved, but arc Icfl in posse^&ion of 
their wealth, their political constitution^ and their religion. Amf 
indeed, this is the side on which Persia itseli shows weakness 
as compared with Greece. For we see that the Persians could 
erect no empire possessing complete organization ; that they 
could not " inform " the conquered lands with their principle, 
and wtrre unable to make them into z hannociious Whole, but 
were obliged lo be content with an aggjcgale of the most di- 
verse individualities. Among these nations the Perstajis se* 
cured no inward recognition of the legitimacy of thdr rule; 
they could not establish their legal principles of enactments, 
and in organising their dominion, they only considered them- 
selves, not the whole extent of their empire. Thus, as Persia 
did not constitute, politically, one Spirit, it appeared wealc in 
contrast with Greece. It was not the effeminacy of the Per- 
sians (although, perhaps. Babylon infused an enervating ele- 
ment) that rumed them, but the unwieldy, unorganised char- 
acter of their host, as matched against Greek organization ; Le., 
the superior principle overcame the inferior. The abstract 
principle of the Persians displayed its defectiveness as an un- 
organized^ incompacted union of disparate contradictories; in 
which the Persian doctrine of Light stood side by side with 
Syrian voluptuousness and luxury, with the activity and cour- 
age of the sea-braving Phoenicians, the abstraction of pure 
Thought in the Jewish Religion, and the mental unrest of 
Egypt ; — an aggregate of dements, which awaited their idcalli* 
ation, and could receive it only in free Individuality. The 
Greeks must be looked upon as the people in whom these ele- 
ments Interpenetrated each other: Spirit became introspective, 
triumphed over particularity, and thereby emancipated itself. 
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AMONG ihc Greeks we feel ourselves immediately at 
home, for we are io the region of Spirit i and though 
the origin of the nation, ss. also its philological p«cii- 
liaritieSt may be traced farther — even to India — the proper 
Emergence, the true Palingenesis of Spirit must \x looked for 
in Greece first At an earlier stage T compared the Greek 
world with the period of adolescence ; not, indeed^ in that sense, 
that youth t>ears within it a serious, antlcipative destiny, and 
conset?'" nlly by the very conditions of its culture urges towards 
«n ulterior aim — presenting thus an inherently incomplete and 
immature form, and being then most defective when it would 
dt_^m itself perfect — but in that sense, that youth does not yet 
present the activity of work, docs not yet exert itself for 
a definite intelligent aim — but rather exhibits a concrete 
freshness of the soul's life. It appears In the sensuous, 
actual worlds as Incarnate Spirit and Spiritualized Sense 
— in a Unity which owed its origin to Sp:rit- Greece presents 
to us the cheerful aspect of youthfiJ freshness, of Spiriiuat 
vitality. It is here firat that advancing Spirit makes itself the 
content of its vohtion and its knowledge; but in such a way 
that State, Family, Law, Religion, are at rhe same time objects 
aimed at by individuality, while the latter is individuality only 
in virtue of those aims. The [full-grownl nian, on the other 
hard, devotes his life to labor for an objective aim; which he 
pursues consistently, even at tlie cost of his indivi<^uality- 

The highest form that floated before Greek imagination was 
Achilles, the Son of the Poet, the Homeric Youth of the Trojan 
War. Homer is the element in which the Greek world lives. 
as man does in the air. The Greek bfe is a truly youthful 
achievement, Achilles, the ideal youth, of poetry, commenced 
Alexander the Great, the 'ide&l youth of reatUy, concluded 
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it. Both appear in comc&t with Asia. Achilles, as itie principal 
figure in the national expedition of the Greeks against Troy, 
does not stanU &i l\s head, but Is subjeet li.» ilie Qiief of Chiefs; 
he cannot be maJe the leader without becoming a fantastic un- 
tenabte conception. On the contrary^ the second youth, Alex- 
Bnd(?r — the freest and finest individuality that the real world 
ha^ ever produced — advances to the head of Xhh youthful life 
that has now perfected itsdf, and accomplishes the revenge 
again SI Asia.. 

Wc ha\e. then, to distinguish three periods in Greek history: 
the lirst, thai of the growth of real Individuality; the second, 
that of its independence and prosperity in external conqiiest 
(through contact with the previous World-historicaJ people); 
and the third, the period of its decline and fall, in its encounter 
with the succeeding org;ir of World-Hisiory, The period from 
its origin to its internal completeness (tliat which enables a 
people to make head against its predecessor) includes its pri- 
mary cuhure. H ihe nation has a basis — such as the Greek 
world has in the Oriental — a foreign culture enters as an ele- 
ment irlo its primary cordilion, and it has a double culture, 
one orignat, the oiher of foreign suggestion. The uniting of 
these two eleniCEits constitutes its tmining; and the first period 
ends with the combination of its forces to produce its real and 
proper vigor, which then turns a^inst the very element that 
bad been its basis. The second period is tliat of victory and 
prosperity. But while the nation directs its energies outwards, 
it becomes unfaithful to its principles at home, and internal 
dissension follows upon the ceasing of the cxtemaJ excitement. 
In Art and ScietKC, loo, this shows itself in the separation of 
the Ideal from the Seal. Here is the point of decline. The 
third period is that of ruin, through contact with the nation 
that embodies a higher Spirit, The ^me process, it may be 
stated once for all, will meet us in the life of every world- 
historical people. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK SPIRIT 

GREECE is [that form of] the Substantial [ie. of Mora! 
and Imrilcttual Principle], which is at the same time 
individual The Univer^at [tht AlksttactL as such, is_ 
overcome; ■ the submersion ir Nature no longer exists, and 
consentaneously the unwieldy character of geographical rela- 
tions has also vanished The country now under consideratjon 
is a section of territory spreading itself in various forms 
through the sea — a muhitudc of islands, an<I a continent which 
itadf cxhibiU inau la r features. The Peloponnesus is connected 
with the continent only by a narrovr isthmus; the whole of 
Greece is indented by bays in numberless shapes. The partition 
into small divisions of territory is the universal characteristic, 
while at the same time, the relationship and connection between 
them is, facilitated by the sea._ We find here mountains, plains, 
vallcySt and streams of limited extent :_ no great river, no^b*i;K^ 
lute Valley-Plain presenis itself; but^he ground Is diversified 
by mountains anj rivers in such a way as to allow no promi- 
nence to a single massive feature. We seejip such djsplay of_ 
physical grandeur as is exhibited in the East — no stream such 
aMhe Ganges, tHcTndus, etc, on who^e plains a race delivered 
over to monotony is stimulated to no change, because its hori- 
zon always exhibits one unvarying form. On the contrary, that 
divided and mtihiform character everywhere prevails which 
perfectly corresponds with the varied life of Greek races and 
the versatility of the Greek Spirit, 

This Is the elementary charader of (he Spirit of the Grreks, 
implying the origination of their culture from independent in- 
dividualities ;—Q condition in which individuals take their own 
ground^ and are not, from the very beginning, patriarchally 
united by a bond of Nature, but realise a union through some 
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other mcditim — through Law and Custom liaving the sanction 
of Spirit, For beyond all other nations that of Greece attained 
its forni by growth. At the origin of their national unity, sepa- 
raiion as a generic feature — inherent distinctness of character 
—U the chief point that has to be considered. The first phase 
in the subjugation of this, constitutes the pntnary period of 
Greek culture ; and only through such distinctness of character, 
and such a subjugation of it, was the t>eautifu[ free Greek 
Spirit produced. Of this principle we must have a clear con- 
ception. It is a superficial and absurd idea that such a beautiful 
and truly free life can be produced by a process so incoinplex 
as the development of a race keeping within the limits of blood- 
relationship and friendship. Even the plant, which supplies 
the nearest analogy to such a cahn, homogeneous unfolding, 
lives and grows only by means of the antithetic activities of 
light, air, and water. The only real antithesis that Spirit can 
have, is itself spiritual : viz., its inherent heterogeneity, through 
which alone it acquires the power of realizing itself as Spirit. 
The history of Greece exhibits at its commencement this inter- 
charge and mixture of partly homesprung, partly quite forei^ 
Blocks; and it was Attica itself — whose people was destined to 
attain the acme of Hellenic bloom — that was the asylum of the 
most various slocks and families. Every wcrld-histoneal peo- 
ple, except the Asiatic kingdoms — which stands detached from 
the grand historical catena— has been formed in this way. Thus 
the Greeks, like the Romans, developed themselves from a 
coiluvUs — a conflux of the most various nations. Of the muld* 
tude of tribes which we meet in Greece, we cannot say which 
was the original Greek people, and which immigrated from for- 
eign lands and distant parts of the globe; for the period of 
which we speak belongs entirely to the unhistorical and obscure. 
The Pelasgi were at that time a principal race in Greece. The 
most various attempts have been made by the learned to har- 
monize the confused and contradictory account which vre have 
respecting them — a haiy and obscure perioj) being a special 
object and stimulus to erudition. Remarkable as the earliest 
centres of incipient culture are Thrace, the native land of Or- 
pheus — and Thessaly; countries which at a later date retreated 
more or less into the background. From Phthiotis, the country 
of Achilles, proceeds the common name Hdlencs — a name 
which, as Thucydides remarks, presents itself as little in Homer 
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in (his comprfrhensivc sens^, as the term Barbarians, irom 
whom the Greets were not jet clearly distinguished- It must 
be left to special history to trace the several tribes, and their 
transformations- In general we may assume, that the tribes 
and individaaU were prone to leave their country when too 
great a popdatioD occupied it, and that consequently these 
iribea were in a migratory condition, and practised mtitual 
depredation, "* Even now/" says the discerning Thucydides, 
"the Ozolian Locriana. the .^Ltolians, and Acarnanians retain 
their ancient mode of life; the custom of carrying weapons, 
too^ has maintained itself among them as a relic of their ancient 
ptedalorj- habits/'ii Respecting the Athenians, he says, that 
they were the first who laid aside arms in time of peace. Jji tr[ 
■tfdi a state o f things agricultur e was not purstjed ; tiie inhabU 
tants had not only to deFend the msel ves again s I freebooters, 
but also to contend with wild beasts (even in Herodotus's lime 
tnany lions infested the banks of the Nestus and Acheloua) ; 
at a later time tame cattle became especially an object of plun- 
der, and even after agriculture had become more general, men 
were still entrapped and sold for slaves. Tn depicting this orig- 
inal condition of Greece, Thucydides goes still further into 
dctath 

Greece, then, was in this state of turbulence, insecunlyj and 
rapine, and its tribes were continually mrgraling- 

The Other clement in which the national life of the Hellenes 
was versed, was the Sea. The physique of their country led 
them to this amphibious existence, and allowed them to sTcim 
^freely over the waves, as they spread themselves freely over 
the land— not roving about like the nomad populations, nor 
torpidly vegetating like those of the river districts- Pii^cy, 
not trade, was the chief object of maritime occupations ; and, 
as we gather from Homer, it was not yet reckoned discreditable. 
The suppression of piracy is ascribed to Minos, and Crete is 
renowned as the land where security was first enjoyed; for 
there the stale of things which we meet with again in Sparta 
was early realized, viz., the establishment in power of one 
parly, and the subjugation of the other, which was compelled 
to obey and work for the former. 

We have just spoken of heterogeneity as an element of the 
Greek Spirit, and it is well known that the rudiments of Creek 
dviUtation are connected with the advent of foreigners, Thii 
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cngin of iheir moral life the Greeks have preserved, wilh grate- 
iul recollection, in a lorm of recognition which we may call 
mythological. In their mythology we have a delmitc record 
ol the introduction of agriculture by Triptoleitius, who was 
instrxicted by Ceres, and of the institution ol marriage, etc 
Prometheus, whose origin is referred to the distant Caucasus, 
is celetiratcd as having &rst taught men the production and 
the use of fire. The introduction of iron was likewise of great 
importance to the Greeks; and while Homer speaks only of 
bronEc, vEschylus calls iron *' Scythian/' The introduction of 
the olive, of the an of spinning and weaving, and the crealioo 
of the horse by Poseidon, belong to the same category. 

More historical than these rudiments of culture is the alleged 
arrival of foreigners; tradition tells us how the various slates 
were founded by such foreigners. Thus, AtTiens owes its 
origin to Cecrops, an Egyptianj whose history, however, is in- 
volved in obscurity. The race of Deucalion, the son of Pro- 
metheus, is brought into connection with tJic various Greek 
tribes. Pelops of Phrygia, the son of Tantalus, is also men- 
tioned ; next, Danaus, from Egypt: from him descend Aeris- 
ius, Danz, and Perseus. Pelops ia said to have brought great 
wealth with him to the Peloponnesus, and to have acquired 
great respect and power there, Danaus settled in Argos. 
Especially Important is tlie ^rival of Cadmus, of Phcenician 
origin, with whom phonetic writing is said to have been iatro- 
duced into Greece; Herodotus refers it to Phctnicia, and an- 
cient inscriptions then extant are cited to support the assertion. 
CadmuSf according to the legend, founded Thebes. 

We thus observe a colonization by civilized peoples, who 
were in advance of the Greeks in point of culture: though we 
cannot compare this colonization with that of the English in 
North America, for the latter have not been blended with the 
aborigines, but have dispossessed them; , whereas in the ease 
of the settlers in Greece the adventitious and autochthonic de- 
ments were mixed logether. The date assigned to the arrival 
of these colonists is very remote — the fourteenth and fifieenih 
century before Christ. Cadmus is said to have founded Thebes 
about 1490 B,c. — a date with which the Exodus of Moses from 
Egypt (1500 H-c) nearly coincides. Amphictyon is also men- 
tioned among the Founders of Greek institutions; he is said 
to have established at Thermopylot a union between many small 
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tribes of Hellas proper and Thewaly — a comhinaiion with 
n'hich the great Amphtctyonic kaguc is said to have ariginaied. 

These foreignors, then, are reputed to have esiablislie<J fixed 
centres in Greece hy the creclion of fortresses ^nU the founding 
of royal houses. In Argolis, the walls of which the ancient 
fortresses consisied, were called Cyclopian ; some o£ Ihem have 
been discovered even in recrnt limL-.*, since, on aecounl of tlieir 
sot:dity, they are indestructil>le. 

These wa5ls consist partly of irregular blocJts, whose ifi- 
lerstices arc filled up with small stones — partly of masses of 
stones carefully fitted into each other, bucli walls are those 
of Tiryns ard Myccna:, Even now the gale with the lions, 
at Mycen^. can be recognized by tlic description of Pausanias. 
It is staled of PrtEtus, who ruled in Argos, that he brought 
with him from Lycia the Cyclopes who buth these walls. It 
is, however, supposed that they were erected by the ancient 
Pelasgi. To Ihe fortresses protected by such walls the princes 
of the heroic times gon(.T:dly attached their dwellings. Espe- 
cially remarkable arc the Treasu re-houses built by them, such 
as the Treasure-house of Minyas at Orchomenus^ and that of 
Atreus at Mycen^. These fortresses, then, were the nuclei of 
small stales; ihey [^avc a greater security to agricuUure; ihey 
protected commercial intercourse against robbery. They were, 
however, as Thucydides informs us, not placed ir the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the sea. on account of piracy; mantime towns 
being ol later date. Thus with those royal abodes originated 
the firm esiablishment of society. The relation of prirees to 
subjects, and to each other, we Icam best from Homer. It did 
not depend on a state of Ihin^ established by law, but on 
superiority in riches, possessions, martial accoutrements, per- 
sonal bravery, pre-eminence in insight anJ wisdom, and lastly, 
on descent and ancestry: for the princes, as heroes, were re- 
gar-^ed as of a higher race. Their subjects obeyed them, not 
as distinguished from them by conditions of Caste, nor as in 
a state of serfdom, nor in the patriarchal relation — according 
to which the chief is only the head of the tribe or family to 
which all belonfj— nor yet as the result of the express necessity 
for a conslittilfnnal government ; but only from Ibe need, uni- 
versally felt, of being heTd top?ther, and nf obeying a ruler 
accustomed to rommand — \\^ithout envy and ill-witl towards 
him. The Prince has ju»1 so much personal authority as he 
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po oM tr * tiie abtffty to acquire and lo asficrt; but as 
i U pcrionty n <mly ibe mdividtially beroac, rcsdn^ oa persoo^ 
EDcnt, it docs not contmuc loii£. Tliiu m Homer wc sec the 
ititon of Peoeiope ta^dog p o w ess iop of tbe propeny oi the 
al>MDt UlyfKs, without sbovn^ tbe slightest nspect to his 
mm~ Achilks, m his biqiurio about hi* father, when Uljtses 
descervla to Hades, indicates the soppoftctioa that, as be is old, 
he will be no lorger hcxiored. Mamwrs are still very stmpAe; 
ptioccfl prq»art their own repasts ; aod Ulysses hhots at ttkc 
aw rtru ction of his own house. In Homer's Itiad we find « 
King of Kir^p 3 generaTissinio in the great national undertak- 
ing — but the other mag^nate* environ him as a freely deliberat- 
ing cotinci] ; the prince is honored, but he is obliged to arrange 
everything to the satisfaction of the others ; he indulges in vU^ 
lent conduct towards Achilles, hut, in rcroige, the la:tcr with- 
draws from the stn^gle. Equally lax is the relation of the 
aeveral chiefi to the people at large, among whom there are 
always individuals who claim attention and respecL The vari- 
ous peoples do not fight as mercenaries of the prince in his 
battles, nor as a stupid serf-like herd driven to the contest, nor 
yet in their own interest ; but as the companions of thdr hoo* 
ored chieftain — as witnesses of his exploits, and his defenders 
in peril. A perfect resemblance to These relations is also pre- 
sented in the Greek Pantheon. Zeus is ihe Father of the Gods, 
but each one of them has his own will ; Zeus respects them, 
and they him: he may sometimes scold and threaten them, and 
they then allow his will to prevail or retreat grumbling; but 
they do not permit matters to come to an extremity, and Zeus 
»o iirrangcs mailers on the whole — by making this concession 
to onCj that to another — as to produce satisfaction. In the 
terrestrial, as well as In the Olympian world, there is» therefore, 
only a lax bond of unity marniained ; royalty has not yet become 
monarchy, for it is only in a more extensive society that the 
need of the laiter is felt. 

While this state of things prevailed, and social relations were 
such as have been described, that striking and great event took 
place — the union of the whole of Greece tn a national under- 
taking, vii., ihe Trof'an War; with which began that more ex- 
tensive connection with Asia which had very important results 
for the Greeks. (The expedition of Jason to Colchis — also 
mentioned by the poets — and which bears an eariier date, was, 
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compared witb the war of Troy, a very !iroiie<3 and isolated 
undertaking.) The occasion of that united expedition is said 
to have been the violation of the laws of hospitality by the &on 
of an Asiatic prince, in carrying off the wife oi his host. Aga- 
memnon assembles the princes of Greece tlirough the power 
and influence which he possesses. Thucydidcs ascribes his 
authority to his hereditary sovereignty, combined with naval 
power (Horn. II. ii- io8)» in which he was far superior to 
the rest. It appears, however^ that the combination was ef- 
fected without external compulsion, and that the whole arma* 
tnent was convened simply on the strength of individual con- 
sent The Hellenes were then brought to act unitedly, to an 
extent of which there is no subsequent example. The result 
of their exertions was the conquest and destruction of Troy, 
though they had no design of making it a permanent possession* 
No external result, therefore, in the way of settlement ensued, 
any more than an enduring political union, as the e^ect of the 
uniting of the nation in the accotnphshmenl of this single 
achievement- But the poet supplied an imperishable portraiture 
of their youth and o£ their national spirit, to ttie Imagination of 
the Greek people; and the picture of this beautiful human 
heroism hovered as a directing ideal before their whole devel* 
opmcnt and culture. So likewise, in the Middle Ages, we se^ 
the whole of Christendom united to attain one object— the 
conquest of the Holy Sepulchre; hut, in spite of all the vrc- 
tories achieved* with jusl as little permanent result. The Cru- 
sades are the Trojan War of newly awakened Christendom, 
waged against the simple, homogeneous clearness of Mahome- 
tanism. 

The royal houses perished, partly av the consequence of par- 
ticular atrocities, partly through gradual extinction- There 
was no strictly moral bond connecting them with the tribes 
which they governed. The same relative T^sition is occupied 
by the people and the roya! houses in the Greek Tragedy also. 
The people is the Chorus— passive. deedleEs: the heroes per- 
form the deeds, and incur the consequent responsxbihty. There 
is nothing in common between them; the people have no di- 
recting power, but only appeal to the gods. Such heroic per* 
aonalifie^ as those of the princes in question, are so remarkably 
suited for subjects of dramatic art on this very account — that 
|.they form their resolutions independently and individually, and 
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an not ^idcd by mtiversal Uws brnding on eveiy cidzeo; 
thdr coadtKC an<] ihdr ruin are rndividual. Tlic people appears 
■ep&ratcd from the royal houses, and these are regarded as an 
alien bod>' — a higher race, fighting out the battles and under- 
goint: the penalties of their fate, for themselves alone. Roy- 
alt}- having periormed that which it had to perform, thereby 
rendered iiscH superfluous- The several dynasties art the 
agents of their own destruction, or perish not as the result of 
animosity, or of struggles on the side of the people; rather 
the families of the sovereigns are left in calm enjoyment of 
their power— a proof that the democratie gjovemment which 
followed is not r^arded as something absoStiiely diverge. How 
sharply do the aJinaVs of other times cuntra^t with this I 

This fall of the royal houses occurs after the Trojan war, and 
many changes now present themselves- The Peloponnesus 
was conriuered by ihe Heraclitl^, who introduced a calmer state 
of things, which was not again interruplcd by the incessant 
migrations of races. The history now becomes more obscure; 
anii though [he several occurrences of the Trojan war are very 
circumstantially described to us, wc are uncertain respecting 
the important transactions of the time immediately following, 
for a spnce of nary centuries. No united undertaking distin- 
guishes ihcm, nnlcss wc regard as such that of whicb Thucydides 
speaks, viz., the war between the Chalcidians and Eretrians in 
Eubofa. in which many nations look pari. The towns vegetate 
in isolalion, or at most distinguish themselves by war with their 
neighbors- Yet, they enjoy prosperity in this isolated condi- 
tion, by means of trade ; a kind of progress to which thdr being 
renl by many party- struggles offers no opposition. In ihc 
same way, we obser\e in the Middle Ages the lowns of Italy — 
which, both fnterna.ny and externally, were engaged in con- 
linual struggle — attaining so high a degree of prosperity. The 
flourishing stale cf the Greek towns at that time fS proved, 
according to Thucydides, also by the colonies sent out in every 
direction. Thus, Athens colonized Ionia and several islands; 
and colonies from the Peloponnesus settled in fialy and Sicily. 
Colonies, on the other hand, btrcame relaijvcly mother states: 
t.ff. Miletus, which foimdcd many cities on the Propontis and 
the Black Sea. This sending out of colonies — espedally during 
the period between the Trojan war anil Cyni? — presents us with 
a remarkable phenomenon. It can be thus explained. In the 
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several towns tlie people h^d the ^vemmental power in their 

hards, since they gave the Hnd decision in political aHairs. In 
consequence of the long repose enjoyed by Ihcm, the populadon 
and the development of the community advanced rapidly ; and 
the immediate result was the ama£sing o{ great riches, contem- 
porareousTy with which fact great want and poverty make thdr 
appearance. Industry, in our ^ense, did not e?cist; and the 
lands were soon occupied. Nevertheless a part ol the poorer 
classes would not submit to the degradations o[ poverty, for 
everyone fdt himself a free citizen. The only expedient, there- 
fore, that remained, w-as colonization. In another country, 
tliose who suffered distress in their own, might seek a free soil, 
and gain a living as free citizens by its cultivation. CoIoniMlion 
thus became a means of maintaining some degree of equality 
among the ciiiiens ; but this means is only a palliative, and the 
original inequality, founded on the difference of property, im- 
mediaiely reappears. The old passions were rekindled with 
Eresh violence, and riches were soon made use of for securing 
power: thus " Tyrants" gained ascendancy in the cities ol 
Greece. Thucydides says, *' When Greece increased in riches. 
Tyrants arose in the cities, and ihe Greeks devoted themselves 
more zealously to the sea/' At the lime of Cyrus> the History 
of Greece acquires its peculiar interest ; we see the various stales 
now displaying their particular character. This is the date, 
too, of the formation of the distinct Greek Spirit. Religion and 
political institutions are developed with it, and it is these im- 
portant phases of national life which must now occupy our 
attcrntion. 

In tracing tjp the rudiments of Greek rwWnrc, we first recall 
attention lo the fact, that the^hy^icsl condition of the country 
does not exhibit such a characteristic unity, sach a uniEorm 
mass, as to exercise a powerful influence over the inhabitants. 
On the contrary, it is diversified, and produces no deciJeJ Tfn^ 
pression. Kor have we here the unwieldy unity of a family 
or national combination; but, in the preserfce of scenery and 
displays of elemental power broken up into fragmentary forma, 
men's attention is more largely directed to themselves, and lo 
Ihe extension of their immature capabilities. Thus we see the 
Greeks — divided and separated from each other — thrown back 
upon their inner spirit and personal energy, yet at the same 
time most variously excited and cautiously circumspect. We 
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behold ihon qutie undctennmed and irresolute in tht presence 
oE Namrc, dependent on Its contingencies, and listening anx* 
iously to each signal from the extcnm] worJd; butt on the 
other hard, intelligently taking cognizance of and appropriat- 
ing that outward existence, and showing boldness and inde- 
pendent vigor in contending with it. These are the simple 
elements of their culture and religion. In tracing up their mytho- 
logical conceptions, we find natural objects forming the basis 
— not ft masse, however ; only in dissevered Forms. The Diana 
o[ Epbesus (that is, Nature as the universal Mother), the Cyb- 
e!e and Aslarte of Syria — such comprehensive conceptiOTis Tfr 
mained Astatic, and were not transmitted to Greece. Forjbs, 
Greeks only watfh the objects o( Nature, and Jorro surmises 
respecting them ; inquiring, in the depth of their sou!s, fi yr iVie 
jiiddcn meaning. According to Aristotle'a dictum, that Pbilos' 
ophy proceeds from Wonder, the Greek view of Nature also 
proceeds from wonder of this kind. Not thai in their experi- 
ence. Spirit meets something cjctraordinaFy, which it comparer 
with the common order of things ; for the intelligent view of « 
regular course of Nature, and the reference of phenomena to 
that standards do not yet present themselves ; but the Greek 
Spirit was excited to wonder at the N^itfol in Nature. It does 
not maintain the position of stupid Indifference to it as some- 
thing e3tisting» and there an end of it ; but regards it as some- 
thing in the first instance foreign, in which, however, it has a 
presentiment of confidence, and the belief that it bears some- 
thing within it which is friendly to the human Spirit, and to 
which it tnay be permitted to sustam a positive relation- This 
Wonder, and this Presentiment, are here the fundamental cate- 
gories; though the Hellenes did not content themselves with 
these moods of feelings, but projected the hidden meaning, 
which was the siibject of the surmise, into a distinct conception 
as an object of consciousness- The Natural holds its place in 
their minds only after undergoing some transformation by 
Spirit — not immediately. Man regards Nature only as an ex- 
citement to his facuhies, and only the Spiritual which he lias 
evolved from it can have any influence over him. Nor is this 
commencement of the Spiritual apprehension of Nature to be 
regarded as an explanation suggested by us; it meets us in a 
multitude of conceptions formed by the Greeks themselves. 
The position of curious surmise, of attentive eagerness to catch 
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the meaning of Naiurc, h indicaled to us id the comprehensive 
idea of Fan. To the Creeks Pan did not represent the objective 
Whole, but that indefinite neutral ground which involves ihe 
element of the subjective; he embodies that thrill which per- 
vades us in the silence of the (oresis; he was, therefore, espe- 
cially worshipped in sylvan Arcadia : (a " panic terror " is the 
common expression for a groundless fright). Pan, this thrill- 
exciting being, is also represented as pbying on the flute ; wc 
have not the bare internal pre semi mem, for Pan makes himself 
aiulible on the seven-reeded pip^- In what has been stated we 
have, on the one hand, the Indefinite, which, however, holds 
communication with man ; on the other hand the fact, that such 
communication is only a subjeciive imagining — an explana- 
tion furnished by the percipient h:msel/. On ihe same principle 
the Greeks listened to the murmurirg of the lountains, and 
asked what mighi be thereby signified; bui the signification 
which they were led lo attach to it was not the objective mean- 
ing of the fountain, but the subjective— that of the subject itseK, 
which further exalts the Naiad to a Muse, The Naiads, or 
Fountains, are the external, objective origin of the Muses, Yet 
the immortal songs of the Muses are not that which is heard in 
the murmuring of the fountains; they are the productions of 
the thoughtfully listening Spirit — i^native while obsen/ant. The 
interpretation and explanation of Nature and its transforma- 
tions — the indication of their sense and import — is the act of 
the suhjcclive Spirit ; and to this the Greeks attached the name 
^Aav7<Ca^ The general idea which this embodies, is the form in 
which man realizes his relationship to Nature. McwrtCah^^ 
reference both to the matter of the exposition and to the ex- 
pounder who divines the weighty import in question, PUto 
speaks of it in reierence to dreams, and to that delirium into 
which men fall during sickness; an mierpreter, /uiirw. is wanted 
to explain these drcama and this deliriam. Thai Nature an* 
swered the questions which 1h(^ Greek put to her^ is in this con- 
verse sense true, that he obtained an answer to the questions 
of Nature from his own Spirit. The insight of the Seer becomes 
thereby ptjrcly poetical: Spirit supplies the sij^iScation which 
the natural imajje ejcpresses. Everywhere the Greeks desired 
a clear presentation and interpretation of the Natural. Homer 
lells us, in the last book of the Odyssey, that while the Greeks 
were overwhelmed with sorrow for Achilles, a violent agitation 
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carne over ihe sea: the Greeks w*re on Uie point of dispersing 
in terror, when the experienced Neslor arose and interpreted 
the plienomenon to them. Theiis, he said, was coming, with 
her nymphs, to lament for the d^ath of her son. When a 
pestilence broke out in the camp of the Greeks, the Priest 
Calchas explained that Apollo was incensed at tlicir not having 
rcstoretl ihe daughter of his priest Chryses when a ransom had 
been offered. The Oracle was originally tnierpreted exactly 
in this way. The oldest Grade was at Dodona (in ihe distri« 
of the modem Janina). Herodotws says that the first priestesses 
of the temple there, were from Egypt ; yet this temple is staled 
to be an ancient Greek one. The rustling of the leaves of the 
sacred oaks was the form of prognostication there. Bowls o[ 
metal were also suspended in the grove. But the sounds of 
the bowls dashing against each other were quite indefiniie, and 
had no objective sense; the sense — the signification — was im- 
parted to tlie sounds only by the human beings who heard them. 
Thus also the Delphic priestesses, in a senseless, distracted 
slate^in the intoxication of enthusiasm 0*£»t(*>^uttered unin- 
telligible sounds ; and it was thcfi^int^ who gave to these utter- 
ances a definite meaning. In the cave of TropliDiiius the noise 
of subterranean waters was heard, and apparitions were seen: 
but these indefinite phenomena acquired a meaning only 
through the inlerpreling, comprehending Spirit. It must also 
be observed, that these excitements of Spirit are in the first in- 
stance external, natural impulses. Succeeding them are internal 
cliange^ taking place in the human being himself — such as 
dreams, or the delirium of the Delphic priestess — which require 
to be made intelligible by the /mifl-i?. At the commencement of 
the Iliad, Achilles is excited against Agamcinnon, and is on the 
point of drawing his sword; but on a sudden he checks the 
movement of his arm, and recollects himself in his wrath, reflect- 
ing on his relation to Agamemnon. The Poet explains this by 
saying that it was Pallas-Athene (Wisdom or Consideration) 
that restrained him. When Ulysses among the Phaeacians, has 
thrown his discus farther than the rest, and one of the Phzacians 
shows a friendly disposition towards him, the Poet recognizes 
in him Pa 11 as- Athene. Such an explanation denotes the percep- 
tion of die inner meanlnp. The sen^e, the underlying truth ; and 
f [le poets were in ihis way rlie Itavhcrs of the Greeks — especially 
Ilomcr. Mtu/reia in fact is l*oesy — not a capricious indul- 
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Ifencc of fancy, but an imagination which introduces ihc Spirit- 
ual into the Naiural — in short a richly inieiligent perccplion. 
Tlie Creek Spiril, on the whole, therefore, is free from supersti- 
tion, since it changes the sensuous into the sensible — the Intel' 
lectual — so that [oracularj deciEions are derived from Spirit; 
although superstition comes in again from another quarter, at 
will be obicrved when impulsions fiom another source than the 
Spiritual^ 21c allowed to tcLl upon opinion and action. 

But the stimuli that operated on the Spirit of the Greeks are 
not to be limited to these objective and subjective cxciicments- 
The traditional ekment derived from Eorei^ countries, the cul- 
ture, the divinities and ritual observances transmitted to them 
ab extra must also be included. It has been long a much vexed 
question whether the arts and the religion of the Greeks were 
developed independently or through foreign suggestion. Un- 
der the conduct oE a one-sided understanding the controversy 
is interminable ; for it is no Jess a fact of history that the Greeks 
derived conceptions from India, Syria, and Egypt, than that 
the Greek conceptions are peculiar lo themselves, and those 
others alien. Herodotus (IL 53) asserts, with equal decision, 
that " Homer and Hesiod invented a Theogony for the Creeks, 
and assigned to the gods their appropriate epithets" (a most 
weighty sentence, which has been the subject of deep investiga- 
tion, especially by Creuzer) — and, in another place, that Greece 
took the names of its divinities from Egypt, and that the Greeks 
made inquiry at Dodona, whether they ought to adopt these 
names or not. This appears sol r*contra diet ory : it is, however, 
<juite consistent; for the fact is that the Greeks evolved the 
Spiritual from the materials which they had received. The 
i^atural, as explained by man — 1>. its internal essential clement 
— is, as a universal principle, the beginning of the Divine, Just 
as in Art the Greeks may have acquired a mastery of technical 
matters from others — from the E^plians especially — so in 
their religion the commencement mifjlu have been from with- 
out; but by their independent spirit they transformed the one 
as well as the other- 
Traces of such foreign rudiments may be generally discov* 
ered (Creuzer, in his " Symbolik," dwells especially on this 
point). The amours ol Zetis appear indeed as something iso- 
lated, extraneous, adveniiiiouSf btii it may be shown that foreifjn 
theogonic rep rcsentai tons form their basis. Hercules is, among 
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the Hellcrcs, that Spiritual Humanity which b> native ener^ 
aiiains Olympus through the twelve far-famed labors: but the 
foreign idea tliat lies at the basis is the Sun, completing its 
revolution through the twelve signs o( Ihe Zodiac. The Mys- 
teries were ontj such ancient rudiments, and certainly con- 
tained no greater wJadom than already existed in the conscious- 
ness of the Greeks. All Athenians were initiated in the 
mysteries — Socrates excepted, who refused initiation, because 
he knew well that science and art are not the product of mys- 
teries, and that Wisdom never lies among arcana^ True science 
has its place much rarher in the open field of consciousness. 

In summing up the constituents of the Greek Spirit, we find 
its fundamental characteristic to be, that the freedom of Spirit 
is condiiioned by and has an essential relation to somestimulus 
jBuppiied by Nature. Greek freedom of thought is cxcite3^by — - 
tn alien existence; but it is free because it transforms and 
virtually reproduces the stimulus by i!s own operation. This 
phase of Spirit >s the medium between the loss of individuality 
on the part of man (such as we observe in the Asiatic principle, 
in which the Spiritual and Divine exists only under a Natural 
form), and Infinite Suhjcctivily as pure ccnainty of itself — ihc 
position that the Ego is the ground of all that can lay claim to 
substantial existence. The Greek Spirit as the medium between 
these two. begins with Nature, but transforms It into a mere 
objective form of its (Spirits) own existence; Spirituality is 
therefore not ye! absolutely free; not yet absolutely jW/-pro- 
duced — is not self -stimulation. Setting out from surmise and 
wonder, the Greek Spirit advances to definite conceptions of 
the hiilden meanings of Nature. In the subject itself too, the 
same harmony is produced. In Man, the side of his subjective 
existence which he owes to Nature, i& the Heart, the Disposi- 
tion, Passion, and Variety of Temperament: this side is then 
developed in a spiritual direction to free Individuality ; so that 
the character is not placed in a relation to universally v^id 
moral auihorities, assuming the form of duties, but the Moral 
a[q>cars as a nature peculiar to the individual — an exertion of 
will^ the result of disposition and individual constitution- This 
stamps the Greek character as that of Indhruluality amditwmtd 
6y Btanty, which is produced by Spirit, transforming the merely 
Natural into an expression of its own being. The activity of 
Spirit does not yel possess in iiself the maierial and organ ol 
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expression, but needs the excitement of Nature and the matter 
which Nature supplies : it is oot free, self-deiermimng Spintu- 
alit/, but mere naturalness formed to Spirhualily — Spiritual 
Individuality. The Greek Spirit is the plastic artist, forminff 
the atone into a work of art. In this formative process the stone 
does not remain mere stone — the form being only superin- 
duced from without ; but it is made an expression of the Spirit- 
ual, even contrary to its nature, and thus fran^formed. Con- 
versely, the artist netds for his spiritual conceptions, stone, 
colors, sensuous forms to express his idea. Without such an 
element he can no more be conscious oJ the idea himself, than 
give it an objective form for the contemplation of others ; since 
it cannot in Thought alone become an object to hini> The 
Egyptian Spirit also was a similar laborer in Matter, but the 
Natural had not yet been subjected to the Spiritual, No ad- 
vance was made beyond a struggle and contest with it; the 
Natural still took an independent position, and formed one side 
of the image, as m the body of The Sphinx In Greek Beauty 
the Sensuous is only a sign, an expression, an envelope, in which 
Spirit manifests itself. 

It must be added, that while the Greek Spirit is a trandorm- 
Ing artist of this kind, it knows itself free in its productions; 
for it is their creator, and they are what is called the " work of 
man." They are, however, not merely this, but Eternal Truth 
— the energizing oF Spirit in its innate esMnce, and quite at 
really not created as created by man. He has a respect and 
veneration for these conceptions and images — thU Olympian 
Zeus — this Pallas of the Acropolis — And in the same way for the 
laws, political and ethical, that guide his actions. But He, the 
human being, is the womb that conceived them, he the breast 
that suckled them, he the Spiritual lo which their grandeur 
and purity are owing. Thus he feels himself calm in contem- 
plating them, and not only free in himself, hut possessing the 
consciousness of hia freedom ; thus the honor of the Human is 
swallowed up in the worship of the Divine, Men honor the 
Divine in and for itself, but at the same time as their deed, their 
production, their phenomenal existence; thus the Divine re 
eeives its honor through the respect paid to the Human, and 
the Human in virtue of ihe honor paid to the Divine. 

Such are the qualities of that Becutiful Individuality, which 
constitutes the centre of the Greek character. We roust now 
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constd^ the several radiaticos wbidi this idea throm oat in 
realizing iueU. All vssnt in worka of art, and wc may airaoge 
imdcr three heads : the nbjccthx work of art, ihal a, the cul* 
tare of the man binueU ^-thc cbjcKikt work of art. is^, the 
ahaping of the world oF divinities ; — lastly, the foUliad work d 
an — the rorm of the CotistivM^ aod the rd^kna oJ tfie lmr_ 
dinduaJa who compose lL 



SECTION II 

PHASES OF INDIVIDUALITY ^STHETICAIXY 
CONDITIONED 

OiAptei I,— The Subjectlrfl Work of Ait 

MAN with his necessities sustains a practical relation to 
extcrcul Nature, and in making k satisfy his desires, 
and thns using it up. has recourse to a system of meani^ 
For natural objects are powerful, an^ offer resistance in various 
ways. In order to subdue ihenij man introduces other natural 
agents ; thus turns Nature against itself, and invents instrvm^nts 
for this purpose. These human invcnlions belong to Spirit, 
and such an instrument is to be respected more than a mere 
natural object. We see, too. that the Greeks are accustomed 
to set an especial value upon them, for in Homer, man's delight 
in them appears in a rery striking way. In the notice ot 
Agamemnon's sceptreTits origin is given in detail : mention is 
made of doors which turn on hinges, and of accoutrements and 
furniture, in a way Ihat expresses satisfaction. The honor of 
human invention in subjugating Nature is ascribed to the gods. 
But, on the other hatid, man uses Nature for {rrnament, which 
is intended only as a token of wealth and of that which man 
has made of himself. We find Ornament, in this interest, al- 
ready very much developed among the Homrric Greeks. It la 
true that both barbarians and civilized nations ornament them- 
selves; but barharians content themseives with mere ornament; 
— Ihcy intend their persons to please by an eTlemat addition. 
But ornament by its very nature is destined only to beautify 
Bomething other than itself, viz. the human body, which is 
man's immediate environment, and whicht in common with 
Nature at large, he has to transform. The spiritual inleiest ol 
primary importance is, therefore, the development ol the body- 
to a perfect organ for the Will — an adaptation which may on 
the one hand itself be the means for ulterior objects, and on [he 
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Other hand> appear as ati object per se^ Among the Greeks, 
then, we Gcd this boundless impulse of individuals to display 
themselves, and to find their enjoyment in so doir^. Sensuous 
enjoyment does not become the basis of their condition when 
a stale oE repose has been obtained, any more than the depen- 
dence and stupor oF superstition which enjoyment entails. They 
are too powerfully excited, too much bent upon- dfycloping 
their individiialiiy, absolulcTj to adore Nature, as it manifests 
itself in its aspects of power and beneficence; "That peaceful 
condition which ensued when a predatory life had been relin- 
quished, and liberal nature bad afforded security and leisure, 
turned their energies in the direction of self-assertion — ibe ef- 
fort to dignify themselves. But while on the one side they have 
too much independent personality to be subjugated by super- 
stition, that sentiment has not gone to the extent of making 
them vain; on the contrary, essential conditions must be first 
satisfied, before this can become a matter of vanity with them. 
The exhilarating sense of personality, in contrast with seiisuous 
subjection to nature, and the need, not of mere pleasure, but of 
the display of individual powers, in order thereby to gain special 
distinction and consequent enjoyment^ constitute therefore the 
chief characteristic and principal occupation of the Greeks, 
Free as the bird singing in the sky, the individual only expresses 
what lies in his untrammelled human nature — [to give the 
world *' assurance of a man "]— to have his importance recog- 
nized. This is the subjective beginning of Greek Art — in which 
the human being elaborates his physical being, in free, beauti- 
ful movement and agile vigor, to a work of art. The Greeks 
first trained their own persons to beautiful conBgurations be- 
fore they attempted the expression of such in marble and in 
paining^. The innocuous contests of games, in which every 
one exhibits his powers, is of very ancient date. Homer gives 
a noble description of the games conducted by Achilles, in 
honor of Patrochis; but in all his poems there is no nctice of 
statues of the gods, though he mcnuons the sanctuary at Do- 
dona, and the treasure-house of Apollo at Delphi. The games 
in Homer consist in wrestling and boxing, running, horse and 
chariot races, throwing the discus or javelin, and archery. With 
these exercises are united danee «nd song, to express and form 
part of the enjoyment of social exhilaration, and which arts 
likewise blossomed into beauty. On the shield oJ Achilles, 
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Hepli3C£tus represeria, among other thinf^, how beautiful 
youths and maidens move as quickly " with well-taught feet," 
as the potter turns liIs wheeL The multitude stand round en- 
joying the spectacle; the divine singer accompanies the song 
with the harp, and two chief dancers perform their evalutions 
in the centre of the circle. 

These games and ^esthetic displays, with the pleasures and 
honars that accompanied ihem, were at the outset only private, 
originating in particular occasions ; hut in the sequel ihey be- 
came an affair of the nation, and were fixed for certain times at 
appointed places. Besides the Olympic games in the sacred 
district of Elis, there were also held the Isthmian, the Pythian, 
and Ncmean, at other places. 

If we look at the inner nature of these sports, we shall first 
observe how Sport itself is opposed to serious business, to 
dependence and need- This wrestling, running, contending 
was no serious affair; bespoke no obligation of defence, no 
necessity of combat. Serious occupation is latxjr that has refer- 
ence to some want. ( I or Nature muat succumb ; if the one is to 
continue, the other must fall. In contrast with this kind of 
seriousness, however, Sport presents the higher seriousness; 
for In it Nature is wrought into Spirit, and although in these 
contests the subject has not advanced to the highest grade of 
serious thought, yet in this exercise of his physical powers, 
man shows his Freedom, vix. that he has transfonncd his body 
to an organ of Spirit. 

Man has immediately in one of his organs, the Voice, an 
element which admits and requires a more extensive purport 
than the mere sensuous Present. We have seen how Song is 
united With the Dance, and ministers to it: but, subsequently 
Song makes itself independenl, and requires musical instru- 
ments to accompany it; it then ceases to be unmeaning, like 
the modulations of a bird, which may indeed express emotion, 
but which have no objective import ; but it requires an import 
created by imagination and Spirit, and which is then further 
formed into an objcciive xvork of art. 
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Chapter n.— The Objecdve Vork «f Aft 

IF the subject of Song as thus developed among the Greekfi 
is ina^c a question, we should say that its essential and absolute 
purport is niigious. We have examined the Idea embodied in 
tbc Greek Spirit ; and Religion is nothing else than this tdca 
made objective as (he essence of being. According to that Idea, 
we shall observe also Iha): the Divine involves the vis nahtrtt 
oaly as an element suffering a process of transformation to 
spiritual power. Of this Natural Element, as its origin, nothing 
more remains than the accord of analogy involved in the reprt- 
BCDtation they formed of Spriitual power : for the Greeks wo^ 
shipped God as Spirilual. We cannot, therefore, regard the 
Greek divinity as similar to the Indian — some Power of Nature 
for which the human shape supplies only an outward form. 
The essence is the Spiritual itseU. and the Natural is only the 
point of departure. But on the other hand, it must be ot^ 
served, that the divinity of the Greeks is not yet the ahsoiuU, 
free Spirit, but Spirit in a particular mode, fettered by the Umi- 
tationa of humanity^still dependent as a determinate individ- 
uality on external conditions- Individualities, objectively beau* 
tiful, arc the gods of the Greeks. The divine Spirit is here so 
conditioned as to be not yet regarded as abstract Spirit, but has 
a specialised fru/mrN-continues to manifest itself in sense ; but 
so that the sensuous is not its SMbstajice, but is only an Wemnti 
of its manifestation. This must be our leading idea in the con* 
lideration of the Greek mythology, and we must have our atten- 
tion fixed upon it so much the more firmly, as — partly through 
the influence of erudition, which has whelmed essential prin- 
ciples beneath an in£nite amount of details, and partly through 
that destructive analysis which is the work of the abstract Un- 
derstanding — this mythology, together with the more ancient 
periods of Greek history, has t>ecome a region of the greatest 
intellectual confusion. 

In the Idea ol the Greek Spirit we found the two elements. 
Nature and Spirit^ in such a relation to each other, that Nature 
forms merely the point of departure. This degradation of Nat- 
ure is in the Greek mythDlogy the turning point of the whole 
— expressed as the War of the Gods, the overthrow of the Titans 
by the race of Zeus. The transition from the Oriental to the 
Occidental Spirit is therein represented, for the Titans are the 
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merely Physical — natural existences, from whose grasp Bov- 
erefgiity is wrested. It is true that they continue to be ven- 
erated, but not 33 governing powers ; lor they are relegated to 
the verge [the limbusj of the world. The Titans are powert 
of Nature, t^nus, Gxa^ Oceanus, Selene, Helios, etc. Clironos 
expresses the dominion of abstract Time, which devours ita 
children* The unlimited power of reproduction is restrained, 
and Zeus appears as the head of the new divinitieis^ who em- 
body a spiritual import, and are themselves Spirit-* It is not 
possible to express this transition more distinctly and naively 
than in this myth; the new dynasty of divinities procUiin their 
peculiar nature lo be of a Spiritual order. 

The second point is, that the new divinities retain natural_£ler. 
fl ints, and consequently in themselves a determinate relation 
to the po g ^ grs of Nature, as was previously shown. Zeus has 
his lightnmgs ancfclouds, and Hera is the creatress of the 
Nctufcl, tht producer of crescent vitality. Zeus is also the po- 
litical god, the protector of morals and of hospitality. Oceanus, 
as such, is only the element of Nature which his name denotes. 
Poseidon has still the wildness of that element in his character ; 
but he is also an ethical personage; to him is ascribed the build- 
ing of walls and the production of the Horse, Helios is the 
sun as a natural clement. This Light, according to the anal- 
ogy of Spirit, has been transformed to self-cousciousness, and 
Apollo fias proceeded from Helios. The name A6xettK points 
to the connection with light; Apollo was a herdsman in the cm- 
ploy of AdmetuSj but oxen not subjected to the yoke were 
sacred to Helios: his rays, represented as arrows, kill the Py- 
thon. The idea of Light as the natural power constituting the 
basis of the representation, canrrot be dissociated from this 
divinity; especially as the other predicates attached to it are 
easily united with it, and the explanations of Muller and others, 
who deny that basis, are much more arbitrary and far-fetched. 
For Apollo is the prophesying and discerning god — Light, that 
mates everything clean He is, moreover, the healer and 
strengthen er ; as also the destroyer, for he kills men. He is 
the propitiating and purifying god, e.g.. in contravention of the 
Eumenides — the ancient subterrene divinities — who exact hard, 
stem justice. He himself is pure: he has no wife, but only a 
sister, and is not involved in various disgusting adventures, like 
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Zmu ; moreover, be u the discerDef aad declarer, the caigvr 
ftfbd leader oi the dances— ^s the son leads the hamuMuons 
dasce of stars. — la like maoncr the Nuwb bccftmc the liuca. 
The mother oF the gods, Cjbde— ccatiDinig to be wofsh^fped 
at Eph^&u^ as Artemis — is scarcely to be recognized as the Ar- 
temis td the Greeks — the chaste huntress and destroTcr ol wiU 
bcastt. Should it be aid that this change oE the Natural into 
the Spiritual is owing to our allegorizing, or that of the lairr 
Greeks, we ouy reply, thai this tnnsfontutkni of the K^tunl 
to the Spiritual is the Gfeek Spirit itself. The epigrams of 
the Greeks exhibit such adrances from the SrnsnoQs to the 
SpirituaL But the abstract Undcrstandiai: cacnot comprehend 
this blendrag of the Karoral with the Spin^ual. 

It must be farther observed, tha* the Greek gods are lo be 
rc^nted as individtalitks — not abstractions^ like " Knowl- 
Odg^" " Unity/' " Time," " Heaven," - Necessity.- Socb ab- 
slfsctkm do not form tbe subsunce jf these divinities ; they 
art oaallegDrics. oo abstract beings, to which various attributes 
are attacbed, Ek« tbe Horatiaa "" Ntctssiias clavis irab^x^tbui," 
As little arc the tliviakics symbols, for a s>'mbol Is only a sign, 
au adumbtatioQ of Borecihing else. The Greek gods express 
of themselves what they- are. Tbe eternal repose and clear in- 
teBigesce that dignifies the head of Apollo, is not a symbol, but 
the expression ta which 5|nrit roamfcsta itself, and shows itself 
present The gods are personalities, concrete individualities: 
an allegorical being has no qualities, but is itself one quality and 
no more. Tbe gods arc moreover, special characters, since in 
each <^ them one peculiarity predominates as the characteristic 
one ; but it would be vain to try to bring this circle of characters 
into a system. Zeus, perhaps, may be regarded as ruling the 
other gods, but not with substantial power; so that they are 
left free to their own idiosyncrasy. Since the whole range ol 
spiritual and moral qualities was appropriated by the gods, tbe 
uxrity, which stood above them all, necessarily remained ab- 
stract ; it was therefore formless and unmeaning Fact, [the ab- 
ftolate constitution of things] — Necessity, whose oppressive 
character arises from the absence of the Spiritual in it ; whereas 
the gods hold a friendly relation to men, for they are Spiritual 
natures. That higher thought, the knowledge of Unity as God 
— the One Spirit— lay beyoud that grade of thought which the 
Greeks had attained 
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Willi regard to the advcrtHHaas and special that attactics to the 
Greek gods, the question arises, where the external ongin oF 
thj^ adventitious element is to be looked for. It arises parity 
from local characteristics — the scattered condition of the Greeks 
at the Gonunencemert of their national life, fixing as this did on 
certain points, and consequently introducing local repre^enta-^ 
tions. The local divinities stand alone, and occupy a much 
greater extent than they do afterwards^ when they enter into 
the circle of the divinities, and are reduced to a limited position ; 
they are conditioned by the particular consciousness and dr- 
cnmstanees ol the countries in which they appear. There are a 
multitude of Herciileses and Zexises, that have their local his- 
tory like the Indian gods, who also at different places possess 
temples to which a peculiar legend attaches. A similar rela- 
tion occurs in the case ol the Catholic saints and their legends; 
though here, not the several localities, but the one " Mater Dei " 
supplies the point of departure, being afterwards localiied in 
the most diversified modes. The Greeks relate the liveliest and 
most attractive stories of their gods — to which no limit can be 
assigned^ since rich Jancies were always gushing forth anew 
in the living Spirit ol the Greeks. A second source from which 
adventitious specialities in the conception of the gods arose is 
that Worship of Nature, whose representations retain a place 
in the Greek myths, as certainly as they appear there also in a 
regenerated and transfigured condition. The preservation of 
the original myths, bnngs us to the famous chapter of the 
" Af yj/prwi," already mentioned. These mysteries of the Greeks 
present something which, as unknown, has attracted the curios- 
ity of all limes, under the supposition of profound wisdom. It 
must first be remarked that their antique and primary character, 
in virtue of Its very antiquity, shows their destitution of excel- 
lence — their inferiority ; — that the more refined truths are not 
expressed in these mysteries, and that the view which many have 
entertained is incorrect, vit. — that the Unity of God. In oppo- 
sition to polytheism, was taught in them. The mysteries were 
rather antique rituals; and it is as unhlstortcal as it is foolish, 
to assume that profound philosophical truths are to be found 
there; since, on the contrary, only natural ideas— ruder con- 
ceptions of the metamorphoses occurring everywhere in nature, 
and of the vital principle that pervades il — were the subjects of 
those mysteries. If we put together all the historical data per- 
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Uncnl to the question, the result we shall inevitably arrive ftt will 
be that Ihe mysteries did not conBtJtute a system of doctrines, 
but were sensuous cercironics and cxhibitioDS, coosistiog of 
symbols of the uoivcrsa] operations oi Nature, as. e.g~, the rela- 
tion of the earth to celesuai phenomena. The chief l>asis of the 
representations oE Ceres and EVoserpine, Bacchus and hi^ train, 
was the universal principle of Nature ; and the accompanying 
detaUs were obscure etories and representations, mainly hear^ 
ing on Che universal vital force and its metamorphoses. An 
analogous process to that of Nature, Spirit has also to undcT^ro ; 
for it must be twice-born, i.e. abnegate itself ; and thus the repre- 
sentations g;iven in the mysteries called attention, though only 
feebly, lo the nature of Spirit, la the Greeks thty produced an 
emoticm of shuddering awe; tor an instinctive dread comes 
over men, when a signification is perceived in a form, which as 
a seasuous phenomenon docs not express that signification, and 
which therefore both repels and attracts — a^vakes surmises by 
the import that reverberates through the whole, but at the same 
time a thrill of dread at the repellent form, .^schylus was ac- 
cused of havir^g profaned the mysteries in hb tragredica. The 
indefinite representations and symbols of the Mysteries, in 
which the profound import is only surmised, are an element 
alien to the clear pure forms, and threaten them with dcstroc- 
tion ; on which account the gods of Art remain separated from 
the gods of t!ie Mysteries* and the two spheres must be strictly 
dissociated. Most of their gods the Grecte received from for- 
eign lands — as Herodotus states expressly with regard to Egypt 
— but these exotic myths were transformed and spiritualized by 
the Greeks ; and that part of the foreign iheogonics which ac- 
companied them, was, in the mouth of the Hellenes, worked 
up inio a legendary narrative which often redounded lo the dis- 
advantage of the divinities- Thus also the brutes which con- 
tinued to rank as gods among the Egyptians, were deeraded 
to external signs, accompanying l^e Spiritual god. While they 
have each an individual character, the Greek gods arc also 
represented as human, and this anthropomorphism is charged 
as a defect. On the contrary (we may Immediatdy rejoin) man 
as the Spiritual constitutes the element of truth in the Greek 
gods, which rendered them superior to all elemental deities, 
and all mere abstractions of the One and Highest Being. On 
the other side it is alleged as an advantage of the Greek goda 
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th^t they are represented as men — that being regarded as not 
the case with the Christian God. Schiller says : 

" While the godi rerouDcd more huma ft 

.The mm were more divmc" 

But the Greek gods miut not be regarded as more human than 
the Christian God, Christ is much more a Man: he lives, dies 
— suffers death on the cross — which is in£nitely more human 
than the humanity of the Greek Idea of the Beautiful. But in 
referring to this common element of the Greek and the Chris- 
tian religions, it must he said of both^ that if a manifestation 
of God is to be supposed at all, his natural form most be that 
of Spirit, which (or sensuous conception is essentially the 
human ; for no other form can lay claim to spirituality. God 
appears indeed in the sun, in the mountains, in the trees, in 
everything that has lite ; but a natural appearance of this kind, 
is not the form proper to Spirit: here God is cognisable only 
in the mind of the percipient. IE God himself is to be manifested 
in a corresponding expression, that can only be the human 
form! for from this the Spiritual beams forth. But if it were 
asked ^ Does God neca^arily mamfcat himself? the question 
must be answered in the affinnative ; for there is no essential 
existence that does not manifest itself. The real defect of the 
Greek religion, as compared, with the Cfansttan, Is, therefore, 
that in the former the manifestation constitutes the highest mode 
in which the Divine being is conceived to exist — the sum and 
substance of divinity ; while in the Christian religion the man- 
ifestation is regarded only as a tentpcrcry phase of the Divine. 
Here the rnartifested God dies, and elevates himself to glory; 
only after death is Christ represented as sitting at the right hand 
of God. The Greek god, on the contrary, exists for his wor- 
shippers perennially in the monifestation — only in marble, in 
metal or wood, or as figured by the imagination. But why did 
God not appear to the Greeks in the flesh? Because man was 
not duly estimate, did not obtain honor and dignity, till he bad 
more fully elaborated and developed himself in the attainment 
of the Freedom implicit in the aesthetic manifestation in ques- 
tion ; the form and shaping of the divinity therefore continued 
to be the product of individual views, [not a general, imper- 
aonal one]. One clement in Spirit is, that it produces itself— 
mckfs itself what it is ; and the other b, that it is originally free 
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— that Freedom is its nofMrrand its Idea. But the Greeks, since 
they had not attained an lotellecttia] conception of themselves, 
did noT yet realize Spirit in its Universality — bad not tlie idea 
of man and the esscndal unity of the divine and human nature 
according to the Christian view. Only the selfreliani, tmly 
subjective Spirit can bear to dispense with the phenomenal side, 
and can venture to assign tbc Divine Nature to Spirit alone. 
It then no longer needs to inweave the Natural into its rdea of 
the Spiritual, in order lo hold fast its concepiion of the Divine, 
and to have its unity with tbc Divine, exlcinally visible: but 
while free Thought fkinks the Phenomenal, it is content to 
leave it as it is ; for it at^o thinks that union of the Fiaitc and 
the Infmite, and recognizes it not as a mere accidcnul union. 
but as the Absolute — the eternal Idea itself. Since Subjectivity 
was not comprehended in ail its depth by the Greek Spirit. &t 
true reconciliation was not attained in it> and the human Spirit 
did not yet assert its true position. This defect showed itself 
in the fact of Fate as pure subjectivity appearing superior to 
the gods : it also shows itself in the fact, that men derive their 
resolves not yet from themselves, but from their Oracles. 
Neither human not divine suhjeciivity, recogniied as infinitep 
has as yet, absolutely decisive authority. 



Chapter JIL— The Political Work of Art 

The Stale unites the two pha&es just considered, viz., the 
Subjective and the Objective Work of Art. In the Stale, Spirit 
is not a mere Objecln Ukc the deities, nor, on the other liand. is 
it merely subjectively developed to a beautiful phvsique. It is 
here a living, universal Spirit, but which is at the same time the 
self-conscious Spirit of the individuals composing the com- 
munity. 

The Dpmofratical Constitution alone was adapted to the Spirit 
and political condition in question. In the East we recognised 
Despotism, developed in magnificent proportions, as a form of 
government strictly appropriate to the Dawn-Land of History. 
Not less adapted is the democralica! form in Greece, to the pan 
assigned to it in the same ;jreat drama. Ir Greece, vir., we have 
the freedom of the Individual, but it has not yet advanced to 
sucha degree of abstraction, that the subjective unit is conscious 
of direct dependence on the (general] substantial principle — 
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the State as such. In this grade of Freedoni, ihe individual will 
is unfettered in the entire range of its vitality, and embodies ttiat 
substantial prineiple (the bond of the political union], accord- 
ing to its particular idiosyncrasy. In Rome, on the other hand, 
we shall observe a harsh soveieignly dominating over the in- 
dividual members of the State ; as also in the German Empire, 
a monarchy, in which the Individual is connected with and has 
devoirs to perform not only in regard to the monarchy but to 
the whole monarchical organization > 

The Democratical State is not Patriarchal — does not rest on 
a still unreflecting, undeveloped confidence — but implies laws, 
with the consciousness of their being foutided on an equitable 
and moral basis, and the recognition of these laws as positive. 
At the time of the Kings, no political life had as yet made its 
appearance in Hellas ; there are, therefore, only slight traces of 
Legislation. But in the interval from the Trojan War till near 
the time of Cyrus, its necessity was felt. The first Lawgivers 
are knowti under the name of The Seven Sag-cs— a title which 
at that time did not imply any such character as that of the 
Sophists — teachers of wisdom, designedly [and systematically] 
proclaiming the Right and True — but merely thinking men, 
whose thinking stopped short of Science, properly ao called. 
They were proctkal politicians; the good counsels which two 
of them — Thales of Miletus and Bias of Pricnc — gave to the 
Ionian cities, have been already meniJoned. Thus Solon waa 
commissioned by the Athenians to give them laws, as those 
then in operation no longer sufficed. Solon gave the Athe- 
nians a constitution by which all obtained equal rights, yet not 
so as to render the Democracy a quite abstract one. The main 
point in Democracy is moral disposition. Virit*^ is the basis of 
Democracy, remarks Montesquieu; and this sentiment is as 
important as it is true in reference to the idea of Democracy 
commonly entertained. The Substance, [the Principle] of 
Justice, the common weal, the general interest, is the main con- 
sideration ; but it is so only as Custom, in the form of Objective 
Will, so that morality properly so called — subjective convic- 
tion and intention — has not yet manifested Itself. Law exists, 
and is in point of substance, the Law of Freedom — rational [in 
its form and purport,] and valid bectnae it is Low, I'.r without 
ulterior sanction. As in Beauty the Natural element — its sen- 
suous coefficient — remains, so also in this customary morality, 
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Taws assume the form of 2 necessity of Nature. The Greeks oc- 
cupy ihe mMdIc gro'jnd of Beauty and have not yet aRaiocd the 
higher standpoint oi Truth. While Custom and Wont is the 
form in which the Right is willed and done, that form is a stable 
one, and has not jet admitted into it the foe of [unreflectcd] im- 
mediacy — reflection and subjectivity of Will- The interests ol 
the community may, therefore, continue to be intrusted to the 
will and resolve of the citizens — and ihb must be the basis of 
the Greek constitution \ for no principle has as yet manifested 
tself, which can contravene such Choice condiiioned by Cus- 
tom, and hinder its rcAtizing itself in action. The Democratic 
Constitution is here theorW possible one; the citizens are adll 
unconscious of particular interests, and therefore of a corrupt- 
ing element: the Objective Will is in their case not dbin- 
Ugr»tcd- Athene the goddess is Athens itself — i.f., the real 
ftnd concrete spirit of the citizens. The divinity ceases to in- 
f(wre their life and coaduct, only when the WiU has retreated 
witl^a itself — into the adytum of cognition and conscience — and 
Has posited the infinite schism between the Subjective and the 
Objective. The above is the true position of the Democratic 
pcJity; its justification and absolute necessity rest on this still 
immanent Objective Morality, For the modem conceptions 
of Democracy this justificadon cannot t* pleaded. These pro- 
vide that the interests of the community, the affairs of State, 
shall be discussed and decided by the People ; that the individ- 
ual members of the commtiniiy shall deliberate, urge their 
respective opinions, and give their votes j and this on the 
ground that the interests of the State and its concerns are the 
interests of such individual members. All this is very well; 
but the essential condition and distinction in regard to various 
phases of Democracy is : Whai u the character of these individ- 
ual members? They arc absolutely auihoriied to assume their 
position, only in as far as their will is still Objective Will— not 
one that wishes this or that, not mere " good '' will. For good 
will is something particular — rests on the morality of individ- 
uals, on their conviction and subjective feeling. That very sub- 
jective Freedom which constitutes the principle and determines 
the peculiar fortn of Freedom in ottr world— which forms the 
absolute basis of our political and religious life, could not mani- 
fest itself in Greece othenvise than as a destructive element. 
Subjectivity was a grade not greatly in advance of that occu- 
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pied by the Greek Spirit; that phase must of necessity soon 

be attained : but il plugged tlie Greek world into ruin, for the 
polity which that world embodied was not calculated for this 
side of humanity — did not recognise this phase; since k had 
not made its appearance when that polity began to exist. Of 
the Greeks in the first and genuine form of their Freedom^ wc 
may assert, that they had no conscience; the habit oi living 
for their country without furtlicr [analysis or] reflection, was 
the principle doiriinant amone: them. The consideration of the 
State in the abstract — which to our understanding is the essen- 
tial point — was alien to them. Their grand object was their 
country in its living and real aspect; — this actutU Athens, thiA 
Sparta, these Temples, these Altars, this form of social life, this 
union of fellow-cilizens, these manners and customs. To the 
Greek his country was a necessary of hfe, without which exist- 
ence was impossible. If was the Sophists — the " Teachers of 
Wisdom"' — who first introduced subjective icfleclion, and the 
new doctrine that each mar should act according to his own con* 
viction' When reflection once comes into play, the inquiry is 
started whether the Principles of Law (das Recht) cannot be 
improved. Instead of holding by the existing: state of things 
internal conviction is relied tipon ] and thus begins a subjective 
independent Freedom, in which the individual finds himself in 
a position lo bring everything to the test of his own consdenccp 
even in defiance of the existing constitution. Each one hat 
his " principles/' and that view which accords with his private 
judgment he reRards as practkalty the best, and as claiming 
practical realization. This decay even Thucydides notices, 
when he speaks of every one's thinking that things are going 
OD badly when he has not a hand in the management 

To this state of things — in which every one presumes to have 
a judgment of his own — conlidence in Great Men is anlaganis- 
tic When* in earlier times, the Athenians commission Solon to 
legislate for them, or when Lycurgus appears at Sparta afi law- 
giver and regulator of the State, it is evidently not supposed 
that the people in general think that they know best what a 
politically right. At a later time also, il was distinguished per- 
sonages at plastic genius in whom the people placed their con- 
fidence : Cleisthenes. e.g, who made the constitution still more 
democratic than it had been — Miltiades, Themistodes. Ari»- 
lides, and Cimon, who in the Median wars stand at the head of 
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Aihenun iffxtn — and Pmdn, m whom Allinm glory ceD> 
trc« a* la iu focus- B«t as looa w disy ol tboc gfcal ncn bad 
ptriormt6 «^a£ was needed, envy jp tr nded iV. the f^cotl cf 
tfie vdMiment of etjnaUty against coMH»moi talent — and he 
wai dtbcf mpritontd or cjdW, Finailr. tbc Sjcophaots arose 
aibocc dw peoplCr aipcnmg »JI indrriduil grtacnwa, and revU- 
tng tbose who tocA the lead in poblic affairs 

But there arc three other points m the coodkkxi ol the Greek 
republics that must be paiticubHT ob^enred. 

], With Democ^racy in that form in which alone it existed lO 
Greece, OracUj arc intimately connected. To an mdepcadent 
resolve, a conschdalcd Subjectivity of the Will (in which the 
latter is detcrrmned by prepoadcratiag reasons) is absolutely 
indispensable ; but the Greeks had not this clement of strength 
ard vifor In (heir volition. When a colony was to be foncdcd. 
when it was proposed to adopt the worship of foreign deities, 
or when a gencial was about to give battle to the enemy, (be 
oracles were consulted. Before the battle of Platxa, Pausanias 
took care that an au^ry should be taken from the animalf 
offered in sacrifice, and was informed by the soothsaytrr Tisam- 
enui that the sacrifices were favorable to the Greeks provided 
they remained on the hither side of the Asopus, but the cco- 
Irary, If Ihcy crossed the stream and began the battle. Pan- 
•anias, therefore, awaited the attack. In their private affairs, 
too, the Greeks came to a determination not so much from sub- 
jective conviction as from some extraneous suggestion. With 
the advance of democracy we observe the oracles no longer con- 
sulted on the most important matters, but the particular views 
of popular orators influencing and deciding the policy of the 
State. As at this time Socrates relied upon his " Dsetnon/' sc 
the popular leaders and the people relied on their individual 
convictions in forming their decisions. But contemporaneously 
with this were introduced corruption, disorder, and an unin- 
tennitted process of change in the constitotion, 

a. Another circumstance that demands special attention here, 
is the element of Slavrry. This was a necessary condition of 
an sestbetic democracy, where it was the right and duty of every 
dtUen to deliver or to listen to orations respecting the man- 
agement of the State in the place of public assembly, to take part 
In the exercise of the Gymnuia. and to join In the celebration 
of festivals. It was d necessary condition oE such occupations, 
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tliat the citizens should he freed from handicrftft occupatioDi; 
coitsequently, ihat what among us b performed by tree cituens 
— the work of daily life — ahoald be done by slaves. Slavery 
docs not cease until the Will ha* been infinitely scU-reflccled • 
— until Right is conceived as appertaining to every freeman, 
and the term freeman Is regarded as a synonym for man ir his 
generic nature as endowed with Reason. But here we still oc- 
cupy the standpoint of Morality as mere Wont and Custom, 
and therefore known only as a peculiarity attaching to a cer- 
tain kind of existence [not as absolute anci universal Law)^ 

3. It must also be remarked, thirdly^ that such democratic 
constitutions are possible only in small states — states which do 
rot much exceed the compass of cities. The whole Polis of 
the Athenians is united in the one city of Athens. Tradition 
tells that Theseus united the scattered Demes into an integral 
totality. In the time of Pericles, at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, when the Spartans were marching upon Attica, 
its entire population took refuge in the city. Only in such cities 
can the interests of all be similar ; in large empires, on the con* 
trary, diverse and conflicting interests are sure to present them- 
selves. The living together in one city, the fact that the in- 
habitants see each other daily, render a common culture and a 
living democratic polity possible. Tn Democracy, the main 
point is that the character of the citizen be plastic, all " of a 
piece." He must be present at the critical stages of public busi- 
ness; he must take part in decisive crises with his entire per- 
sonality — not with his vote merely; he must mingle in the 
heat of action— the passion and interest of the whole man being 
absorbed in the affair, and the warmth with which a resolve was 
made being equally ardent during its execution. That unity of 
Opinion to which the whole community must be brought [when 
any poHticaT step \s to be taken,] must be produced in the indi- 
vidual members of the state by ^roicrical sucjion. If this were 
atiempted by vfriting — in an abstract, lifeless way — no general 
fervor would be e^ccited among the social units ; and the greater 
the number, the less weight would each individual vote have. 
In a large empire a general inquiry might be made, votes might 
be gathered in the several communities, and the results reck- 
oned up — as was done by the French Convention. But a po- 
litical existence of this kind is destitute of life, and the World 

■ThM ii^-Uie ObJcRln uid ih« Subjwtin Will nait U hvmQT^u:Ar—S4, 
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is ipso facto broken Into fragments and dissipated into a mere 
Paper-world. In the French Revolution, tlicrefore, the repub- 
lican constitution never actually became a Democracy; Tyr- 
anny^ £>espotism, raised its voice under the maslc of Freedom 
and Equality. 

Wc come now to the Second Period of Greek History. The 
first period saw the Greek Spirit attain its esthetic development 
and reach maturity — realize its essential bein^. The second 
shovs it manifesting itself — exhibits it tn its iuU glory as pro- 
ducing a work for the worlds asserting its principle in the 
struggle with an antagonbilc Corce, and triumphantly main- 
uining it Against that attack. 

Th* Wars with tkr Persians 

The period of contact with the preceding: World -H is toriS! 
people, is generally to be regarded as the second in the history 
oE any nation. The Worid-Historical cootact of the Greel^ 
was with the Persians; m that, Greece exhibited itself in its 
most glorious aspect. The occasion of the Median wars was the 
revolt of ihc Ionian cities against the Per^aos, in which the 
Athenians and Erctrians assisted them- That which, in par- 
ticular, induced the Athenians to take their part, was the cir- 
cumstance that the son of Pisistratus, after his attempts to re- 
gain sovereignty in Athens had failed in Greece, had betaken 
himself to the King of the Persians, The Father of History has 
given us a briUlani description of these Median wars, and for 
the object wc are now pursuing we need not dwell long upon 
ihem. 

At the beginning of the Median wars, Laccdxmon wa^ in 
possession of the Hegemony, partly as the result of having sub- 
jugated and enslaved the free nation of the Messenians, partly 
because it had assisted many Greek stales to expel their Ty- 
rants. Provoked by the part the Greeks had token in assisting 
the lonians against htm, the Persian King sent heralds lo ibe 
Greek cities to recjuire them to give Water and Earth, i.e. to 
acknowledge his supremacy. The Persian t^nvoys were con- 
temptuously sent back, and the Lacedsemonians went so far 
as to throw them into a well — a deed, however, of which they 
Afterwards so deeply repented, as to send two Lacedaemonians 
to Susa in expiation. The Persian King then despatched an 
army to invade Greece. With its vastly superior force the 
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AtheniaTiK and Plal^eans, without aid from their compatriots, 
conkndcd at Marathon under Mdtiadca, and gained the victory. 
Afterwards, Xerxea came down upon Greece with hia enormous 
masses o( nations (Herodotus gives a detailed description of 
thi^ expedition) ; and with the terrible array of land-forces was 
associated the not less formidable tieet^ Thrace, Nfacedon^ and 
|Thessaly were soon subjugated; but the entrance into Greece 
Proper — the Pass o( Tlicrmopylic — was defended by three hun- 
dred Spartans and seven hundred Thespians, whose fate is well 
known. Athens, volumarily deserted by its inhabitants, was 
ravaged : the images of the gods which it contained were '' an 
abomination " to the Persians, who worshipped the Amorphous, 
the Unformed- In spit^r of the disunion of the Greeks, the Per- 
sian fleet was beaten at Salamis; and this glorious baltle-day 
presents the three greatest tragedians of Greece in remarkable 
chronological association : for .fEschylus was one of the com- 
batants, and helped to gain the victory. Sophocles danced at 
the festival that celebrated it, and en the same day Euripides 
was boniH The host that remained in Greece, under the com- 
mand of Mardonius, was beaten at Platxa by Pausanias, and the 
Persian power was consequently broken at various points. 

Thus was Greece freed from the pressure which threatened to 
overwhelm it. Greater battles, unquestionably, have been 
fought ; but these live immortal not In the historical records of 
Nations only, but also of Science and of Art — of the Noble and 
I the Moral generally. For these are World-Historical victories ; 
they were the salvation of culture and Spiritual vigor, and they 
rendered the Asiatic principle powerless. How often, on other 
occasions, have not men sacrificed everything lor one ^rand 
object 1 How often have not warriors fallen for Duty and Conn- 
'Iryf But here we arc called to admire not only valor, genius 
and spirit, but the purport of the coniesl— the effect, the result, 
which are unique in their kind. In all other battles a particular 
interest is predominant; but the immortal fame of the Greeks 
is none other than their due, in consideration of the noble cause 
[for which deliverance was achieved. In the history of the world 
it is not the forma! [subjective and individual] valor that has 
been displayed, not the so-called merit of the combatants, but 
the importance of the cause itself, that must decide the fame of 
the achievement. In the case before us. the interest of the 
JVorld's History hung trembling in the balance. Oriental de^ 
17 
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potism— 4 world unilcd under one lord and sovereign — on th« 
one siiJc, ftnd separate states — insignificant m extent and rc^ 
tcurces, but animaied by free individuality— on the other side, 
■tood Front to front in array of battle. Never in History has the 
*npcriuriiy ol spiritual power over material bulk — and that oi 
no comtmplible amount — been made so gloriously manijest, 
Tbti wmr, and the subsequent development of the states which 
look the Tc»d m it, is the most brilliant period oE Greece Every- 
thing which the Greek principle involved, then reached its per- 
fect bloom and came into the light of day. 

The Athentari continued their wan of conquest for a con- 
uderable time, and thereby attained a high degree of prosperity; 
wUl tbt Lacedsmomins, who h^d no naval power, remained 
quirt The antagoaUm of Athens and Sparta now commcQces 
*« hTWitc theme for historical trcatmesst It may be asserted 
titti it ia an idle inquiry, which of these rwo states justly claimf 
6m mpeHoriCy. and that the endeavor should rather be, to 
exhibit each as in its own department a necessary and worthy 
phase of the Greek Spirit. On Sparta's behalf, e.g. many cate- 
foriei may be referred to in which she displays excellence; 
atrictaeas in point of morals, subjection to discipline, etc.. may 
btldYantageously cited. Bui the leading principle that charac* 
lerifcs this state is Political Virtue, which Athens and Sparta 
Ttave, indeed, in common, but which in the one slate developed 
itself to a woik of Art, vii.. Free Individuality — in the other 
retained its substantial form. Before we speak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, in which the jealousy of Sparta and Athens broke 
out into a fiame, we must exhibit more specifically the funda* 
mental character of the two states — their diatuctioiia ia a p^ 
lltjcal and moral respect. 

We have already become acquainted with Atheni as an 
asylum for the inhabitanis of the other districts of Greece, in 
which a very mixed population was congregated. TTie various 
branches of human industry — agriculture, handicraft, and trade 
(especially by sea)— were united in Athens, but gave occasion 
to much dissension. An antagonism had early arisen between 
ancient and wealthy families and such as were poorer. Three 
parties, whose di^Hrciion had been grounded on their local 
position and the mode of life which that position suggested, 
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were ihcn fully recognized. These were^ the Pediacans — in- 
habitants of the plain, the rich and aristocratic ', the Diacrians— 
mountaineers, cultivators of the vine and olive, and herdsmen, 
who were the most nunierous class ; and between the two [in 
political status and sentiment], the Faralian a— inhabitants of 
ihe coast — the moderate party. The polity of the state was 
wavering between Aristocracy and Democracy. Solon effected, 
by his division into four property-classes, a medium between 
these opposites. All these together fonned the popular assem* 
bly for deliberation and decision on public affairs ; but the 
offices of government were reserved for the three superior 
classes. It is r«irarkablc that even while Solon was stilf living 
and actually present, and in spite of his opposition, Pisistratus 
acquired supremacy. The constitution had, as it were, not yet 
entered Into the blood and life of the commvimty; it had not 
yet become the habit of moral and dvil existence. But it is still 
more remarkable that Pisistratus introduced no legislative 
changes, and that he presented himself before the Areopagus to 
answer an accusation brought against him. The rule of Pisis* 
tratus and of his sons appears to have been needed for repress- 
ing the power of great families and factians — for accustoming 
them to order and peace, and the citizens generally, on the other 
hand, to the Solonian legislation. This being accomplished, 
that rule was necessarily regarded as superfluous, and the prin- 
ciples of a free code enter into conflict with the power of the 
Fisistratidx. The Fisistratid^ were expelled, Hipparchus 
killed, and Hippias banished. Then factions were revived ; the 
Alcrnxonidee, who look the lead in the insurrection, favored 
Democracy ; on the other hand, the Spartans aided the adverse 
party of Isagoras, which followed the aristocratic direction. 
The Alcmz^nidz, with Cleisthenes at their head, kept the upper 
hand. This leader made the constitution still more democratic 
than it had been ; the ^oXnl, of which hitherto there had been 
only four, were increased to ten, and this had the effect of dimin- 
ishing the influence of the elans. Lastly, Pericles rendered the 
eonstiiution yet more democratic by diminishing the essential 
dignity of the Areopagus, and bringing causes that had hitherto 
belonged to it, before the Demos and the [ordinary] tribunals. 
Pericles was a statesman of plastic • antique character: when 
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lie devoted liimsclf to public life, he renounced private tife, 
withdrew irom all feasts and banquets, and pursued without 
intermission his aim of being useful to the state — a course oE 
conduct by which he attained such an exalted posiLion, that 
Aristophanes calls him the Zeus of Athens. We cannot but ad- 
mire him in the highest degree ! he stood at the head of a light- 
minded but hig'lity reined and cultivated people; the only 
means by which he could obtain influence and authority over 
them, wa5 his personal character and the impression he pro- 
duced of his being: ^ thoroughly noble man, exclusively intent 
upon the weal of the Slate, and of superiority to his feUow-citi- 
zena in native genius and acquired knowledge. In force of vk- 
dividual character no statesman can be compared with him. 

As a general principle, the Democratic Constitution a^rds 
the widest scope for the development of great poliilcal charac- 
ters ; For it excels all others in virtue of the fact that it not only 
aliows of the display of their powers on the part of individuals, 
but summons them to use those powers for the general weal. At 
the same time, no member of Uic community can obtain influ- 
ence unless he has the power of satisfying the intellect and judg- 
ment, as well as the passions and volatility of a cultivated 
people. 

In Athens a vital freedom existed, and a vital equality of man- 
ners and mental culture; and if inequality of property could 
not be avoided* it nevertheless did not reach an extreme. To- 
getherwith this equalJty^and within the compass of this frecdomp 
all diversities of character and talent, and all variety of idiosyn- 
crasy could assert themselves in the most unrestrained manner, 
and find the most abundant stimulus to development in its en- 
vironment ; for the predominant elements of Athenian existence 
were the independence of the social units, and a culture ani- 
mated by the Spirit of Beauty. It was Pericles who originated 
the production of those eternal monuments of sculpture, whose 
scanty remains astonish posterity; it was before this people 
that the dramas of ^schylua and Sophocles were performed; 
and later on those of Euripides — which, however, do not exhibit 
the same plastic moral character, and in which the principle of 
cotTuption is more manifest. To this people were addressed the 
orations of Pericles : from it sprung a band of men whose 
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has become classical for all centuries ; for lo tbis number be- 
long, besides those already named, Thucydides, Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristophanes — tlie last o( whom preserved entire the po- 
litical seriousness of his people at the lime when it was being 
corrupted; and who, imbued w^ith this seriousness, wrote and 
dracnaiized with a view to his country's weal. We recognize 
in llie Athenians great industry, suscejilibilily to exctlcment, 
and development of individuality within the sphere oJ Spirit 
conditioned by the moraliiy of Citstom. The blame with which 
we find them visited in Xenophon and Plato, attaches rather to 
that later period when misfortune and the corruption of the 
democracy had already supervened. But if we would have the 
verdict of the Ancients on the political lilc of Athens, wc must 
turn, not lo Xenophon, nor even to Plato, but to those who had 
a thorough acquaintance with the stale in its full vigor — who 
managed ils afTairs and have been esteemed its greatest leaders 
—i.e., to its Statesmen, Among these, Pericles is the Zeus of 
the human Pantheon of Athens. Thucydides puts into his 
mouth the most profound description of Athenian life, on the 
occasion of the funeral obsequies of the warriors who fell in the 
second year of the Peloponnesian War. He proposes to show 
for what a city and in support of what interests they had died ; 
and this leads the speaker directly lo the essential clcmems of 
the Athenian community. He goes on to paint the character 
of Athens, and what he says is most profoundly thoughtful, a^ 
well as most just and true, " Wc love the beautiful." he says, 
'* but without ostentation or extravagance; we philosophize 
without being seduced thereby into cflfeminacy and inactivity 
(for when men give themselves up lo Thought, they get further 
and further from the Practical ^from activity for the public, 
for the common weal). We are bold and daring; t>ut this 
courageous energy in action does not prevent us from giving 
ourselves an account of what wc undertake (we have a clear 
consciousness respecting it) ; among other nations, on the con- 
trary, martial daring has its basis in deficiency of culture: we 
know best how to distinguish between the agreeable and the 
irksome \ notwithstanding which, we do not shrink from perils." 
Thus Athens exhibited the spectacle of a state whose e:(istence 
was essentially directed to realizing the Beautiful, which had a 
thoroughly cultivated consciousness respecting the serious side 
of public affairs and the interests of Man's Spirit and Life, and 
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united with that consciousness, hardy courage and practicaJ 
ability. 

Sparta 

Here we witness on the other hand rigid abstract virtue — A 
life devoted to the State, but in which the activity and freedom 
of mdividtiality are put in the background. The polity of Sparta 
is based on institutions which do full justice tc the interest of the 
State, but whose object is a lifeless equality — not free move- 
ment. The very first steps in Spartan Hisiory arc very different 
from the early stages of Athenian development. The Spartans 
were Dorians — the Athenians lonians; and this national di^ 
tiriLiEioii has an influence on their Constitution also. In refer- 
ence to the mode in which the Spartan Stale originated, wc 
observe that the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus with the Hcr- 
acleidac, subdued the indigenous tribes, and condemned them 
to slavery ; for the Helots were doubtless aborigines. The tate 
that had befallen the Helots, was suffered ai a later epoch by 
the Messenians ; for inhuman severity of this order was innate 
in Spartan character. While the Athenians had a familyOifc, 
and slaves among them were inmates of the house, the relation 
of the Spartans to the subjugated race was one of even greater 
harshness than that of the Turks to the Greeks ; a state of war- 
fare was constantly kept up in Laeedaemon. Tn entering upon 
office, the Ephors made an unreserved declaration of war against 
the Helots, and the latter were habitually given up to the 
younger Spartans to be practised upon in their martial exer- 
cises. The Helots were on some occasions set free, and fought 
against the enemy; moreover, they displayed extraordinary 
valor in the ranks of the Spartans ; but on their return they were 
butchered in the most cowardly and insidious way. As in a 
slave-ship the crew are constantly armed, and the greatest care 
is taken to prevent an insurrection, so the Spartans exercised 
a constant vigilance over the Helots, ami wrre always in a condt* 
tion of warn as against enemies^ 

Property in land was divided, even according to the consti- 
tution of Lycurgus (as Plutarch relates) into equal parts, of 
which 9,000 only belonged to the Spartans — i.e., the inhabitants 
of the city — and 30,000 to the Lacedaemonians or Periacin At 
the same time it was appointed, in order to maintain this equal* 
ily^ that the portions of ground should not be sold- Bjt how 
little such an institution avails to effect its object, is proved by 
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tbe lact, that in thr sequel Laccdamon owed its niin chitfly to 
th« iccquatily of possrsatons. As daughters were capable oE 
inb^nling, many estates had come by marri^e into the posscfi- 
sion of a few families, and at last all the landed property was in 
the handi of a limited number; as if to show how foolish it is 
to attempt a forced equality — an attempt which, while ineffec- 
tive in realizing its professed object, is also destructive of a 
most essential point of liberty — the free disposition of property. 
Another remarkable feature in the legislation of Lycurgus, is 
his forbidding all money except that made of iron — an enaci- 
jiicnt which necessitated the abolitior of all foreign business and 
traffic. The Spartans moreover bad no naval force— a force 
indispensable to the support and furtherance of commerce; 
and on occasions when such a force was required, they had to 
apply to the Persians for iL 

It was with an especial view to promote similarity of man- 
ners, and a more intimate acquaintance of the cititens with each 
other, that the Spartans had meals in common — a community, 
however* which disparaged family life ; for eating and drinking 
is a private affair, and consequently belongs to domestic retire- 
ment It was so regarded among the Athenians; with them 
assodatton was not material but spiritual, and even their ban- 
quets, as we ace from Xenophon and Plato, had an intellectual 
tone- Among the Spartans, on the other hand, the costs of the 
common meal were met by the contributions of the several 
members, and he who was too poor to offer such a contribution 
was consequently excluded- 

As to the Political Constitution of Sparta, its basis may be 
called democratic, but with considerable modiHcations which 
rendered it almost an Aristocracy and Oligarchy, At the head 
of the State were two Kings* at whose side was a Senate 
{y9p9v<rim), chosen From the best men of the State, and which 
also performed the functions of a court of justice— deciding 
rather in accordance with moral and legal customs* than with 
written laws* Hit fcpoftf^ was also the highest Sute-Couocil 
—the Council of the Kings, regulating the most important 
affairs. Lastly, one of the highest magistracies was that of the 
Epiutfj, respecting whose election we have no defitiite informa- 
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tiofi; Aristotle says that the mode of choice was cxcecdiDgly 
childish. We leam from Aiistotle that even persons wilhoat 
nobility or property coutd attain this dignity. The Hphors had 
full authority lo convoke popular assemblies, to put resolutions 
to the vote, and to propose laws» almost in the same way as the 
tribuni plebis in Rome, Their power became tyrannical, like that 
which Robespierre and his party exercised for a time in France. 

While the Laced semonians directed their entire attention to 
the State, Intellectual Culture — .\n and Science — was not 
domiciled among them. The Spartans appeared to the rest of 
the Greeks, stiff, coarse, awkward beings, who could not trans- 
act business involving any degree of intricacy, or at least per- 
formed it very clumsily. Thucydides makes the Athenians say 
to the Spartans : '* You have laws and customs which have ooth^ 
ing in commoti with others; and b^esides this, you proceed, 
when you go into other countries, neither in accordance with 
these, nor with the traditionary usages of Hellas." In their 
intercourse at home, they were, on the whole, honorable ; but 
as regarded their conduct towards other nations, they thein- 
selves plainly declared that Ihey held their own good pleasure 
for the Commendable, and what was advantageous for the 
Right, It is weil known that in Sparta (as was also the case in 
Egypt) the taking away of the necessaries of life, under certain 
conditions, was permitted ; only the thief must not allow him- 
self to be discovered. Thus the two States, Athens and Sparta, 
stand in contrast with each other. The morality of the latter 
is rigidly directed to the maintenance of the Stale; in the 
former we lind a similar ethical relation, but with a cultivated 
consciousness, and boundless activity in the production of the 
Beautiful — subsequently, of the True also. 

This Greek morality, thou^ extremely beautiful, attrac- 
tive and interesting in its manifestation, is not the highest point 
of view for Spiritual self-consciousness. It wants the form of 
Infinity, the reflection of thought within itself, the emancipation 
from the Natural dement — (the Sensuous that lurks in the char- 
acter of Beauty and Divinity (as comprehended by the Greeks]) 
— and from that immediacy, [that undeveloped simplicity,) 
which attaches to their ethics. Self- Comprehension on the part 
of Thought is wanting — illimitable Self-Consciousness — de- 
manding, that what is regarded by me as Right and Morality 
should have its confirmation in myself— from the testimony of 
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my own Spirit; that the Beautiful (the Idea as manifested in 
sensuous contemplation or conception) may also become the 
True — an inner, super sensuous world. The standpoint occu- 
pied by the Esthetic Spiritual Unity which we have juat de* 
scribed, could not Jong be the resting-place oJ Spirit; and the 
element in which furfhrr advance and corruption originated, 
was that of Subjecliviiy — inward morality, Lndividua] reflection, 
and an inner life generally, The perfect bloom of Greek life 
tasted only about sixty years — from the Median wars, b,c, 492, 
to the Peloponnesian War, BX. 431, The principle of subjective 
morality which was inevitably introduced, became the germ of 
corruption, which, however, showed itself in a. different form in 
Athens from that which it assumed in Sparta: in Athens, as 
levity in public conduct, in Sparta, as private depravation of 
morals. In their fal], the Athenians showed themselves not only 
amiable, but great and noble — to such a degree that we cannot 
but lament it ; among the Spartans, on the contrary, the prin- 
dpte of subjectivity develops itself in vulgar greed, and issues 
in vulgar ruin- 

The Petoponnesian War 

Tht principle of comipEion displayed itself first in the ex*- 
tcmal political development — in the contest of the states of 
Greece with each other, and the struggle of factions within the 
cities themselves. The Greek Morality had made Hellas unfit 
to form one common state ; for the dissociation of small states 
from each other, and the concentration in cities, where the in- 
terest and the spiritual culture pervading the whole, CGuId be 
identical, was the necessary condition ol that grade of Free- 
dom which the Greeks occupied- It was only a momentary 
combination that occurred in the Trojan War, and even in ihe 
Median wars a union could not be accomplished. Although the 
tendency towards such a union is discoverable, the bond was 
but weak, its permanence was always endangered by jealousy, 
and the contest for the Hegemony set the States at variance 
with each other, A general outbreak of hostilities in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War was Ihe consummatioiL Before it, and even at 
its commencement, Pericles was at the head of the Athenian 
nation — that people most jealous of its liberty ; it was only his 
elevated personality and great genius that enabled him to main- 
tain his position. After the ¥^r9 with the Medes, Athens enjoyed 
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the Hcgcfnony ; a niunbcr of allies — partly islands, partly towni 
— were obli^d to contribute to the supplies rcqaired for cofi- 
tinuirg tbe war against the Persians ; and instead of the con- 
tribution being made in the form of fleets or troops, the subsidy 
was paid in money- Tbereby an immense power was coucen- 
traied in Athens ; a part of the money was expended in great 
architectural works, in the enjoyment oF which, since they were 
products of Spirit, the allies had some share- But that Pericles 
did not devote the whole of the marey to works of Art, but also 
made provision for the Demos in oLher ways, was evident after 
his death, from the quantity of stores amassed in scvcraj ma^- 
zines, but especially in the naval arsenal Xenophon say£: 
" Who docs not stand in need of Athens ? Is she not indispen- 
sable to all lands that are rich in com and herds, in cnl and wine 
— to all who wish to traf&c either in money or in mind? — to 
craftsmen, sophists, philosophers, poets, and all who desire what 
is worth seeing or hearing in sacred and public matters? " 

In the Peloponnesian War, the struggle was essentially be- 
tween Athens and Sparta- Thucydidcs has left us the history 
of the greater part of it, and his immortal work is the absolute 
gain which humanity has derived from that contest, Athens 
allowed herself to be hurried into the extravagant projects of 
Alcibiadcs; and when these had already mi;ch weakened her, 
she was compelled to succumb to the Spartans, who were g*uilty 
of the treachery of applying for aid to Persia, and who obtained 
from the King supplies of money and a naval force. They were 
also guilty of a still more extensive treason, in abolishing der 
mocracy in Athens and in the cities of Greece generally, and in 
giving a preponderance to factions that desired oligarchy, but 
were not strong enough to maintain themselves without foreign 
assistance. Lastly, in the peace of Antalcidas, Sparta put the 
finishing stroke to her treachery, by giving over the Greek 
cities in Asia Minor to Persian dominion. 

Lacedxmon had therefore, both by the oligarchica which it 
had set up in various countries, and by the garrisons which it 
maintained in some cities — as, e.g., Thebe&— obtained a great 
preponderance in Greece. But the Greek states were far more 
incensed at Spartan oppression than they had previously been 
at Athenian supremacy. With Thebes at their head, they cast 
off the yoke, and the Thebans became for a momeDt the most 
dUtingutshed people in Hellas. But it was to two distinguished 
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men among its dtiiens that Thebes owed its entire power — 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas; as for ihe most part in that state 
we find the Subjective preponderant. In accordance with this 
pnncip]e> Lyrical Poetry — that which b the expression of sub- 
jectivity — especially flourished there; a kind of subjective 
amenity of nature shows itself also in Ihe so-called Sacred 
Legion which formed the kernel of the Thebao host, and was 
regarded as consisting of persons connected by amatory bonds 
[cmanles and amati] ; while the influence of subjectivity among 
them was especially proved by the fact, that after the death of 
Epaminondas, Thebes fell back into its former position. Weak- 
ened and distracted, Greece could no longer find safety tn itself, 
and needed an authoritative prop- In the towns there were 
incessant contests ; the citizens were divided into factions^ as 
in the Ii^ltaTL diies of the Middle Ages, The victory of one 
party entailed the banishment of the other; the latter then 
usually applied to the enemies of their native city, to obtain 
their aid in subjugating it by force of arms, The various States 
could no longer co-exist peaceably: they prepared ruin for 
each other, as well as for themselves. 

We have, then, row to investigate the corruption of the Greek 
world in its profounder import, and may denote the principle o( 
tliat corruption as sub/cctivity obMining emanet Ration for itself. 
We see Subjectivity obtruding itself in various ways. Thought 
— the subjectively Universal — menaces the beautiful religion of 
Greece, while the passions of individuals and their caprice men- 
ace its political carstiiuiton. Tn short, Subjeclivily, compre- 
hending and manifesting itself, threatens the existing state of 
things in every department — characti^rized as that slate of 
things is by Tmmediacy [a primitive, unreflecting simplicity]. 
Thought, therefore, appears here as the principle of decay — 
decay, viz. of Substantial (prescriptive] morality; for it intro- 
duces an amithesis, and asseds essentially rational principles. 
In the Ornenlal stales, in which there is no such antithesis, 
moral freedom cannot be realized, since the highest principle is 
f Pure] Abstraction, Bnt when Thought recognizes its positive 
character, as in Greece, it cstabishcs principles; and these bear 
to the real world the relation of Essence to Form. For the 
concrete vitality found among the Greeks, is Customary Moral- 
ity—a life for Religion, for the Stale, without further reflection, 
and without analysis hading to abstract definitions, which must 
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[cad away from the concrete embcKlinicnt of than, and occupy 
an antithetical position to that embodiment. Law is part of 
the existing ^tale of things, wilhSpiiitim^fk^t' in it But as soon 
as Thought arises, it investigates the various political constitu- 
tions: as the result of its investigation it forms for itself an 
idea of an improved state of society, and demands that this ideal 
should take the place of things as they are. 

In the principle of Greek Freedom, inasmuch as it is Free- 
dom, is involved the self-emancipation of Thought. We ob- 
served the dawn of Thoit^t in the circle of men mentioned 
Abovt under Iheir well-Wnown appellation of the Seven Siges. It 
was they who first uttered general propositions ; though at that 
time vrisdom consisted rather in a concrete insight [into things* 
than in the power of abstract conception], Paralld with the 
advance in the development of Religious Art and with political 
growth, we ftnd a progressive strengthening of Thought, its 
enemy and destroyer; and at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War science was already developed- With the Sophists began 
the process of reflection on the existing state of things, and of 
ratiocination. That very diligence and activity which we ot>- 
served among the Greeks in their practical life, and in the 
achievement of works of art, showed itself also in the turns and 
windings which these ideas took ; so that, as material things are 
changed, worked up and used for other than their original pur- 
poses, similarly the essential being of Spirit — what is thought 
and known — is variously handled; it is made an object ^>out 
which the mind can employ itself, and this occupation becomes 
an interest in and for itself. The movement of Thought — that 
which goes on within its sphere [without reference to an ex- 
trinsic object]— a process which had formeHy no interest^^w- 
quires attractiveness on its own account. The cultivated Soph- 
ists, who were not erudite or scientific men, but masters of subtle 
turns of thought, excited the admiration of the Greeks. For all 
questions they had an answer ; for all interciis of a political or 
religious order they had general points of view; and in the 
ultimate development of their art, they claimed the ability to 
provecver>-thing, to discover a justifiable side in every position. 
In a democracy it is a matter of the hrst importance, to be able 
to speak in popular assemblies — to urge one^s opinions on pub- 
lic matters. Now this demands the power of duly presenting 
before them that point of view which we desire them to regard 
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as essential- For such a purpose, inlellcctual culture is needed, 
and this discipline the Greeks acquired under their Sophists. 
This mentaJ culture then became the means, in the hands of 
those who possessed it, of enforcing their views and interests 
on the Demos : the expert Sophist k-new how to turn the sub- 
ject of discussion this way or thai way at pleasure, and ihus 
the doors were thrown wide open lo all human passions^ A 
leading principle of the Sophists was, that '* Man is the measure 
of all things " ; but in this, as in all their apophthegms, lurks an 
ambiguity, since the term" Man "may denote Spirit in its depth 
and truth, or in the aspect of mere caprice and private interest. 
The Sophists meant Man simply as subjective, and intended in 
this dictum of theirs, that mere liking was the principle of 
Right, and that advantage to the trdividual was the ground of 
final appeal. This Sophistic principle appears again and again, 
though under different forms, in various periods of History; 
thus even in our own times subjective opinion of what is right 
— mere feeling — is made the ultimate ground of decision. 

In Beauty, as the Greek principle, there was a concrete unit/ 
of Spirit, united with Reality, with Country and Family, etc. In 
this unity no fixed point of view had as yet been adopted within 
the Spirit itself, and Thought, as far as il transcended this unity, 
was still swayed by mere liking ; [the Beautiful, the Becoming 
(to irphFOP) conducted men in the path of moral propriety, but 
apart from this they had no firm abstract principle of Truth and 
Virtue], But Anaxagoras himself had taught, that Thought 
itself was the absolute Essence of the World. And it was in 
Socrates, that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, the 
principle of subjectivity — of the absolute inherent independence 
of Thought — attained free expression. He taught that man has 
to discover and recognize in himself what is the Right and 
Good, and tlial this Right and Good is :n its nature universal. 
Socrates is celebrated as a Teacher of Morality, but we should 
rarher call him the InTnjtor 0/ Morality. The Greeks had a 
cHStitmory morality ; but Socrates undertook lo teach them what 
moral virtues, duties, etc. were. The moral man is not he who 
merely wills and does thai which is right — rol the merely inno- 
cent man — but he who has the consciousness of what he is 
doing. 

Socrates — in assigning to insight, to conviction, the deter- 
mination of men's actions — posited the Individual as capable 
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ef ft final laofal dccitioii, in eostrapoaitioQ to CcranUy ttMl to 
CnUonury UorUhr, and thtis midc htmseli an Onde, id tlw 
GndcMiuc. HcMJdtliztbcbada&v^i^vpwHhniliim^which 
POttPMlled fatni whftt to do, asd revolcd to turn wliat vu ad- 
niilaf«Oii« to his friends. The ris^ oi the mD«r worid ol Sub- 
Jecdvfty was the rupture with the exbciDg Reatity. Though 
Socratca hitnsdf continued to perionn his duties as ■ dttxcsi, 
ft was not the actual State and its retig[tOD. but the world d 
Thought th^ vm ha true home. Now the qucstioii of the ex- 
istence and nature of the gods came to be discussed. Hie 
dpt« of Socrates, Plato, baruh«d from his ideal slate. Homer 
and Hcsiod, the originatots of that mode of conceiving of reiig- 
iou» objects which prevailed among ihc Greeks ; for he desid- 
erated a higher conception of what was to be reverenced as 
divine — one more in harmony with ThoughL Many dtizeiu 
now seceded from practical and political life, to Hve in the idoJ 
world. The principle of Socraies manifests a revolutionary 
aspects towards the Athenian State ; for the peculiarity of this 
State was, that Customary Morality was the form in which its 
existence was moulded, vi*. — an inseparable connection of 
Thought with actual life. When Socrates wishes to induce his 
friends to reflection, the discourse has always a nc^tive tone; 
hn brings them to the consciousness that they do not know 
what the Right is. Bui when on account of the giving uiierance 
to that principle which was advancing to recognition, Socrates 
is condemned to death, the sentence hears on the one hand the 
aspect of unimpeachable rectitude — inasmuch as the Athenian 
people condemns its deadliest foe — but on the other hand^ that 
of a deeply tra^cal character, inasmuch as the Athenians had to 
mabe the discovery, that what they reprobated in Socrates Itad 
already stnick firm root among tliemselves^ and that they must 
be pronounced guilty or innocent wtili liim. With this feeling 
they condemned the accusers of Socrates, and declared him 
guiltless. Jn Athens that higher principle which proved the 
ruin of the Athenian state, advanced in its development without 
intermiasion. Spirit had acquired the propensity to gain sal- 
isfaclion for itscIF — to reflect. Even in decay the Spirit of 
Athens appears majestic, t>ecause it manifests itself as the free, 
the libiral — Lxliibiting its successive phases in tlieir pure 
idiosyncrasy — in that Form in which they really exist. Amiable 
and cheerful even in the midst of tragedy is the light-hearted- 
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,e&5 and nonchalance mth which the Athenians accompany 
eir (nationa]] moratity lo tt£ g;rave. We recognize the higher 
Snlerc^t of the new culture in the fact that the people made them- 
selves merry over their own foEUes^ and found great entertain- 
ment in the comedies of Aristophanci, which have the severest 
satire for their contents, while they bear the stamp of the most 
unbridled mirth. 

In Sparta the same corruption is introduced, since the social 
unil seeks to assert his Individuality against the moral life of 
the community: but there we have merely the isolated fiide of 
particnlar subjectivity — comipiion in its undisguised form, 
blank immorality, vulgar selfishness and venality. All these 
passions manifest themselves in Sparta, especially in the per- 
sons of its generals, who, for the most part living at a distance 
from their country, obtain an opportunity of securing advan- 
tages at the expense of their own &tate as well as of those to 
Wtose assistance they arc sent. 
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The Macedonian Empire 

After the fall of Athens, Sparta took upon herself the Hege- 
mony; but misused it — as already mentioned — so sclBshly. 
that she was universally hated. Thebes could nol long sustain 
tlie part of humiliating Sparta, and was at last eichausted in the 
war wijh the Phocians. The Spartans and the Phodans — 
the former because they had surprised the citadel of Thebes, the 
latter because they had tilled a piece of land belonging to the 
Dclphin Apollo — had been sentence*^ to pay considerable sums 
of money. Both states however refused payment ; for the Am- 
phictyonic Council had not much more authority than the old 
German Diet, which the German princes obeyed only so far as 
suited their inclination. The Phocians were then to be pun- 
ished by the Thebans ; but by an egregious piece of violcnc^^ 
by desecrating and plundering the temple at Delphi— the former 
attained momentary superiority. This deed completes the ruin 
of Greece ; the sanctuary was desecrated, the god so to speak, 
killed ; the last support of unity was thereby annihilated ; rev- 
erence for that which in Greece had been as it were always the 
6nal arbiter^its monarchical principle — was displaced, in- 
sulted, and trodden under foot. 

The next step in advance is then that quite simple one, that 
the place of the dethroned oracle should be taken by another 
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deciding wiH — a rral autboriUlivr rayaty. The foreign Ma 
donna Kiog — Philip — undertook to avenge the violation of the 
ofacle, and forthwith took iu plaee, by maldng himself lord oF 
Greece. Philip reduced under his doaunioo the Hellenic States, 
and coQviaccd them that it was all over with thdr in depend eni^c, 
and that they could no longer maintain their own footing. The 
charge of littleness, harshness, violence, and political treachery 
— dll thoK hateful characlenstics with which Philip has so often 
been reproached — did not extend to the young Alexander, when 
he placed himself at the head of the Greeks. He had no need 
to incur such reproaches : he had not to form a military force, 
for he found one already in existence. As he had only to mount 
Bucephalus, and take the rein in hand, to make him obsequious 
to his will, just so he fourd that Macedonian phalanx prepared 
for hi» purpose — thai rigid well trained iron mass, die i>ower 
of which had been demonstrated under Philip, who copied it 
from Epaminondas. 

Alexander had been educated by the deepest and also the 
most comprehensive thinker of antiquity — Aristotle; and the 
education was worthy of ihe man who had undertaken ir. Alex- 
ander wa5 initiated into the profoundest metaphysics: there- 
fore his nature was thoroughly refined and liberated from the 
customary bonds of mere opinion, crudities and idle fancies 
Aristotle left this grand nature as untrammcHcd aa it was before 
his instructions commenced ; but impressed upon il a deep per- 
ception of what the True is, and formed the spirit which nature 
had so richly endowed, to a plastic being, rolling freely like an 
orb through its circumambient ether. 

Thus accomplished, Alexander placed himself at the head o! 
the Hellenes, in order to lead Greece over into Asia. A youth 
of twenty^ he commanded a thoroughly experienced army, 
whose generals were all veterans, well versed in the an of war. 
Tl was Alexander's aim to avenge Greece for alt that Asia had 
inflicted upon tt for so many years, and lo fig:hi out at last the 
ancient feud and contest between the East and the West. Wliile 
in this stru^lc he retaliated upon the Oriental world wlial 
Greece had suffered from it, he also made a return for the rudi- 
ments of culture which had been derived thence, by spreading 
the maturity and culmination of that culture over the East : 
and, as it were, changed the stamp of subjugated Asia and 
assimilated ii to a Hellenic land. The grandeur and the inter- 
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est oE this work were proportioDcd lo his genius — to hia peculiar 
youthful individuality — the Uke ot which in so beautiful a lorm 
we have not seen a serond time at the head of such an under* 
taking. For not only were the genius of a commander, the 
greatest spirit, and consummate bravery united m him, but all 
these qualities were dignified by the Ix^auty of his character as 
a man and an individual. Though hb generals are devoted to 
him, they had been the long tried servants of his father; and 
this made his position difficult: for his greatness and youth 
is a humiliation to them, as inclined to regard themselves and 
the achievements of the past, as a complete work ; so that while 
their envy, as in CHtus's case, arose to blind rage, Alexander 
also was excited to great violence. 

Alexander's expedition to Aeia was at the same time a jouT' 
ney of discovery; for it was he who first opened the Oriential 
World to the Europeans, and penetrated into countries — a^ 
t.g. Bactria, Sogdiana, northern India — which have since t>een 
hardly visited by Europeans. The arrangement of the march, 
and not less the military genius displayed in the disposition of 
battles, and in tactics generally, w^U always remain an object 
of admiration. He was great as a commander in bittles, wise 
in conducting marches and marshalling troops* and the bravest 
soldier in the thick oJ the fight- Even the death of Alexander, 
which occurred at Babylon in the three and thirtieth year of his 
Agc> gives us a beautiful spectacle of his greatness, and shows 
in what relation he stood to his army : for he takes leave of it 
with the perfect consciousness of his dignity, 

Alexander had the good fortune to die at the proper time; 
t,r it may be called good fortune, but it is rather a necesaity. 
That he may stand before the eyes of posterity as a youth, an 
early death must hurry hini away, Achilles, as remarked above, 
bfgins the Greek World, and his antitype Alexander comlM^s 
it : and the« youths rot only supply a picture of the fairest Icjnd 
in their own persons, but at the same time afford a complete and 
perfect type of Hellenic existence. Alexander finished his work 
and completed his ideal ; and thus bequeathed to the world 
one of the noblest and most brilliant of visions, which our poor 
reflections only serve to obscure. For the great World-His- 
torical form of Alexander, the raodcni standard applied by re- 
cent historical " Philistines" — that of virtue or morality — will 
by no means suffice. And if it be alleged in depredation of his 
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■dgril. that be had do watxa x x, and kk bdMid no dTTia:ttr, we 
ouy remark that the Greek kmgdooM tb&t arose b Asia alter 
Wo^ are his djiuiCj. For two jean he wv engagifd in a cam- 
pi^n 10 Bactria, which broug'ht him into contact with the Ma3- 
Ugetac and Scythians; and there arose the Grsco-Bactrian 
ktogdom which laited for two centuries, Tbence the Gfeeki 
came into connection with India, and erca with China. The 
Creek dominion spr^d iUelC over oortbem India, aod San- 
drokottus (Chandraguptai ) is mentioned as the firtt who eman- 
cipated himself from it- The same name presents itself indeed 
amotig the Hindoos, but for reasons already stated, we can 
place very little dependence upon such roendon. Other Greek 
Kingdoms arose in A»ia Minor, in Airacnia, in Syria and Bahy- 
lonia. But Effypt especially, among the kingdoms of the suc- 
ceuors of Alexander, became a great centre of science and art; 
for a great number of ils archilectnral works belong to the time 
oi the Ptolemies, as has been made out h^m the deciphered in- 
■criptiom. Alexandria became the chief centre of commerce— 
the point of union for Eastern manners and tracllllon with West* 
em civilization- Besides these, the Macedonian Kingdom, that 
of Thrace, stretching beyond the Danulw, that of lUyria, and 
that of Epirtis, flourished under the sway of Greek princes. 

Alexander was also extraordinarily attached to the sciences, 
and he is celebrated as next to Pericles the most liberal patron 
of the arts. Afrur says in his " History of Art," thai his intelli- 
gent love of art would have secured him an immortality of fame 
not less than his conquests. 
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THE FALL OF THE GREEK SPIRIT 

THIS third pcnod in the history of the Hellenic Worlds 
which embraces the protracted dcvdopment of the evil 
destiny of Greece, interests us less^ Those who had been 
Alexander's Generabi now assiiming an independent sppfarancc 
on the stage of history as Kings, carried on long wars with each 
other, and experienced, almost all of them, the most romantic 
revolutions of fortune. Especially remarkable and prominent 
in this respect is the Ufc of Demetriijs Poliorcetes, 

In Greece the States had preserved their exis' 'nee: brought 
to a consciousness of their weakness by Philip ^nd Alexander, 
they contrived to enjoy an apparent vitality, and boasted of an 
unreal independence- That self^consciouaness which inde- 
pendence con fers, lliey could net have; and diplomatic statesmen 
took the lead in the several States — orators who were not at the 
same time generals^ as was the case formerly — e^g. in the person 
of Pericles. The counlries of Greece now assume various rela- 
tions to the different monarchs, who continued to contend for 
the sovereignty of the Greek States — partly also for their favor, 
especially for that of Athens : for Athens still presented an im- 
posing figure— if not as a Power, yel certainly a3 the centre of 
the higher arts and sciences, especially of Philosophy and Rhet- 
oric. Besides it kept itself more free from the gross excess, 
coarseness and passions vrhich prevailed in the other States, and 
made them contemptible; and the Syrian and Egyptian kingi 
deemed it an honor tc make Athens large presents oF com and 
other useful supplies. To some extent loo the kings of the 
period reckoned it their greatest glory to render and to keep 
the Greek dries and states independent. The Emattdpatum of 
Crceu had as it were, become the general watch-word; and it 
passed for a high title of fame to be called the Delivfter of 
Greece. If we examine the hidden political tjearing of this word. 
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wc shall find that it dmotes the prcvcniioD of any indigraouA 
Greek Stal« itom oUlaining decided supcriorily. an<J keeping 
all in a state of weakness by separation and disorganuadoiL 

The special peculiarity by which each Greek Suie was dis- 
tinguished froiTL the others, consisted in a diffcrenc similar to 
thai of their glorious divinities, each one of whom has his par- 
ticular character and peculiar being, yet so lliat this peculiarity 
<Joes not derogate from the divinity common to ail Wheo 
therefore, this divinity has become weak and has vanished from 
the States, nothing but the bare particularity remains— the 
repuUive speciality which obstinately and waywardly asserts 
itself, and which on that very account assumes a position of 
absolute dependence and of conflict wiib others. Yet the feel- 
ing of weakness and misery led to combinations here and there. 
The JEtdians and their allies as a predatory people, set up it»- 
justice, violence^ frauds and insolence to others, as their cliar- 
ter of rights^ Sparta wae governed by infamous tyrants and 
odious passions, and in this condition was dependent on the 
Macedonian Kings, The Bccotzan subjective character had, 
after the extinction of Thebaic glory, sunk down into indolence 
and the vulgar desire of coarse sensual enjoyment. The Achtfon 
league distinguished itself by the aim of its union (the expulsion 
of Tyrants,) by rectitude and the sentiment of community. But 
this too was obliged to take refuge in the most complicated 
fioUcy. What we &cc here on the whole, is a diptomotk condi- 
tion — an infinite involvement with the most manifold Jordga 
interests — a subtle intertexture and play of parties, whose 
threads are continually being combined anew. 

In the internal condition of the states, which, enervated by 
selfishness and debauchery, were broken up into factions— each 
of which on the other hand directs its attention to foreign lands, 
and with treachery to its native country bega for the favors of 
the Kings — the point of interest is no longer the fate of thes« 
itatei, but the great individuals^ who arise amid the general 
corruption, and honorably devote themselves to their country. 
They appear as great tragic characters, who with their genius, 
and the most intense exertion, are yet unable to extirpate the 
eTiIn in question; and perish in the stru^^e, without having 
had the satisfaction of restoring to their fatherland, repose, order 
and freedom, nay, even without liaving secured a reputation 
with posterity iree from oil stain. Livy says in iiis prefatory 
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rcmarlu: " In our times wc can neither endure our bulu nor 
the means of correcting them." And this is quite as applicable 
to tb«e Last of the Greeks, who began a.n undertaking which 
was as honorable and noble, as it was sure of being frustrated. 
Agis and Cleomcncs, Aratus and PhJtoposmen, thus sunk under 
the struggle for the good of their nation. Plutarch sketches for 
us a highly characteristic picture of these times, in giving us a 
representation of the importance of indii-iduals during their con- 
tinuance. 

The third period of the history of the Greeks brings us to their 
contact with that people which was to play the next part on the 
theatre of the World's History; and the chief excuse for this 
contact was — as pretexts had previously been — the liberation 
of Greece. After Perseus the last Macedonian King, in the year 
168 B.C. had been conquered by the Romans and brought in 
triumph 10 Rome, the Achxan leagaie was attacked and brolfcn 
up, and at last in the year 146 e,c- Corinth was destroyed. Look- 
ing at Greece as Polybius describes it, we see how a noble nature 
such as his, has nothing left for it but to despair at the state of 
affairs and to retreat into Philosophy; or if it attempts to act, 
can only die in the struggle. In deadly contraposition to the 
multiform variety of passion which Greece present* — that dis- 
tracted condition which whelms good and evil in one common 
ruin — stands a blind fate — an iron power ready to show up that 
degraded condition in all its weakness, and to dash it to pieces 
in miserable ruin; for cure, amendment, and consolation are 
impossible. And this crushing Destiny is the Roman ptnt^. 
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THE ROMAN WORLD 

NAPOLEON, in a coTiversadon which he onre had with 
Goethe on the nature oi Tragedy, expressed the opin- 
ion thai its modern phase differed from the ancient, 
tlirough our no longer recognizing a Destiny to which men are 
absolutely subject, and that Policy occupies the place ol the 
ancient Fate [Lq politique est la fatality]. This therefore he 
thoug^ht must be used as the modem form of Destiny in Trag- 
edy—the irresistible power of circumstances to which individ- 
uality must bend. Such a power is the Rtmum World, chosen 
for the very purpose of casting the moral units into bonds, as 
also of collecting all Deities and all Spirits into the Pantheon 
of Universal dominion, in order to make out of them an ab- 
stract universality oE power. The distinction between the 
Roman and the Persian principle is exactly thid — that the former 
atiHes all vitality, while the latter allowed of its existence in the 
fullest measure. Through its being the aim of the State, that 
the social units in their moral life should be sacrificed to it, the 
world is sunk in melancholy: its heart is broken, and it is all 
over with the Natural side of Spirit, whkh has sunk into a feel- 
ing of unhappiitess. Yet only from this feeling could arise the 
BUpcrsensuous. the free Spirit in Christianity. 

In the Greek principle we have seen spiritual existence in iti 
exhilaration — its chccriulncss and enjoyment: Spirit had not 
yet drawn back into abstraction ; it was still involved with che 
Nattiral element — the idiosyncrasy of individuals; — on which 
account the virtues of individuals themselves became moral 
works of art. Abstract universal Personality had not yet ap- 
peared, for Spirit must first develop itself to that form of abstract 
Universality which exercised the severe discipline over human^ 
ity now under consideration. Here, in Rome, then, we find that 
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free universality, that abstract Freedom, which on the one hand 
sets an abstract state, a political constitution and power, over 
foncteif individuality; on the other side creates a personahty 
in opposition to that universality — the inhereni freedom of the 
ahjtrad Ego, which must be dUtinguishcd from individual 
idiosyncrasy- For Personality constiLutes the fundamental con- 
dition of legal Right : it appears chiefly in the category of Prop- 
erty, but it is indifferent to the concrete characteristics of the 
living Spirit with which individuality is concerned- These two 
elements^ which constitute Rome — political Universality on the 
one hand, anid the abstract freedom of the individual on the 
other — appear* in the ftrst instance, in the form of Subjectivity. 
This Subjectivity — this retreating- into one's self which we ob- 
6erved as the corruption of the Greek Spirit — becomes here the 
ground on which a new side of the World's History arises. In 
considering the Roman World, we have not 10 do with a con- 
cretely spiritual Hfc, rich in itself; but the world-historical ele- 
ment in it is the obslractum of Universality, and the object which 
is pursued with soulless and heartless severity, is mere dominum, 
in order to enforce that abstraclum. 

In Greece, Democracy was the fundamental condition of po- 
litical life, as in the East, Despotism; here we have Aristocracy 
of a rigid order, in a state of opposition to the people. In Greece 
also the Democracy was rent asunder, but only in the way of 
factions; in Rome it is principles that keep the entire com- 
munity in a divided state — they occupy a hostile position 
towards, and struggle with each other: first the Aristocracy 
with the Kings, then the Plebs with the Aristocracy, till De- 
mocracy gets the upper hand ; then first arise factions in which 
origriuaicd that later aristocracy of commanding individuals 
which subjugated the world- It is this dualism that, properly 
speaking, marks Rome's inmost being. 

Erudition has regarded the Roman History from various 
points of view, and has adopted very different and opposing 
opinions : this is especially the case with the more ancient part 
of the history, which has been taken up by three different classes 
of literati — Historians, Philologists, and Jurists, The His- 
torians hold to the grand features, and sliow respect for the 
history as such ; so that we may after all see our way best under 
Iheir guidance, since they allow the validity of the records in 
the case of leading cveuta. It is otherwise with the Philologists, 
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by whom ^nerally received traditions are kss regarded, and 
who devote more altertion to small delails which can be com- 
tnned in various ways. These combinations gain a Footing ^st 
as bifitorical hypotheses, but soon after as established factSt 
To the same degree as !he Philologists in their department, 
bavc the Jurista in that of Roman law, instituted the minutest 
examination and involved their inferences with hypothesis. 
The result i& that the most ancient part of Roman History has 
been declared (o be nothing but fable; so that this department 
of inquiry is brought entirely within the province of learned 
criticism, which always finds the most to do where the least is 
to be got for ihe labor. WhtJc on rhe one side the poetry and 
Ihc myths of the Greeks arc said to contain profound historical 
truths, and are thus transmuted into hislorv» the Romans on the 
contrary have myths and poetical views afHliated upon them; 
and epopees are affirmed to be at the basts of what has been 
hitherto taken for prosaic and liistoricaL 

With these preliminary remarks we proceed to describe the 
Localiiy. 

The Roman World has its centre in Italy; which is extremely 
similar to Greece, and, like i^ forms a peninstjla, only not so 
deeply indented. Within this country, the city of Rome itself 
formed the centre of the centre. Napoleon in his Memoirs takes 
up the quesifon, which city — if Italy were independent and 
formed a totalily — would be best adapted for its capital, Rome, 
Venice* and Milan may put forward claims to the honor; but 
it is immediately evident that none of these cities would supply 
a centre. Northern Italy constitutes a basin of the river Po^ 
and is quite distinct from the body of the peninsula; Venice 
is connected only with Higher Italy, not with the south; Rome, 
on the oiher hand* would, perhaps, be naturally a centre for 
Middle and Lower Italy, but only artificially and violently for 
those lands which were subjected to it in Higher Italy. The 
Roman Stale rests geographically, as well as historically, on (be 
element of force. 

The locality of Italy, then, presents no natural unity — as the 
valley of the Nile; the unity was similar (o that which Mace^ 
donia by its sovereignty gave to Greece; though Italy wanted 
that permeation by one spirit, which Greece possessed through 
equality of culture; for it was inhabited by very variotjs races. 
Niebuhr has prefaced bis Roman history by a profoundly erudite 
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treatise on the peoples of Italy; but from which oo connectioo 
between them and the Homaa History is visible, la fact, 
Niebuhr's History cao only be regarded as a criticism of Roman 
Hi&iory, for it consists of a scries of treatises which by no means 
possess the unity of history. 

We observed subjective inwardnesB as the general principle 
of the Roman World. The course of Roman History, therefore, 
involves the expansion of undevdopcd subjectivity — inward 
conviction of existence — to the visibility of the real world. The 
principle of subjective inwardness receives positive application 
in the first place only from without — through the particular voli- 
tion of the sovereignty, the government, etc The dcveloprncnt 
consists in the purification of inwardness to abstract personality, 
whicJi gives itself reality in the existence of private property; 
the matualty repellent social units can then be held together only 
by despotic powen The general course of the Roman World 
may be deBned as this; the transition from the inner sanctum 
of subjectivity to its direct opposite. The development Is here 
not of the same kind as that in Greece^ — the unfolding and ex- 
panding of its own substance on the part of the principle; but 
it U the transiiitin to its opposite, which latter does not appear as 
an element of corruption, but is demanded and posited by the 
principle itself. — As to the particular sections of the Romaii 
History, the common division is that into the Monarchy, the Re- 
publiCt and the Empire — as if in these forms different principles 
made their appearance; but the same principle — that of the 
Roman Spirit — underlies their development. In our division, 
we must rather keep tn view the course of History generally* 
The annals of every World -historical people were divided above 
Into three periods, and this statement must prove itsdf true in 
this case also. The first period comprehends the rudiments ol 
Rome, in which the elements which are essentially opposed, still 
repose in calm unity; until the contrarieties have acquired 
strength, and the unity of the State becomes a powerful onCp 
through that antithetical condition having been produced and 
maintained within it. In this vigorous condition the Slate 
directs its forces out wards — i.e.. in xhr ieccmd period — and makes 
iie debut on the theatre oi general history; this is the noblest 
period of Rome — the Punic Wars and the contact with the ante- 
cedent World 'Historical people. A wider stage is opened, 
towards the East; the history at the epoch of this contact hu 
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been treated by the noble Poljbnu. Tlie Rcntaa Enapsre now 
acquired that worJd-cooqtKnag cxtcnaoo wlikb pored the waj 
lor ki iaJL tatemaJ distracdoa snpcfvcncd, while the antithesu 
W3S devdopuig itseU to sclf^ontracfiction and utter mcompati* 
bilJly; lE doses with IkspotiscDr wbicb marks the ikird ftrvKL 
The RoouD power appears here in its pomp and spkndor; but 
it U at tlie ume time profotmdly mptured witbiD itsdf, and the 
Cbostian Rfligion, whidi begins with the uitpend dann'xuon, 
receives a great cxtcasion. Tbe third period comprises the con* 
tact of Rome with the Nonh and the Genoan peoples, whose 
turn is now come to play theJx pan in Histotjr* 



SECTION I 

ROME TO THE TIME OF THE SECOND PUNIC 

WAR 

Cbftptor 1.— Tbc El^menta of tii€ Homan Spirit 

BEFORE wc come to the Roman History, we have to con- 
sider the Elemmts of the Roman SfKrit in general, and 
mention and investigate the origin of Rome with a ref- 
erence to them< Rome arose oithide recognised countries, vie.. 
in an angle where three diflereni districts met— ihose of the 
Latins, Sabines and Etruscans; it was rot formed from some 
ancient stem, connecled by natural patriarchal bonds, whose 
origin might be traced up to remote times (as seems to have 
been the case with the Persians, who, however^ even then ruled 
a large empire); but Rome was from the very beginning, of 
artificial and violent, not spontaneous growth. It is related that 
the descendants of the Trojans, led by ^neas to Italy, founded 
Rome; for the connection with Asia was a much cherished 
tradition, and there arc in Italy, France, and Germany itself 
(Xanten) many towns which refer their origin, or their names, 
to the fugitive Trojans, Livy speaks of the ancient tribes of 
Rome, the Ramnen&es. Titienses, and Luccres. Now if we look 
upon these as distinct nations, and assert that they were reaJly 
the elements from which Rome was formed — a view which in 
recent times has very often striven to obtain currency — wc di- 
rectly subvert the historical tradition. All historians agree that 
at an early period, shepherds, under the leadership of chieftains, 
roved about on the hills of Rome; that the first Roman com- 
munity constituted itself as a predatory state; and that it was 
with difficulty that the scattered inhabitants of the vicinity were 
thus united. The details of these circumstances are aUo given 
Those predatory shepherds received every contribution to their 
community that chose lo join them (Livy calls it a ccUvi'ics). 
The rabble of all the three districts between which Rome lay, was 
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collected in the acw 6ty. The historiaiu state that ^'k poicil 
was yery well chosen oa a bill dose to die river, and panictilarry 
adaptM to make il an asjrlimi Eor all dc^lInquaitA. Tt is rquaOy 
hi^tarical that in tfac oewlj formed £taie there vert do women, 
and that the Ddgtit>oriiig states would enter into no ctmmtSa 
with it: both drciimstances chaneierize it as predatory union, 
with which the other states wi^cd to have no conccctjon. They 
al»o refused the invitation 10 their religious Festivais; and only 
the Sabines — a simple agricultural people, among whom, as 
Ltvy says, prevailed a trittis aique tftrica supcrsiiiip — partly froni 
supcMtitionp partly from fear^ preoLnted themselves at them. 
The seizure of the Sabine women is also a universally received 
histoncal fact This drcuinstance itself involves a very char- 
actcnatic feature, tfii., that Religion is used as a means for 
furthering the purposes of the infant State, Another method 
of extension was the conveying to Rome of the inhabitants of 
neighboring and conquered towns- At a later date there was 
also a voluntary migration of foreigners to Rome; as in the case 
of the so celebrated family of the Oaudii, bringing their whole 
clientcla. The Corinthian Demaratus, belonging to a family of 
considerattoa, had settled in Etrurian but as being an exile and a 
foreigner, he was little respected there, and his son, Lucumo^ 
could no longer endure this degradation. He betook himself to 
RomCi AaysLivy^bccauseancit/ people and 3. Tepenlin a atque ex 
virtuu ncbilttas were to be found there, Lucumo attained, we 
are told, such a degree of respect, that he afterwards became 
king. 

It Is this peculiarity in the fotmding of the State which must 
be regarded as the essential basis of the idiosyncrasy of Rome. 
For it directly involves the severest discipline, and self-sacrifice 
to the grand object of the union. A State which had first to 
form itself^ and which is based on force, must be held together 
by force. It is not a moral, liberal connection, but a compulsory 
condition of subordination, that results from such an origin. 
The Roman fitiits is valor; not, however, the merely personal, 
but that which is essentially connected with a tmion oE associ- 
ates; which union is regarded as the supreme interest, and may 
be combined with lawless violence of all kinds. While the 
Romans formed a union of this kind, they were not, indeed, like 
the Lacedxmonians, engaged in an internal contest with a 
conquered and subjugated people; but there arose a distinction 
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and a atm^k between Patrkiam and Plebeians, This distiDc- 
lion was mythically adumbrated in the hostile brothers, Romu- 
lus and Remus. Remus was buried on the Averiine mouni; 
ihis is consecrated to the evil genii, apd to it are directed the 
Secessions of the PEebs. The question corner, then^ how this dis- 
tinction originated? It has been already said, ihac Rome was 
formed by robber-herdsmen, and the concourse of rabble of all 
sorta. At a later dale, the inhabitants of captured and destroyed 
towtis were also conveyed thither, The weaker, the poorer, the 
later additions of population are naturally underrated by, and 
in a condition of dependence upon those who gnginally founded 
the state, and those who were distinguished by valor, and also by 
wealth. It is not necessary, therefore, to take refuge in a hy- 
poftesb which has recently been a favorite one — that ihc Patri- 
cians formed a particular race. 

The dependence of the Plebeians on the Patricians is often 
represented as a perfectly legal relation — indeed, even a sacred 
one; since the patricians had the sacra in their hands, wJiile the 
plebs would have been godless, as it were, without them. The 
plebeians left to the patricians their hypocritical stuff (ad dt- 
cipiendam pUbem, Cic) and cared nothing for their sacra and 
au^rica i but in disjoining political rights from these ritual ob- 
servances, and making good their claim to those rights, they 
were no more guilty of a presumptuous sacrilege than the 
Protcslanis, when they emancipated the political power of the 
State, and asserted the freedom of conscience. The light in 
which, as previously staled, we must regard the relation of the 
Patricians and Plebeians is. that those who were poor, and con* 
scqucntly helpless, were compelled to attach themselves lo the 
richer and more respectable, and to seek for their patrocwiun: 
m this relation of protection on the part of the more wealthy, the 
protected arc called dienles. But we find very soon a fresh dis- 
tinction between the plebs and the dientes. In the contentions 
between the patricians and the plebeians, rhe clicntes held to 
their patroni, though belonging to the ptcbs as decidedly as any 
class. That this relation of the dientes had not the stamp of 
right and law is evident from the fact* that with the introduction 
and knowledge of the laws among all classes, the dlental rela- 
tion gradually vanished; for as soon as Individuals found pro- 
tection in the law, the temporary necessity for it could cot but 
cease. 
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In iht first predatory period of the state, ev^ry citiica wu 
necessarily a soldier, for the state was based on war ; this burden 
was oppressive, since every dtizcn was obliged to malntaia 
himself in the field This circumfitance, therefore, gave rise to 
the contracting of enonnouB debts— the patricians becoming 
the creditors of the pIcbcianA. With the iotrcxluctioii of laws* 
this arbitrary relation necessarily ceased; btil only gradually, 
for the patricians were far from being immediately inclined to 
release the picbs from the cliental relation; they rather strove to 
render it permanent. The laws of the Twelve Tables still con- 
tained much that was undefined ; very much was sttll left to the 
arbitrary will of ihe judge — \he patncians alone being judg^fs; 
the antithesis, therefore, between patricians and plebeians, con- 
tinues till a much later period Only by degrees do the plebeians 
scale all the heights of official station, and attain those privileges 
which formerly belonged to the patricians alone. 

In the life of the Greeks, although it did not any more than 
that of the Romans originate in the patriarchal relation. Family 
Icivr and the Family tie appeared at its very commencement, and 
the peaceful aim of their social existence had for its necessary 
condition the extirpation of freebooters both by sea and land 
The founders of Rome, on the contrary — Romulus and Remus 
— arc, according to the tradition, themselves freebooters — repre- 
sented as from their earliest days thrust out from the Family, 
and as having grown up in a stale of isolation from family affec- 
tion. In like manner, the first Romans arc said to have got their 
wives, not by free courtship and reciprocated inclination, but 
by force. This cummencemert of the Roman life in savage rude- 
ness exduding the sensibilities of natural morality, brings with 
it one characteristic element — harshness in respect to the family 
relation; a sellish harshness, which constituted the fundamental 
condition of Roman manners and laws, as wc observe them in 
the sequel. We thus find family relations among the Romans 
not as a beautiful, free relation of love and feeling; the plar« 
of confidence isusurpedbj^lheprincipleof severity, dependence, 
and subordination. Marriage, in its strict and formal shape, 
bore quite the aspect of a mere contract ; the wife was part of 
Ihe husband's property (m manum eonvfntio), and the marriage 
ceremony was based on a {ocmtio, in a form such as might have 
been adopted on the occasion ol any other purchase; The hus- 
band acquired a power over his wife, such as he had over his 
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daughter; nor less over her property; so that everything which 
she gamed, she gained for her husband. During the good times 
of the repubhc, the celebration of marriages included a religious 
ceremony — " conlarreatio "—but which was omitted at a later 
period. The husband obtained not less power than by the 
coemtiot when he married according to the form called '* usus " 
that iSp when the wife remained in the house of hei husband 
without having been absent a " trinoctium " in a year. U the 
husband had not married in one of the forms of the " in manum 
conventio," the wife remained either in the pbwer of her father^ 
cr under the guardianship of her " agnates," and was free as re- 
garded her husband- The Roman matron, therefore, obtained 
honor and dig:nity only through independence of her husband, 
instead of acquiring her honor through her husband and by mar* 
nage. If a husband who had married under the freer condition 
— that is, when tlic union was not couaecratcd by the " con^ 
farreatio " — wished to separate from his wife, he dismissed her 
without further ceremony. The relation of sons was perfecdy 
^milar: they were, on the one hand, about as dependent on the 
paternal power as the wife on the matrimonial; they could not 
possess property — it made no difference whether they tilled a 
high office in the Stale or not (though the '* peculia castrensia," 
and " advcntiHa " were differently regarded); but on the other 
hand, when they were emancipated, they had no connection with 
their father and their family. An evidence of che degree in which 
the position of children was regarded as analogous to that of 
slaves, is presented in the " iwog%nar\a servitus (mancipittm)," 
through which emancipated children had to pass. In reference 
to inheritance, morality would seem to demand that children 
should share equally. Among the Romans, on the contrary, 
testamentary caprice manifests itself in its harshest form. 

Thus perveitod and demoralized, do we here see the funda- 
mental relations of ethics. The immoral active severity of the 
Romans in this private side of character, necessarily finds its 
counterpart in the passive severity of their political union. For 
the seventy which the Roman experienced from the State he 
was compensated by a severity, identical in nature, which he 
was allowed to indulge towards his family — a servant on the one 
side, a despot on the other. This constitutes the Roman great- 
nes3» whose peculiar characteristic was stem inflexibility in the 
union of individuals with the State, and with lis law and man- 
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date- In order to obuin a rearer view of this Spirit, we must 
not merely keep in view the actions of Roman heroes, confront- 
ing the enemy as soldiers or generals, or appearing as ambassa- 
dots — since in these cases thty belong, with Ihetr whole mind 
and thought, only to the state and Its mandate, without hesita- 
tion or yidding — but pay particular attention also to the con- 
duct of the plebs in times oE revolt against the patricians. How 
often in insurrection and in anarchical disorder was the plebs 
brought back into a stale of tranquillity by a mere form, and 
cheated of the fulfilment of its demands, righteous or unright- 
eous! How often was a Dictator, ^.g.. chosen by the senate, 
when there was neither war nor danger from an enemy, in order 
to get the plebeians into the army, and to bind them to strict 
obedience by the military oathl It took Licinius ten years to 
carry laws favorable to the plebs; ihe latter allowed itself to be 
Uepi back by the mere formality of the veto on the part of other 
tribunes, and still more patienity did it wait for the long-delayed 
execution of these laws. It may be asked : By what were such a 
dispositionand character produced? Produced it cannot be, but 
it is essentially latent in the origination of the State from that 
primal robber-community, as also in the idiosyncrasy of the peo- 
ple who composed it, and lasUy* in that phase of the World- 
Spirit which was just ready for development. The elements of 
the Roman people were Etruscan, Latm and Sabine; these 
must have contained an inborn natural adaptation to prcxJuce 
the Roman Spirit, Of the spirit, the diaracier, and the life of 
the ancient Italian peoples we know very liidc — [hanks to the 
non- intelligent character of Roman biAtonographyj — and thai 
little, for the most part, from the Creek writers on Roman his- 
tory. Bui of the general character of ihc Romans wc may say 
that, in contrast with that primeval wild poetry and transmuta- 
tion of the finite, which we observe in the East — in contrast with 
the beautiful, harmonious poetry and well-balanced freedom of 
Spirit among the Greeks— here, among the jtomans the proye 
of life makes its appearance — the self-consciousness of finiteness 
— the abstraction of the Understanding and a. rigorous piiocipte 
of personality, which even in the Family does not expand itself 
to natural morality, but remains the unfeeling non-spiritual 
unit, and recognises the uniting bond of Ihe several social units 
only in abstract universality. 

Thip extreme prose of tlie Spirit we find in Etruscan artj 
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which though technically perfect and so far true to natun, has 
nothfng'of Greek Ideality and Beauty; we also observe it in the 
development of Roman Law ard m the Roman religion. 

To the constrained, non-spiritual, and unfeeling: intelligence 
of the Roman world we owe the origin anc the development of 
positive Unt^ For we saw above, how in the East, relations in 
their very nature belonpng to the sphere of outward or inward 
morality, were made legal mandates; even among the Greeks, 
morality was at the same time juristic right, and on that very 
account the constitution was entirely dependent on morals and 
disposition, and had not yet a fixity of principle within it, to 
courterbalance the muiabiliry oE men's inner liie and individual 
subjeciivity. The Romans then completed this important ^pa- 
ration, and discovered a principle of right, which is exCcm^ — 
Le. one not dependent on disposition and sentiment. While they 
have thu5 bestowed upon us a valuable gift, in point of form, we 
can U5C and enjoy it without becoming victims to that sterile 
Understanding — without regarding it as the w plus uitra ol 
Wisdom and Reason. They were its victims, living beneath its 
sway; but they thereby secured Cor others Freedom of Spirit-^ 
viz., that inward Freedom which has coneequently become 
emancipated from the sphrre of the Limited and the External. 
Spirit, Sou]> Disposition, Religion have now no longer to fear 
being involved with that abstract juristical Understanding. Art 
too has its external side; when in Ate the mechanlcaJ side has 
been brought to perfection, Free Art can arise and display itsdL 
But those must be pitied who knew of nothing but that me- 
chanical side, and desired nothing further; as also those who, 
whrn Art has arisen, stilJ regard the Mechanical as the highesL 
We see the Romans thus bound up in that abstract under- 
standing which pertains to finiteness. This is their highest ehar< 
acteristic. consequently also rhctr highest consciousness, in Re- 
ligion. In fact, constraint was the rdigion of the Romans; 
among the Greeks, on the contrary, it was the cheerfulness of 
free fantuy. We are accustomed to regard Greek and Roman 
religion as the same, and use the names Jupiter, Minerva, etc 
as Roman deities, often without distinguishing them from those 
of Greeks. TJiis is admissible inasmuch as the Greek divinities 
were more or less introduced among the Romans; but as the 
Egyptian religion is by no means to be regarded as identical 
with the Creek, merely bi^cause Hevodolus and the Greeks form 
■ft 
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to tbenisdves ail id«a of th« EgTptnn diviiutks osdcr ihe names 
" Latona/' *' Pallas," ate, so ndther roust the Rooian be con- 
founded with die Gmk. We have said thai ia the Greek re- 
ligion the thrill of 3we stiggested by Nature was Enlty developed 
to soinethiQg Spiritual — to a free conception, a spiHtnat form of 
iancy — that the Greek Spirit did not remain in the cooditioo of 
inward fear, but proceeded to make the relation borne to man by 
Nature, & relation of freedom and cheerfxilne^. The Romana. 
on the contrary, remained satisfied with a dull, stupid subjectiv- 
ity; consequently, the external was only an Object — something 
alien, something' hidden. The Roman spirit which thus re- 
mained involved in subjecfiviry, came into a relation of con* 
straiDt and dependence, to which the origin of the word "re- 
ligio" (lig^-arc) poLits. The Roman had always to do with 
something secrft; in everything he belitvcd in and son^t for 
something conceaUd; 2nd while in the Greek rdigion every- 
thing is open and clear, present to sense and contemplation — 
not pertaining to a future world, but something friendly, and of 
this world — among the Romans everything exhibits itself as 
mysterious, duplicate: they &aw in the object first itself, and 
then that which lies concealed in it: their history is pervaded 
by thia duplicale mode of viewing phenomena. The city of 
Rome had besides its proper name another secret onc> known 
only to a few. It is believed by some to fiave been " Valentia,*' 
the Latin translation of '* Roma "; others think it was " Amor " 
(" Roma " read backwards). Romulus, the founder of the State, 
had also another, a sacred name — '' Qnirinus '* — L / which title 
he was worshipped: the Romans too were also called Quirites;. 
(This name is connected with the term " curia "; in tracing its 
etymology the name of the Sabine town '* Cures," has been had 
recourse to.) 

Among the Romans the retig^ons thrill of awe remained unde- 
veloped; it was shut up to the mere subjective certainty of its 
own existence. Consciousness has therefore given itself no 
spiritual objectivity — has not elevated itself to the theoretical 
contemplation of the eternally divine nature, and to freedom in 
that contemplation ; it has gained no religious substantiality for 
itself from Spirit. The bare subjectivity of conscience is char- 
acteristic of the Roman in all thai be does and undertakes — in 
his covenants, political relations, obligations, family relations, 
et&; and all these relations receive thereby not merely a legal 
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sanction, bul as k were a solemnity analogous to that of an oath. 
The intimte number oi ceremonies at the comhia. on assum- 
irg offices, etc, arc expressions and declarations thai concern 
this finji bond. Everywliere (he sacra play a very important 
part. Transactions, naturally the most alien to constraint, be- 
came a sacrum, and were petrified, as it were, into IhaL To this 
category belongs, e.g., in strict marriages, the confarrectio, and 
the auguries and auspices generally. The knowledge of these 
jtura is utterly uninteresting and wearisome, affording fresh 
material for learned rescaTch as to whether they are of Etruscan, 
Sabine, or other origin. On ihcir account the Roman people 
have been regarded as extremely pious, both in positive and neg- 
ative observances ; though it is ridiculous to hear recent writers 
speak with unctian and respect of these sacra. The Patricians 
wc.e especially fond of them; they have therefore been elevated 
in the judgment of some, to the dignity of sacerdotal iamiLies, 
and regarded as the sacred gentes — the possessors and conserva- 
tors of Roman religion : the plebeians then become the godless 
element On this head what is pertinent has already been said. 
The ancient kings were at the same time also reges sacrontm. 
After the royal dig^nity had been done away with, there still 
remained a Rex Sacrtfrum; but he, like all the other priests, was 
subject to the Pcniifvr Maximus, who presided over all the 
" sacra/' and gave them such a rigidity and fixity as enabled ihc 
patricians to maintain tlieir religious power so long. 

But the essential point in pious feeling is the subject matter 
with which it occupies Itself — Ehough it is often asserted, on 
the contrary, in modem times, that if pious fechngs exist, it is a 
matter of indifference what object cccupJes them. It has been 
already remarked of ihe Romans, that their religious subjectivi- 
ty did not expand into a Free spiritual and moral comprehensive- 
ness of being. It can be said that their piety did not develop itself 
inio religion^ for it remained esficnlially formal, and this formal- 
ism took its real side from another quarter. From the very 
definition given, it follows that it can only be of a finite, unhal- 
lowed order, since it arose outside ihe secret sanctum of re* 
ligion. The chief characteristic of Roman Religion is therefore 
a hard and dry contemplabon of certain voluntary aims, which 
they regard as existing absolutely in their divinities, and whose 
accomplishment they desire of ihcm as embodying absohitc 
power. These purposes constitute that for the sake of which 
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they worship the gods, and by wfiich. In a constrained, limin 
way^ Ihcy are bound to tbdr deities. The Ronian retigion is 
therefore the entirely pf^cU one of narrow aspirations, expedi- 
ency, prolit. The divinities peculiar to them are entirely prosaic ; 
they are conditions (of mind or body], sensations, or useful arts, 
lo which their dry fancy, having elevated them to independent 
power, gave objeciivily; ihey are partly abstractions, which 
could only become frigid allegories — partly conditions of being 
which appear as bringing advantage or injury, and which were 
presented as objects of worship in their original bare and lim- 
ited form. Wc can but bnefiy notice a few examples. The 
Romans worshipped '* Pax," " Tranquil litas," '^ Vacuna " ( Re- 
pose), " Angeronia " (Sorrow and Grief), as divinities; they 
consecrated altars to the Plague, to Hunger, to Mildew (Robi- 
go),toFever, andtotheDeaGoacina, Juno appears amotig the 
Romans not merely as " Lucina,*' the obstetric goddess, but also 
as " Juno Ossipagina>" the divinity who forms the bones of the 
child, and as *' Juno Unxia," who anoints the hinges of the doors 
at marriages (a matter which was also reckoned among the 
'* sacra "). How little have these prosaic conceptions in com* 
mon with the beauty of the spiritual powers and deities oE the 
Greeksl On the other hand, Jupiter as "Jupiter Capitolinus ** 
represents the generic essence of the Roman Empire, which is 
also personified in the divinities " Roma " and " Foituna Pub- 
lica." 

It was the Romans especially who introduced the practice of 
not merely supplicating the gods in time of need, and celebiating 
" lectistemia," but of also making solemn promises and yovt^ 
to them. For help in difficulty they sent even into foreign coun- 
tries, and imported foreign divinities and rites. The introduc- 
tion of the gods and most of the Roman temples thus arose 
from necessity — from a vow of some kind, and an obligatory, not 
disinterested acknowledgment of favors. The Greeks on the 
contrary erected and instituted their beautiful temples, and 
statues, and rites, from love to t>eauty and divinity for their own 
aake- 

OnJy one side of the Roman religion exhibits something at- 
tractive, and that is the festivals, which bear a relation to coun- 
try life, and whose observance was transmitted from the earliest 
times. The idea of the Satumian time is partly thdr basia — the 
conception of a state of things antecedent to and beyond the 
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limitfi of dvil sodely and political combiralion ; but their import 
15 partly taken from Nature gen era (ly— the Sun, the course ol 
ihc year, the seasons, monthsj etc, (with astronomical intima- 
tions) — partly from the particular aspects a£ the course of Nat- 
ure, as bearing upon pastoral and agricultural life. There were 
festivals of sowing and harvestiii^j and ol the seasons; the prin^ 
cipai was that of the Saturnalia, etc. In this asj^ect there appears 
much that is naive and ingenuous m the tradition. Yet this 
scries of riles, on the whole, presents a very limtted and prosaic 
appearance; deeper views of the great powers of nature anJ 
their generic processes are notdeducible from them; for they ore 
entirely directed to external vulgar advantage, and the merri* 
mcnl they occasioned, degenerated into a buffoonery unrelieved 
by intellect. While among the Greeks their tragic art developed 
itself from similar rudiments, it is on the ofher hand remarkable 
that among the Romans the scurrilous dances and songs con- 
nected with the rural festivals, were kept up till the latest penod5 
without any advance from this naive bat rude form to any- 
thing really artistic. 

It has already been said that the Romans adopted the Grtfk 
Gods, (the mythology of the Roman poets is entirely derived 
from the Greeks); but the worship of these beautiful gods of the 
imagination appears to have been among them of a very cold 
and superficial order. Their talk of Jui^ter, Juno, Minerva* 
sounds like a mere IhealHeal mention of them^ The Greeka 
made their Pantheon the emtxjdimeni of a rich intellectual ma- 
terial, and adorned it with bright fancies; it was to them an 
object calling Eorth continual invention and exciting thoughtful 
reflection ; and an extensive, nay inexhaustlbTe treasure has thus 
been created for semimert, fcelintr and thought, in their mythol- 
ogy- The Spirit of the Romans did not indulge and delight itself 
in that play of a thoughtful fancy ; the Greek mythology appears 
lifeless and exotic in their hands- Among the Roman poets — 
especially Virgil — the introduction of the gods is the product of 
a frigid Understanding and of imitation. The gods are used in 
these poems as machinery, and in a merely superficial way; re- 
garded much in the same way as in our didactic treatises on the 
belles-lettres, where among other directions we find one relating 
to the use of such machinery in epics — in order to produce 
astonishment 

The Romans were as essentially differeni from the Greeks in 
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respect to their public gttwvj. It; these the Romans were, prcfK 
eriy spoking, only spectators. The mimetic and ^eairics] 
rcprcscnCadon, ihe dancing, foot-racing and wTCstiing, tbey \dt 
to manumitted slaves, gladiators, or criminals condemned to 
death. Nero's deepest degradation was his appearing on a pub- 
lie stage a* a singer, lyrist and combatant As tbe Romans were 
only spectators, these diversions were something foreign to 
them; they did not enter into them with their whole souh. 
With increasing luxury the taste (or the baiting ol beasts and 
men became particularly keen. Hundreds of bear3. Lions, tigers, 
elephanti, crocodiles, and ostriches, were produced, and sLaugh- 
lered for mere amiisemenL A body consisting of hundreds, nay 
thousands of gladiators, when entering the amphitheatre at a 
certain festival to engage in a sham sea-fight, addressed the Em- 
peror with the words: " Those who are devoted to death salute 
thee," to excite some compassion. In vain! the whole were 
devoted to mutual slaughter. In place of buttian sufferings in 
the depths of the soul and spirit, occasioned by the contradic- 
tions of life, and which find their solution in Destiny, the Ro- 
mans instituted a cruel reality of corporeal sufferings: blood in 
streams^ the rattle in the throat which signals death, and the 
expiring gasp were the scenes that delighted them. — This cold 
negativity of Ttaked murder exhibits at the same time thdt mur- 
der of all spiritual objective aim which had taken place in the 
soul. I need only mention tn addition, the auguries, auspices, 
and Sibylline books, to remind you how fettered the Romans 
were by superstitions of all kinds, and that they pursued ex- 
clusively their own aims in all the observances In question. The 
entrails of beasts, flashes of lightning, ihe t^ighl of birds, the 
Sibylline dicta determined the administration and projea^of the 
State. All this was in the hands of the patricians, who con- 
sciously made use of it as a mere outward, Inon-spiritual, secu- 
lar) means of constraint lo further their own ends and oppress 
the people. 

The distinct elements of Roman religion jire, according to 
what has been said, subjective religiosity and a ritualism having 
for its object purely super^cial external aims. Secular aims 
are left entirely free, instead of being limited by religion— in 
fact they are rather justified by tt The Romans are invariably 
t»ous, whatever may be the substantial character oF their actions. 
But as the sacred principle here is nothing but an empty fottn, it 
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is exactly of such a kind that it can be an instnixncnt io the 
power of the devotee; it is taken possession of by the individual, 
who seelts his private objects and interests; whereas the truly 
Divine possesses on the contrar? a concrete power in itself. But 
where there is orilj a powerless form, tht iiidividual^the Will, 
possessing an independent eoncreteness able to make that fonn 
its own, and render it subservient to its views — stands above iL 
This hap[>ened in Rome on the part of the patricians> The 
possession of sovereignty by the patricians is thereby made firm, 
sacred, incommunicable, peculiar: the administration of gov<* 
emmcnl, and pohtical privileges, receive the character of hal- 
lowed private property. There does not exist therefore a sub- 
stanlial national unity — not that tieautiful and moral necessityof 
united life in the Polis ; but every " gens " is itself finn» stem, 
having its own Penates and sacra ;each has it own political char- 
acter, which it always preserves : strict, arislocralic severity dis- 
tinguished the Gaudii; benevolence towards the people, the 
Valerii ; nobleness of spirit, the Comelii. Separation and limita- 
tion were extended even to marriage, for the connubia of patri- 
cians with plebeians were deemed profane. But In that very 
subjectivityof religion we find also the principle of arbitrariness: 
and while on the one hand we have arbitrary choice invoking 
religion to bolster up private possession, we have on the other 
hand the revolt of arbitrary choice against religion. For the 
same order of things can, on the one side, be regarded aa priv* 
ilegcd by its religious fonn, and on the other side wear the 
aspect of being merely a matter of choice — of arbitrary volition 
on the part of man. When the dme was come for it to be de- 
graded to the rank of a mere form, it was necessarily known 
and treated as a form — trodden under foot — represented as 
formalism. — The inequality which enters into the domain of 
sacred things Forms the transition from religion to the baie reaU 
ity of political hfe. The consecrated inequality of will and of 
private property constitutes the Fundamental condition of the 
change. The Roman principle admits of aristocracy alone as the 
constitution proper to it, but which directly manifests itself only 
in an antithetical ionn — internal inequahty. Only from neces- 
sity and the pressure of adverse ctraunstances is this contradict 
tkm momentarily smoothed over; for it involves a duplicate 
power, the sternness and malevolent isolation of whose com- 
ponents can only be mastered and bound together by a still 
greater sternness, into a unity maintained by force. 
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Ouiptcr n-— The Hlctory of Rome to the Second Punic Wu 

In the first period, several successive stages display their char- 
acterisuc varieties. The Roman Stale here exhibits its first 
phase of growth, tatidcr Kings; then Jt receives a republican con- 
stitution, at whose head stand Consuls^ The struggle between 
patridaiis and plebeians begins; and after this has been set at 
rest by the concession of the plebeian demands, there cnsuea A 
state of contentment in the internal affairs oE Rome, and it AC- 
quirefi strength to combat vktoriausly with the nation that pre- 
ceded it on the stage of general history. As regards the accounta 
of the fir^t Roman kings, every datum has met with flat contra- 
diction as the result of criticism; but it Is going too far to deny 
them ail credibility. Seven kings in all, arc mentioned by tradi- 
tion; and even the " Higher Criticism " is obliged to recogni« 
the last links in the series as perfectly hifitoricaK Romulus is 
called the founder of this union of freebooters; he organized It 
into a military state. Although the traditions respecting him 
Appear fabulous, they only contain what is in accordance with 
the Roman Spirit as above described. To the second kin^, 
Numa. is ascribed the introduction of the religious cercmomes. 
This trait is very remarkable from its implying that religion was 
introduced later than political union^ while among other peoples 
religioas traditions tnakc their appearance in the remotest 
periods and before all civil institutions. The king was at the 
same time a prieat (fw is referred by etymologists to ^^im — 
to sacrifice. As is the case with states generally, the Political 
was at first united with the Sacerdotal, and a theocralical state of 
things prevailed- The King stood here ai the head of those who 
enjoyed privileges in virtue of the sacra. 

The separation of the distinguished and powerful citiiens as 
senators and patricians took place as early as the first kings. 
Romulus >5 said to have appointed lOO pttr^s, respecting which 
however the Higher Criticism is sceptical. In religion, arbitrary 
ceremonies — the sacra — became fixed marks of distinction, and 
peculiarities of the gitites and orders. The internal organisation 
of the State was gradually realized, livy says that as Numa 
established all divine matters, so Servius Tullius introduced the 
different Gasses, and the Census, according to which the ^un 
of each citiicn in the administration of public affairs was deter- 
mined. The patricians were disconienied with this scheme, o- 
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pcdally because Scrvius Tullius abolished a part of the debts 
OW€d by the plebeians, and gave public lands to the poorer citi- 
zens, which made them possessors o( landed property, lie 
divided the people Into six classes, of ^vhich the first together 
with the knights formed ninety-eight centunes, the inferior 
cla&ses proportionately fewer. Thus, as they voted by centuries, 
the class first in rank had also the greatest weight in the State. 
Jt appears that previously the patricians had the power exclu- 
sivdy in their tiands, hut that after Servius's division they had 
mcrdy a preponderance; -vhich explains their discontent with 
his instituviui-a. With Scrvius the history becomes more dis- 
tinct ; and under him and his predecessor, the elder Tar<]uiQiuSt 
traces of prosperity are exhibikd- Niebuhr is surprised that 
according to Dionysius and Livy, the most ancient constitution 
was democratic, inasmuch as the vote of every citizen had equal 
weight in the assembly of the peopJe. But Livy only says that 
Servius abolished the suffragiitm ^nrititn. Now in the comttui 
citriata — the diental relation, which absorbed the plebs, extend- 
ing to all — the patricians alone had a vote, and populta denoted 
at that time only the patriciatis. Dionysius therefore does not 
contradict himself, when he says that the constitution according 
to the laws oE Romulus was strictly aristocratic. 

Almost all the Kings were foreigners — a circumstance very 
characteristic of the origin of Rome. Numa, who succeeded the 
founder of Rome, was according to the tradition, one of Ihe 
Sabines — a people which under the reign of Romulus, led by 
Tatius, is said to have settled on one of the Roman hilts. At a 
later date however the Sabine country appears as a region en- 
tirely separated from the Roman State- Numa was followed by 
TuUus HostUiiu, and the very name of this kmg points to his 
foreign origin, Ancus Martiw, the fourth king, was the grand- 
ton of Nutna Tarquinius Pnscus sprang (ram a Corinthian 
family, as we had occasion lo observe above. Servius Tuliius 
was from Comiculum, a conquered Latin town: Tarquinius 
Superbus was descended from the elder Tarquinius^ Under this 
last king Rome reached a high degree of prosperity: even at so 
early a period as this, a commercial treaty is said to have been 
concluded with the Carthaginians; and to be disposed to reject 
this AS mythical would imply forgetful ness of the connection 
which Rome had, even at that time, with the Etrurians and other 
bordering peoples whose prosperity depended on trade and tazii- 
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time pursuits. The Romans were probably even then acquainted 
with the art of writings and already possessed that clear- 
sighted comprehension which was iheir remarkable character- 
islic, and which led to that perspicuous historical composition 
for which they are famous. 

In the growth of the inner life of the state, the power of the 
Patricians had been much reduced ; and the kings often courted 
the support of the people — as we sec was frequently the case 
in the medixval history of Europe — in order to steal a march 
upon the Patricians. We have already observed this in Servius 
Tulliua. The last king, Tarquinius Superbus, consulted the 
senate but tittle in state affairs; he also neglected to supply the 
place of its deceased members, and acted in every respect a» if 
he aimed at its utter dissolution. Then ensued a state of political 
excitement which only needed an occasion to break out into 
open revolt. An insult lo the honor of a matron — the invasion 
of that sanctum sanctorum — by the son of the king^, supplied 
8iu:h an occasion. The kings were banished in the year 244 
of the City and 510 of the Christian Era (that is, if the building 
of Rome is to be dated 753 B.a) and the royal dignity abolished 
forever. 

The Kings were expelled by the patricians, not by the ple- 
beians ; if therefore the patricians are to be regarded as pos- 
sessed of " divine right " as bein^ a sacred race, it is worthy 
of note that we find them here contravening such legitimation ; 
for the King was their High Priest. Wc obserrc on this occa* 
eion with what dignity the sanctity of marriage was invested 
in the eyes of the Romans, The principle of subjectivity and 
piety (pudor) was with them the religious and guarded dc* 
ment; and its violation t>econies the occasion of the expulsion 
of the Kings, and later on of the Decemvirs too_ We find 
mofiogamy therefore also looked upon by the Romans as an 
understood thing. It was not introduced by an express law; 
we have nothing but an inddental testimony in the Institutes, 
where it is said that marriages under certain conditions of re- 
lationship are not allowable, because a man may not have two 
wives. It is not until the reign of Diocletian that we find a 
taw expressly determimng that no one belonging to the Komaa 
empire may have two wives, " since according £0 a pretorian 
«dict also, infamy attaches to such a condition " (atm ^liam in 
tdicio ptiESoTis hujusmudi viri i%famia notati sunt), Monog* 
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tTierefore is regarded as naturally valid, and ts based on 
the principle o£ subjccdvity-^Lastly. wc must also observe that 
royalty was not abrogated here as in Greece by suicidal de- 
struction on the part of the royal races, but was exterminated 
in hate. The King, himself the chief priest, had been guihy 
of the grossest profanation; the principle of subjectivity re- 
volted against the deed, and the patricians, thereby elevated 
to a sense of independence, threw o& the yoke of royalty. Pod^ 
sessed by the sanie feelingj the plebs at a later date rose against 
the patricians, and the latins and the AMies against the Ro- 
mans ; until the equality of the social units was restored through 
the whole Roman dominion (a multitude of slaves, too, being 
emancipated) and they were held together by simple Despot- 
ism. 

Livy remarks that Brutus hit upon ttie right epoch for the 
expulsion of the kings, for that if it had taken place eaHier, 
the stale would have suffered dissolution^ What would have 
happened, he asks, it this homeless crowd had been liberated 
earlier, when living together had not yet produced a mutual 
condliation of dispositions? — The constitution now became in 
ruM^r republican. If we look at the matter more closely it is 
evident (Livy ii, i) that no other essential change took place 
than the transference of the power which was previously per- 
manent in the King, to two annual Consuls. These two, equal 
in power, managed military and judicial aa well as administra- 
tive business; for pr^tors, as supreme judges, do not appear 
till a later date. 

At first all authority remained in the hands of the consuls; 
and at ihe beginning of the republic, externally and internally, 
the state was in evil plight. In the Roman history a period 
occurs as troubled as thai in the Greek which followed the 
extinction of the dynasties. The Romans had first to sustain 
a severe convict with their expelled King, who had sought and 
found help from the Etrurians, In the war against Porsena 
the Romans lost all their conquests, and even their indepen- 
dence: they were compelled lo lay down their arms and to give 
hostages: according to an expression of Tacitus (Hist, 3, 7a) 
it seems aa if Porsena had even taken Rome. Soon after the 
expulsion of the Kings we have the contest between the patri- 
cians and plebeians ; for the abc^ition of royalty had talcen place 
exclusively to the advantage of the aristocracy, to which the 
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royal power was transferred, while the plrfjs iosl the protecdon 
which the Kings had afforded it- All nidgiatcnal and juridical 
power, and all property in land was at this time in the hand* 
of th? patricians; while the peopEe^ coniitiually dragged out 
to war, could not employ ihcmsdves in peaceful occupations: 
handicrafts could not flourish, and the only acquisition the ple- 
beians could make was thdr share in the booty. The patridaos 
had their territory and soil cultivated by slaves, and assigned 
come of their land to their clients, who on condition of paying 
taxes and contributions — as tenant cultivators, therefore — had 
the usufruct of it. This relation, on account of the form in 
which the dues were paid by the Qientes, was very similar to 
vassalage: they were obliged to give contributions Howards the 
marriage of the daughters of the Patronus, to ransom him or 
bis sons when in captivity, to assist them in obtaining magis- 
terial offices, and to make up the losses sustained in suits at 
law. The administrBtion of justice was likewise in the hands 
of the patricians, and that without the limitations of dehnite 
and written laws; a desideratum which at a later period tl»e 
Decemvirs were created to supply. All the power of govcm- 
Rient belonged mot^eover to the patricians, for they were in 
possession of all offices — first of the consulship, afterwards of 
the military tribuncship and censorship (instituted a.u,c. 311) 
— by which the actual administration of government as like- 
wise the overeighc of it, was left to them alone. Lastly, it wii 
the patricians who constituted the Senate, The question as to 
how that body was recruited appears very important. But ia 
this matter no systematic plan was followed Romulus is said 
to have founded the senate, consisting then of one hundred 
members: the succeeding kings increased this number, and 
Tarquinius Priscus fixed it at three hundred. Junius Brutus 
restored the senate, which had very much fallen away, dt novo. 
In after times it would appear that the cen^irs and sometitnea 
the dictators filled up the vacant places in the senate. In the 
second Punic War, a-U.c S38- a dictator was chosen, who nomi- 
nated one hundred and seventy-seven new senators : he selected 
those who had been invested with curule dignities, the plebeian 
^diles. Tribunes of the People and Quaestors, dtiiens who had 
gained spolia opima or the corona civica. Under Qesar the mm)' 
berof the senators was raised to eight hundred ; Augustus reduced 
ittosixhundrcd- It has been regarded as great negligence on the 
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part of Ih^ ]^oni3n historians itiat they give us so little infoi^ 
[natJOTi respecting the comp<>^iiiQn and red integral ion of the 
senate. But ihi^ point which appears io u£ to be invested 
with infinite importance, was not of so much moment to the 
Romans at large ; they did not attach so much weight to forma! 
arrangements, for their principal concern was, how the gov- 
emmenl was conducted. How in fact can we suppose the con- 
stitutional rights of the ancient Romans to have been so well 
defined, and that a1 a time which is even regarded as mythical, 
and its traditionary history as epical? 

The people were in some such oppressed condition as, f.g, 
the Irish were a few years ago in the British Isles, while thry 
remained at the same time entirely excluded from the govern- 
ment. Often they revolted and made a secession from the city. 
Sometimes they also refused military service; yel it always 
remains a very striking fact that the senate could so long resist 
superior numbers irritated by oppression and practised in war; 
for the main struggle lasted for more than a hundred years. 
In the fact that the people could so long be kept in check ifl 
manifested \H respect for legal order and the sacra. But of 
necessity the plebeians at last secured their righteous deinandSt 
tnd their debts were often remitted. The severity of the patri- 
cians iheir creditors, the debts due to whom they had to dis- 
charge by slave-work, drove the picbs to revolts. At first it 
demanded and received only what it had already enjoyed under 
the kings — landed property and protection against the power- 
ful. It received assignments of land, and Tribunes of the 
People — functionaries that is lo say, who had the power to 
put a veto on every decree of the senate. When this ofl^ee 
commenced, the number of tribunes was limited to two: later 
there were ten of them; which however was rather injurious 
to the plebs, since all that ihe senate had to do was to gain 
over one of the tribunes, in order to thwart the purpose of all 
the rest by his single opposition. The plebs obtained at the 
same l^me the provocalio ad populnm: that is, in every case of 
magisterial oppression, the condemned person might appeal 
to the decision of the people — a pnvilegc of infinite importance 
to the plebs, and which especially irritated the patricians. At 
the repeated desire of the people the DcccmvWi were nominated 
^-the Tribunate of the People being suspended — to supply the 
desideratum of a determinate legislation; they perverted, as 
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13 well known, their utdimitefl power to tyranny; and 
driven from power on an occasion entailing similar ilisgrac^ 
to that which led to the punishraeni of ihe Kings. The de- 
pendence of the dientela was in the meantime we&kcDcd ; after 
the decemviral epoch the chente* are less and Less prominem 
and are merged in the plebs, wbich adopts Tesolutioos {piebis- 
cita) ; the senate by itself could only issue j^nafuj consullat 
and the tHbunes, aa well as the senate, could now impede the 
comitia and elections^ By degrees the plebeians effected their 
admissibility to all dignities and o8ices ; but at tirst a plebeian 
consul, fedile, censor, etc., was not equal to the patrician one, 
on account of the sacra which the latter kept in his hands; and 
a long time intervened after this concession before a plebeian 
actually became a consul. It was the tnbunis plebis, tjcinius, 
who e^itaLIished the whole cycle of these political anangemcnts 
— in the second half of the fourth century, A.V.C. 387. It 
wa« he also who chiefly commenced the agitation for the Ux 
agrarioj respecting which 50 much has been written and debated 
among the learned of the day. The agitators for this law ex- 
cited during every period very great commotions in Rome. The 
plebeians were practically excluded from almost all the landed 
property, and the object of the Agrarian Lawa was to provide 
land? for them — partly in the neighborhood of Rome, partly 
in the conquered districts, to which colonies were to be then 
led out. In the time of the Republic wc frequently sec military 
leaders assigning lands to the people; but in every case thejr 
were accused of striving after royalty, because it was the kings 
who had cjialted the plebs. The Agrarian Law required that 
no citizen should possess more than five hundred fugera: the 
patricians were consequently obliged to surrender a large part 
cf their properly. NUbuhr in pailicular has undertaken ex- 
tensive researches respeairig the agrarian laws, and has cooi- 
wived himself to have made great and important discoveries: 
be says, na. that an infringement of the sacred right of prop- 
erty was never thought of» hut that the state had only assigned 
a portion of the public lands for the use of the plebs, having 
ilways had the right of disposing of them as its own property. 
I only remark in passing that Hegewisch had made this dis- 
covery before Niebuhr, and thai Niebuhr derived the particular 
data on which hit assertion rests from Apptan and Plutarch; 
that ia from Greek authors^ respecting whom he himsdf alJowi 
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lat w( should have recourse to them only in an cT^tremc case. 
How often does Livy, as wdl as Cicero and others, speak of 
ihe Agrarian laws^ while notlung definite can be inferred from 
their statements I — This is another proof of the inaccuracy 
of the Roman historians. The whole affair ends in notiiing but 
a useless question of jurispnirience. The land wliich the patri- 
dans had taken into possession or in which colonies settled, 
vtk& originatJy public land; bnt it also certainly betotiged to 
those in possession, and onr infonn;ition is not at atl promoted 
by the assertion that it always remained public land. This 
discovery of Niebuhr's turns upon a very immaterial distinc- 
tion, existing perhaps in his ideas, but not in reality. — The 
Lidnian law was indeed carried, but soon transgressed and 
utterly disregarded. Licinius Stolo him^lf, who had first 
'^agiiated" for the law, was punished because he possessed 
a larger property in land than was allowed, and the patricians 
opposed the execution of the law with the greatest obstinacy. 
We must here call especial attention lo the distinction which 
exists between the Roman, the Circek, and our own circum- 
stances. Our civil socieiy resis on other principles, and in it 
SLidi measures are not necessary, Spartans and Athenians, 
who had not arrived at such an abstract idea of the State as 
was so tenaciously held by the Romans, did not trouble them- 
selves with abstract rights^ but simply desired that the citizens 
should have the means of fiubeistence; and they required of 
the stale that it should take care that such should be the case. 

This is the chief point in the £rst period of Roman History 
— lliat the pleba attained the right oi being eligible to the 
higher political offices, and tliai by a share which they too 
managed to obtain In the land and soil, the means of subsis- 
tence were assured to the citizens. By this union of the 
patriciate and the plebs, Rome first attained true internal conr- 
sistency ; and oiJy after this had been realized could the Roman 
power develop itself externally. A period of satisfied absorp- 
tion in the common interest ensues, and the citiiens are weary 
of imemal struggles. When after civil di^ords nations direct 
their energies outward, they appear in their greatest strength ; 
for the previous excitement continues, and no longer having its 
object within, sedcs for it without. This direction given lo 
the Roman energies was able for a moment to conceal the 
defect of that union; equilibrium was restored, but without an 
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Msentu) rrairc of uxatf and support. The cofitra4ictrod 
maicd coiil i not but br«ak out agatin fearfully at a Ute* pericMl ; 
btft prcvicrasly to this time the greatness of Riime bad to duplay 
haelf in wat- and ihe conquest of the world- The power, the 
wcahb. the ^r>' derived from these wara, as also the difficul- 
ties lo which they led, kept the Romans together u regard* 
the interrtal affairs of the state. Their courage and diadpline 
Mctired ihdr vktoffy. As cootpared with ihe Greek or Mace- 
donian, the Roman art of war has special pecuUaribet. The 
streng^ of the phalanx lay in its mass and in its tnasanr char^ 
acter. The Ronan I^ons also present a dose amy. but they 
had at the same time an articulated ofgaoisatioD ; ibcy united 
the two eietr^mefi of massivcfien on the one hand, and of dis- 
persion into light troops on the other hand: they held firmly 
together, while at the same lime they were capable of re»dy 
expansion. Archers and slingers preceded the main body o( 
the Roman army when they attacked the tneniy — afterw-ards 
leaving the decision to tlie sword. 

It would be a wearisome task lo pursue the wars of the Ro- 
mani in Italy; partly because they are in themselves unim- 
portant — even the often empty rhetoric of the generals in Livy 
cannot very much increase the interest — partly cm account of 
the unintelligent character of the Roman anrialists, in whose 
pages we see the Romans carrying on war cmly with " enmiies " 
without learning anything further of their individuality — t.g, 
the Etruscans, the Samnites* die Ligurians, with whom they 
carried on wars during many hundred years. — It is singular in 
regard to these transactions that the Romana, who have the 
justification conceded by World-History on their side, should 
also claim for themselves the rmnor justification in respect to 
manifestoes and treaties on occasion of minor infringements 
cf them, and maintain it as it were after the fashion of advo* 
cates. But in political complications of this kind, either party 
may lake offence at the conduct of the other, if it pleases, and 
deems it expedient to be offended.— The Romans had long and 
aevere contests lo maintain with the Samnites, the Etruscans, 
the Oaula, the Marsi, the Umbnans and the Brultii. before they 
could make themselves masters of the whole of Italy. Their 
dominion was extended thence in a southerly direction; they 
gained a secure footing in Sicily, where the Carthaginians had 
long carried on war; then they extended their power towards 
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the west : from Sardinia and Corsica they wcnl to Spain, They 

thus soon catnc into frequent contact with the Carthaginians, 
and were obliged to form a naval power in opposition to them. 
This transition was easier in ancient times than it would per- 
haps be now, when long practice and superior knowledge are 
required ior mariume service. The mode of warfare al sea was 
not very different from that on land. 

We have thus reached the end of the first epoch of Roman 
History, in which the Romans by their retarl military transac- 
tions had become capitalists in a sircrgih proper to themseJves, 
and with wliich they were to appear on the thcaiie of the world. 
The Roman dominion was, on the whole, not yet very greatly 
extended: only a few colonies had settled on the other side 
of ihe Po, aiLd on the south a consiJerable power confronted 
that of Rome. It was the Second Punic War. therefore, that 
gave the impulse to its terrible collision wiUi the cnosi powerful 
states of the time: through it the Romans came into contact 
with Macedonia, Asia, Syria, and subsequently also with Hgypt. 
Italy and Rome remained the centre of their great far-stretch- 
inj empire, but this centre was, as already remarked, not the 
less ^n ailiiicial, forced, and compulsory one. This grani 
period of the contact of Rome with otheT states, and ui ihe 
manifold complications thence arising, lias been depicted by 
the noble Achaean, Polybius, whose fate it was to observe tlie 
fall of his country through the disgraceful passions of the 
Greeks and the baseness and inexorable persisteticy of the Ro- 
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ROME FROM THE SECOND PUNIC WAR TO THE 
EMPERORS 

THE second period, according to oar dmaon, bcpfts with 
the Second Funic War. thst epoch wBch decicM aad 
■tacnped a chiractcr upon Rcxmn dombnoD. 1m tfac 
first Pintk War the Romaoi had Aamn that they had become « 
amrh for the ntighiy Cartb^e, whk^ possesanl a gnxt pan 
of the coafit of Afrka and aoutbem Spain^ and had gained a 
firTD footing in Sicily and Sardinia. The second Punc War 
bod ihe fcighi of Carthage prostiste in the dtuc The pn^per 
***-**^"* of that state was the Ka ; hal h bad no oiiginal tEsri- 
tory. fonued no nation, had no natJonal army ; its hoAs vere 
txmponed d the iroopi of EdbjogaEed and aVM peofAes. In 
SfHtc of thu. the great Hannibal whb fudi a host, fonoed from 
the mOft divenc natiofiSr brov^t Rome near lo destruction. 
Wfthottt any topport he tnahvOtoed hU poftitiao in Italy for 
sixteen yean afaiikst Rccnaii patk nce and peraevcnnce ; dur- 
ing which time howerer the Sdpios eooqnered Sp^in and en- 
tered into alliances with the prinres of Africa. Hannibal was 
at bat compelled to hasten to the assistance of his bvd-prcssed 
cotmtry ; be lost the battle of Zama it* the year 55^ a-V.C. and 
after six and thirty years revisited hi* pairmal dly. to n-hicfa 
he was DOW obliged to offer pacific counsels. Tbc accomd Pmcc 
War thus cventtially eataMtshed the undisputed power of Rome 
over Carthage; it occasioned ihe hostile collision of the R<>- 
nians wiih the king of Macedonia, who waa cooqncnd fire 
years Utcf. Now Antiochiis* the king of Syria, is hntbrtt m 
the ineleeL He opposed a huge power to the Rrvnans, ««a 
beaten at Tbcnnopylx and Magnesia, and w» rotnpcllcd to 
surrender to the Romans Asia Minor as far as the Taurtts. 
After the conquest of Macedonia both that couutfy and Grewc« 
were dcdarcd free by the Romans — a dcdaration wbOM rDcan- 
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ing wc have already investigated, in treating of the preceding 
Historical nation. It was not till this time that the Third 
Funic War commenced, for Carthage had once more raised itft 
head and excited the jeaEousy of the Romans. After long, re- 
sistance it was taken and laid In ashes. Nor could the Acha:an 
league now long maintain itself in the face of Roman ambition : 
the Romans were eager for war, destroyed Corinth in the same 
year as Carthage, and made Greece a province. The £aJJ of 
Carthage and the suhjugalton of Greece were the central points 
from which the Romans gave its vast extent to their sover- 
eignty. 

Home seemed now to have attained perfect sectinty; no 
external power confronted it: Gh<e waa the mJatress of the 
Mediterranean — thai is of the media terra of all civilization. 
In this period of victory, its morally great and fortunate per- 
sonages, especially the Scipios, attract our attention. They 
were morally fortunate — although the greatest of the Scipioa 
met with an end outwardly unfortunate — because they dcvo^ 
their energies to their country during a period when it enjoyed 
a sound and unimpaired condition. But after the feeling of 
palriotiam — the dominant instinct of Rome — had been ^tisfied, 
destruction immediately invades the state regarded en masse; 
the grandeur of individHal character becomes stranger in in- 
tensity, and more vigorous in the use of means, on account of 
contrasting ciicumstanees. We see the internal contradiction 
of Rome now tieginning to manifest itsdf in another form; 
and the epoch which concludes the second period is also the 
second mediation of that contradiction. \Vc observed that con- 
tradiction previously in the struggle of the patricians against 
the plebeians : now it assumes the form of private interest, con- 
travening patriotic sentiment ; and respect for the state no lon- 
ger holds these oppo«ites in the neces^ry equipoise. Rather, 
we observe now side by side with wars for conqucsi. plunder 
and g'lory, the fearful ^)ectac1e of civil discords in Rome, and 
intestine wars. There does not follow, as among the Creeks 
after the Median wars, a period of brilliant splendor In culture, 
art and science, in which Spirit enjoys inwardly and ideally 
that which it had previously achieved in the world of action, 
Jf inward satisfaction was to follow the period of that external 
prosperity in war, the principle of Roman life must be more 
c^>ncrete. But if there were such a concrete life to evolve aa 
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an object of consciouRiiess from the depUis of their souls by 
imagination and thoiighi» whal would it have been! Their 
chief spectacles were triumphs, the treasures gained in war, and 
captives from all nations, unsparingly subjected to the yoke of 
abstract sovereignty. The concrete clcnicni» which the RomanA 
actually find witliin themselves^ is only this unspiritual unity, 
and any definite thought or feeling of a non-abstract kind, can 
lie only in the idiosyncrasy of individuals. The tension of 
virtue is now relaxed^ because the danger is past Al the lime 
of the first Punic War, necessity united the hearts of all fof the 
saving of Rome, In the following wars too, with Macedonia, 
Syria, and the Gauls in Upper Itaty, the existence of the entire 
state waa still concerned. But after the danger from Cartha^ 
and Macedon was over, the subsequent wars were more and 
more the mere consequences of victories, and nothing else was 
needed than to gather in their fruits. The armies were used for 
particular expeditions, suggested by policy, or for the advan- 
tages of individuals — for acquiring wealth, gloTy, sovertignty 
in the abstract. The relation to other nations was purely that 
of force. The national individuality ot peoples did not, as 
early as the time of the Bomans, excite respect, as is the ca*c 
in modern times. The various peoples were ncpt yet recognized 
as legitimated; tlie various states had not yet acknowledged 
each other as real essential existences. Equal nght lo existence 
entails a union of states, such as exists in modern Hurope, or 
a condition like that of Greece, in which the states had an equal 
right to existence under the protection of the Delphic god. The 
Romans do not enter into such a relation to the Other natioas^ 
for their gt^l is only the jMpiier CapitoHnus; neither do tlicy 
respect the sacra of the other nations (any more than the ple- 
beians those of the patricians) ; but as conqnerore in the strict 
sense of the term, fliey plunder the Palladia of the natiana. 
Rome kept standing armies in the conquered provinces, and 
proconsuls and propr^ors were sent into them as viceroys. 
The Equites collected the taxes and tributes, which they fanned 
under the State* A net of such fiscal farmers (publicani) was 
thus drawn over the whole Roman world. — Cato used to say, 
after every deliberation of the senate: " Crterum cfnseo Car- 
tkaginetn esse detendam:'* and Cato was a thorough Roman. 
The Roman principle thereby exhibits ite^f as the cold abstrac- 
tion of sovereignty and power, as the pute egotism of the win 
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in opposition to others, involving no moral elemwit of deter- 
minatjon, but appearing in a concrete form only in the shape 
of individual interests- Increase in the number of province& 
issued in the aggrandizement of individuali within Home itself, 
and the corruption thence arising. From Asia, luxury ard 
debauchery were brought to Rome, Riches flowed in after the 
fashion of spoils in war, and were not the fruit of industry and 
honest activity ; in the same way as the marine had arisen^ not 
from the necessities of commerce, but with a warlike object. 
The Roman state, drawing its Ksouicefi from rapine, came to 
be rent in sunder by quarrels about di\idtng the spoil. For the 
first occasion of the breaking out of conLention within it, was 
the legacy of Attains, King of Pergamua, who had bequeathed 
his treasures lo the Roman Stare. Tiberius Gracchus came 
forward with ibc proposal, to divide It among: ^^^ Rontan citi- 
jccns; he likewise renewed the Licinian Agranan laws, which 
had been cntireLy set aEide during the predominance of indi- 
viduals in the state. His chief object was to procure property 
for the free citizens, and to people Italy with citizens instead 
of slaves. This noble Roman, however, was vanf^uished by the 
gra&ping nobles, for the Homan constitution was no longer in 
a condition to be saved by the constitution itself. Caiua Grac- 
chus, the brother of Tiberius^ prosecuted the same noble aim 
as bis brother, and shared the same fate. Ruin now broke in 
unchecked p and as there existed no generally recognised and 
absoltitcly essential object to which the country's energy could 
be devoted, indivi dualities and physical force were in the as- 
cendant. The enormoias corruption of Rome displays itself 
in the war with Jugurtha^ who had gained the senate by bri- 
bery, and so Indulged himself in the most atrocious deeds of 
violence and crime. Rome was pervaded by the excitement of 
the struggle against the Cimbri and Teutones, who assumed 
a menacing position towards the State. With great exertions 
the latter were utterly routed in Provence, near Aix ; the others 
tn Lombardy at the Adige by Marius the con<;ueror of Ju- 
gurlha. Then the Italian allies, whose demand of Roman dti^ 
zenship had been refused, raised a revolt ; and while the Ro* 
mans had to fostain a struggle ag&inst a vast power in Italy, 
they received the news, that at the command of Mithridaies, 
&>,ooo Romans had been put to death in Asia Minor. Mith- 
ridaics was King of Pontus, governed ,Cdchis and the lands 
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of the Black Sea, as far as tlie Taurir peninsula, and caul 
Bumtnoti lo his standard in his war with Rome the populations 
of the Caucasus* of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and a part of Syriji, 
thrciugh his son-ia-Jaw Tigranes. Sulla, who had already lol 
the Rofndn hosts in the Social War, conquered him. Athens, 
which had hitherto been spared, was beleaguered and taken, 
but " for the sake of iheir fathers " — as Sulla expressed himself 
— not destroyed. He then returned to Rome, reduced the pop- 
ular faction, headed by Marius and Cinna, because master of 
the city, and commenced systematic massacres of Roman citi- 
lens of conai deration. Forty senators and six hundred knights 
were sacrificed to his ambition and lust of power, 

Mithn'datcs was indeed defeated, but not overcome, and 
was able to begin the war anew. At the 5anic time, Sertoritis, 
a banished Roman, arose in revoir in Spain, carried on a contest 
there for eight years, and peiishcd only through treachery. 
The war against Mithridates was terminated by Pompey; the 
King of Pontus killed himself when his resources were ex- 
hausted. The Servile War in Italy is a contemporaneous event. 
A great number of gladiators and mountaLncer» had formed a 
imk)n under Spanacus, but were vanquisbed by Crassus. To 
this confusicn was added the universal prevalence of piracy, 
which Pompey rapidly reduced by a large annamenC 

We thus see the most terrible and dangerous powers arising 
against Rome; yet the military force of this slate is'Victoriotu 
over all- Great individuals now appear on the stage a« daring 
the times of the fall of Greece. The biographies of Plotarch 
arc here al»o of the deepest interest. It was from the dianip- 
tion of the state, which had no longer any consistency or finn- 
ncss in itself, that these colossal individualfties arose, inadnc- 
lively inipellcd to restore that political unity which was no 
longer to be found in men's dispositions. It is their misfor- 
tune that they cannot maintain a pure morality, for their course 
of action contravenes things as they arc, ajid is a scric» of 
transgress ione. Even the noblest — the Gracchi — were not 
mereiy the victims of injustice and violence from without, but 
were themselves involved in the corruption and wrong that 
universally prevailed. But that which these individuals pur- 
pose and accomplish, has on its side the higher sanetion of the 
World-Spirit, and must eventually triumph- The idea of an 
organiiaiion for the vast empire being altogether absent, the 
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senate could noi assert Ihr authority of government. The sov- 
ereignty was iradc dependent on the people — that people whidi 
was now a mere mob, and was obliged to be supported by com 
frcmi the Roman provirices. We should refer to Cicero to see 
how all affairs of state were decided in riotous fashion, and 
with arms in hand, by the wealth and power rtl the ^andees 
on the one side, and by a troop of rabble on ihe other. The 
Roinan citizens attach themselves to individuals who Hatter 
them, and who then become prominent in factions, in order 
to make themselves masters of Rome. Thus we see in Pompey 
and Csesar the two foci of Rome's splendor coming into hostile 
opposition: on the one side, Pompey with the Senate, and 
therefore apparently the defender of the Republic — on the other, 
Cssar with his lemons and a superiority of genius^ This con- 
test between the two most powerful individualities could not 
be decided at Rome in the Fotum, Casar made himself master 
in successiOD, of Italy, Spain, and Greece, i]tterly routed his 
enemy at Pharsalus, forty-eight years before Christ, made him- 
self sure of Asia, and so rctumei;! victor to Rome. 

In this way the world-wide sovereignty of Rome became 
the property of a single possessor. This important change 
must not be regarded as a tiling of chance; it was ngc^ssary 
— postulated by the circumstances- The democratic constiiu- 
lion could no longer be really maintained in Rome, but only 
kepi up in appearance. Cicero, who had procured himself great 
respect through his high oratorical talent, and whose learntng 
acquired him considerable influence, always attributes the cor- 
rupt state of the republic to individwals and their passioni. 
Plato, whom Cicero professedly followed, had the full con- 
sciousness that the Athenian state, as it presented itself to him, 
could not maintain its exfstence. and therefore sketched the 
plan of a perfect constitution accordant with his views. Cicero, 
on the contrary, does not consider it impossible to preserve the 
Roman Republic, and only desiderates some temporary as- 
sistance for it in its advcr^ty. The nature of the State, and 
of the Roman Stale in particular, transcends his comprehen- 
sion, Cato. too, says of C^sar: "His virtues be execrated, 
for they have ruined my country 1" But it was no! the mere 
accident of Caesar's existence thai destroyed (he Republic— it 
was Vfff jjj'fy. All the tendencies of the Roman principle were 
to sovereignty and military force : it contained in it no spiritiial 
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centre which it could make the object, ijccupation, and cnjoy- 
mert of iu Spinl. The aim of palrbtism — ihat of preserving 
the State— ceases when the lust oi personal dominion becotneft 
the impelling passion. The citizens were alienated from ihc 
&l3Xe. Sot they found in il irn objective satisfaction; and the 
interests of individuaU did not take the same direction as among 
the Greeks, who could set against the inciperl comiptioTi of 
the practical world, the noblest works oE art in painting, sculpt- 
ure and poetry, and especially a highly cultivated philosoph]^ 
Their works of art were only what they had collected from' 
every part of Greece, and therefore not productions of their 
own; their riches were not the fruit of industry, as was the 
case in Athens, but the result of plunder. Elegance — Culture 
— was foreign to the Romans /fr jf ; they sought to obtain it 
from the Greeks, and for this purpose a vast number of Greek 
slaves were brought to Rome- Delos was the centre of this 
slave trade, and it is said that sometimes on a single day, ten 
thousand slaves were purchased there* To the Romans, Greek 
slaves were their poets, their authors, the superintendents of 
their manufactories, the instructors of theii children. 

The Republic could not longer exist in Rome, We see, espe< 
cially from Cicero^s writings^ how all public affairs were de- 
cided by the private authority of the more eminent ciCiEcns — 
by their power, their wealth; and what tumultuary proceed- 
ings marked all political transactions. In the republicj there>^ 
fore, there was no longer any security ; thai could be 
for only in a single will Oesar w^ho may be adduced as 
paragon of Roman adaptation of means to ends — who formed' 
his resolves with the most unerring perspicuity, and executed 
them with the greatest vigor and practical skill, without any 
superfluous excitement of tnind — Oesar, judged by the great 
scope of history, did the Right ; since he furnished a mediating, 
dement, and that kind of political bond wl ^ch men's condition 
required. Qc^ar effected two objects: he calmed the internal 
strife, and at the same time originated a new one outside the 
limits of the empire. For the conquest of the world had reached 
hitherto only to the circle of the Alps, but Qesar opened « ncwi 
scene of achievement: he founded the theatre which was on 
the point of becoming the centre of History. He then achieved 
universal sovereignty by a struggle which was decided not in 
Rome itself, but by his conquest of the whole Roman World. 
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Hi£ position ^vas indeed hostile lo the republic, but, properly 
speaking, only lo lis shadow; for all That remained of ihat 
republic waa entirely powerless. Pompey. and all those who 
were on the side of Ihe senate, exalted tiieir dignifas awtoritas 
— their individual rule — as the power of the republic ; and the 
mediocrity which needed protection look refuge under this title. 
Cfesar put an end to the empty formalism of this title, made 
himsdf master, and held together the Roman world by force, 
in opposition to isolated factions. Spite of this we see the 
,Aoblest men of Rome supposing Qesar's rule to be a merely 
tventitious thing, and the entire position of affairs to be de- 
pendent on his individuality. So thought Cicero> so Brutus and 
Cassiua, They bche^'cd that if this one individual were out of 
the way, the Republic would be ipso facto restored. Poseessed 
by this remarkable halludnation, Brutus, a man of highly 
noble character, and Cassius, endowed with greater practical 
encr^ than Cicero, assassinated the man whose virtues they 
)prcciated. But it became immediately manifest that only 
single will could guide the Roman Stale, and now the Ro- 
'mans were compelled to adopt that opinion ; since In all periods 
of the world a political revolution is sanctioned In men's opin- 
ionSj when it repeats itself, Thus Napoleon was twice defeated, 
and the Bourbons twice expelled. By repetition that which at 
first appeared merely a matter of chance and contingency, be- 
les a real and ratified existence. 
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Chapter L — Rome Under the Emperors 

DURING this period the Romans come inio contact wJtb 
the people destined to succeed them as a World-HUtor- 
ical nation ; and we have to consider that period in two 
rs^ntial aspects, the secular and the spiritual. Tn the secular 
aspect two leading phases must be specially regarded: first, the 
position of the Ruler; and secondly, the conversion of mere 
individuals into persons — the world of legal relations. 

The &^5t thing to be remarked respecting the imperial ruU 
ia that the Roman government was so abstracted from interest, 
that the ^eat transition to that rule hardly changed anythiQ|r 
in the constitution. The popular asaeinblies alone were tin* 
suited to the new slate of things, and disappeared. The em- 
peror was princ^ps senatus. Censor, Consul, Tribune: he united 
all their nominally continuing offices in himself; and the mili- 
tary power — here the most essentially important — was exclu* 
sively iti his hands. The constitution was an utterly unsub- 
stantial form, from which all vitality, consequently all might 
and power, had departed; and the only means of maintaitung 
its existence were the legions which the Emperor constantly 
kept in the vicinity of Rome, Public business was indeed 
brought before (he senate^ and the Emperor appeared simply 
as one of its members; but the senate was obliged to obey, 
and whoever ventitred to gainsay his will was punished witli 
death, and bis property confiscated. Those therefore who bad 
certain death in anticipation, killed themselves, that if they 
could do nothing more, they might at Eeast preserve their prop- 
erty to their family. Tiberius was the most odious to the Ro- 
mans on account of his power of dissimulation : he knew very 
well how to make good use of the baseness of the senate, in 
extirpating tho>c among them whom he feared. The power 
of the Emperor rested, as we have said, on the army, and the 
Pretorian bodyguard which surrounded him. But the legions, 
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and especially the Prctorians, soon became consrioUK of their 
importance, aird arrogated to themaelvca the disposal of the 
imperial throne. At first they continued to show some respect 
for the family of C^sar Augustus, but subsequently the legions 
chose their own generals; auch^ yiz., as had gained their good 
wiU and iavor. partly by courage and inte!lig:encc, partly also 
by bribes, and indulgence in the administration of military dis- 
cipline. 

The Emperors conducted themselves in the enjoyment of 
their power with perfect simplicity, and did not surround them- 
selves with pomp and splendor in Oricnfal fashion. We find 
in them traits of simplicity which astonish us. Thus, e.g., Avt- 
gustus writes a letter to Horace, in which he reproaches him 
for having failed to address any poem to faim, and aslcs him 
whether he thinks that that would disgrace him with posterity. 
Sometimes the Senate made an attempt to regain its conse- 
quence hy nominating the Emperor: but their nominees were 
either unable to maintain their ground, or could do so only 
by bribing the Fretorians. Tlie choice of the senators and 
the constitution of the senate was moreover left entirely to the 
caprice of the Emperor. The political institutions were united 
in the person o' the Emperor; no moral bond any longer ex- 
isted; the will of the Emperor was supreme, and before him 
there was absolute equality. The frccdmcn who surroiuided 
the Emperor were often the mightiest in the empire; for ca- 
price recognises no distinction. In the person of the Emperor 
isolated subjectivity has gained a perfectly unlimited realisa- 
tion. Spirit has renounced its proper nature^ inasmuch as 
Limitation of being and of volition has been constituted an 
unlimited absolute existence. This arbitrary choice^ moreover, 
has only one limit, the limit of all that is human — dtath; and 
even death became a theatrical display. Nero, e.g.. died a 
death, which may furnish an example for the noblest hcro» as 
Eor the most resigned of sufferers. Individual subieclivily tfiua 
enlirelv emancipated from control, has no inward life, no pros* 
peciive nor retrospective emotions, no repentance, nor hope, 
nor fear — not even thought; for all these involve fixed condi- 
tions and aims> while here every condition is purely contingent. 
The springs of action are none otlier than desire, lust, passion, 
fancy— in short, caprice absolutely unfettered, it finds so little 
limitation in the will of oiherf^, that the relation of will to will 
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xems of (hal time — Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Scepticisnv-' 
although withiD their common sphere opposed lo each other, 
had the same generaJ purpoit, viz., rendering the soul ab£o- 
lutHy itidifferem to everything which the real world had to 
offer These philosophies were therefore widely extended 
among the cuhivatcd : they produced in tnan z self-reUarU im- 
mobility as the result of Thought, i.e. of tite activity which 
produces the Universal. But the inward reconciliation by 
means of philosophy was itself only an abstract ooe— in the 
pure principle of personality; for Thought, which, as perfectly 
rcfioed, made itself its own objeel, and thus harmonised itself, 
was entirely destitute of a real object, and the immobility 
of Scepticism made aimlessness itself the object of the Will. 
This philosophy knew nothing but the negativity of all that 
assumed to be real, and was the counsel of despair to a world 
which no longer possessed anything stable. It could not satisfy 
the Uving Spirit, witich longed after a higher reconciliatioiL 



Chapter n.— Chrletlaiiity 

It has been remarked that Oesar inau^rated the Modem 
World on the side of reality, while its spiritual and inward 
existence was unfolded under Augustus, A[ the beginning of 
that empire, whose principle we have recognized as ^niteness 
and particular subjectivity exaggerated to infinimde, the salva- 
tion of the World had its birth ui the same principle of subjec- 
tivity — \iz., as a pcrticuhr ferjQn, in abstract subjectivity, but 
in such a way that conversely, finiteness is only the form of his 
appearance, while inlinity and absolutely independent existence 
constitute the essecKe and substantial being which it embodies. 
The Roman World, as it has been described — in its desperate 
condition and the pain of abandonment by God — came to an 
open rupture with reality, and made prominent the general 
desire for a satisfaction such as can only fee attained in " the 
inner man/' the Soul— tlius preparing the gruund for a higher 
Spiritual World. Rome was the Fate that crushed down the 
gods and all genial life in its hard service, while it was the 
power that puriBed the humaJi heart from all speciality, lu 
entire condition is therefore analogous to a place of birth, and 
its pain is like the IravaiUthrocs of another ^nd higher Spirit, 
which mimfested itself in connection with the ChrisHan R^- 
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Ugion. This higher Spirit involves the r^onciliaiion and eman- 
cipation of Spirit ; while man obtains the consciousness of Spirit 
in it s pniversatitj an d infinit)'. The Absolute Object, Trttth, 

isclf is Spirit, he is present [is mir- 
jecl, and thus in his Absolute Object 
and his (Kvn es&ential being * But 
iy of Essential Being may be done 
longer alien to itself— may be tvith 
the Naturalness of Spirit — that in 
special, empirical existence — must he 
\ element may be destroyed, and the 
accompli shed- 

» Spirit, only when known as the 
>le is the axis on which the History 
is thf goal and the starting point of 
less of the lime was come, God sent 
; of the Bible. This means nothing 
tsHffss had reached ihe phases of de- 
'hosc resultant constitutes the Idea 
I feel the necessity of comprehending 
This must now be more fully ex- 
Greeks, that the law for their Spirit 
Ifn" The Greek Spirit was a con- 
m ^— ■■■p^pp-^ ^ , ^^ ^^* .mder a limited form, having the ele- 
ment of Nature as an essential ingredient. Spirit may have 
had the upper hand, but the unity of the superior and the 
subordinate was itself still Natural, Spirit appeared as spe- 
cialized in the idiosyncrasies of the genius of the several Greek 
nationalities and of their divinities, and was represented by Art, 
in whose sphere the Sensuous is elevated only to the middli; 
groLind of beautiful form and shape, but not to pure Thought 
The element of Subjectivity that was wanting to the Greeks, 
we found among the Romans: but as it was merely formal and 
in ilsclE indefinite, it took its material from passion and caprice ; 
^^ven the most shameful degradations could be here connected 
with a divine dread (vid^ the declaration of Hispala respecting 
the Bacchanalia, Livy xxxix 13). This element of subjectivity 
iff afterwards further realised as Personality of Individuals — 
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itms of Ihai time — Stcidsm, Epicureanism, and Sceptirisnv— 
although within th?ir common sphere oppO£cd to each oihcr, 
had the iamc general purport^ viz., rendering the soul ahsty 
lately indil7creit[ to everything which Llie real world had to 
oSct, These philost^hies were therefore widely extendett 
among the cultivated: they produced in man a seH-reltant tra- 
mobdity as i\ie result of Thought, Le. of the activity which 
products the Univcrflal. Bui the inward rccianciliation by 
means of philosophy was itself only an abstract oae — in the 
pure principle of personality ; for Thought, whidi> as perfectly 
refined, made itself its own object, and thus harmonized ilsdf, 
was entirely destitute of a real object, and the immohihty 
of Scepticism made aimlessness itseii ihe object of the Will- 
This philosophy knew nothing but the negativity of all that 
assumed to be rea^ and was the counsel of despair to a world 
which no longer possessed ajiytbing stable. It could not satisfy 
the living Spirit, which longed after a bigher reconciliation. 



Chapter n — Chrletlanitr 

It has been remarked tlial Caesar inaugurated the Modem 
World on the side of rsoUty, while it* spiritual ami inward 
existence was unfolded under Augustus. At the beginning of 
that empire, whose principle we have recognized as Gniteneas 
and partLcular subjectivity exaggerated to inlinitude, the salva- 
tion of the World had its birth in the same principle of subjec- 
tivity — viz., as a particular person, iu abstract subjectivity, but 
in snch a way that conversely, finitenej^s is only the form of his 
appearance, while infinity and absolutely independent existence 
constitute the essence and substantial l>eing which it embodies. 
The RoEnan Wodd» as it has been described — in its desperate 
condition and the pain of abandonment by God — came to an 
open rupture with reality, and made prominent the general 
desire for a satisfaction such as can only be attained in " the 
inner man," the Soul — thus preparing the ground for a higher 
Spiritual Worid. Rome was the Fate that crushed down the 
gods and all genial life in its hard service, while it was the 
power that punhed the human heart from all ^^eciality. Its 
ciUtre condition is therefore analogous to a place of birtb, and 
lU pain is like the txavaiNthroca of another and higher Spirit^ 
which manifested itself in connectioti with the Chfisfyn Rt- 
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involves the reconciliation and eman- 

an obtains the consciousness of Spirit 

inity. Thr Abso{ut«^ Object, Truth, 

^^ladf is Spirit, he is present [is rair- 

U3 iS-i WiaiP> ,j^^ ^d thus ifi his Absolute Object 

and his own essential being.* Bui 
ty of EsscTJlial Being may be done 
> longer alien to itself — may be with 
the Naturalness of Spirit — thai in 
pccia!, cmtMrical cxistcDCC — must be 
dement may be destroyed, and the 
xx^mplisbed. 

as Spirit, only when koown as the 
e is the axis on which the Htslory 
s Iht goal and the starting point of 
3s of (he tune was come, God sent 
of the Bible* This means aothitig 
tjew had reached the phases of de- 
lopment [Momenta], whose resultant constitutes the Idea 
of Spirit, and had come to feet the necessity of comprehending 
those phases absolutely. This must now be more fully ex- 
plained. We said of the Greeks^ that the law for their Spirit 
was; "Man, know thyself," The Greek Spirit was a con- 
sciousness of Spirit, but under a limited form, having the ele- 
ment of Nature as an essential ingredient^ Spirit may have 
had the upper hand, but the oiiity of the superior and the 
subordinate was itself still Natural. Spirit appeared as spe- 
cialized in the idiosyrcrasies of the genius of the several Greek 
nationaiitiu and of their dirinitiea, and was represented by Art, 
in whose sphere the Sensuous is elevated only to the middle 
ground of beautiful form and shape, but not to pure Thought. 
The element of Subjectivity that was wanting to the Greeks, 
we found among the Romans : but as it was merely formal and 
in itself indefinite, it took its material from passion and caprice ; 
— even the most shameful degradations could be here connected 
with a divine dread (vtd^ tlie declaration of Htspala respectirig 
the Bacchanalia, Livy xxxix. ij). This dement of subjectivity 
is afterwards further realised as Personality of Individual*^ 
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a f»1iratioR which is exactly a^uate to xht pritidple, utd 
«)u;l!1j abiiract and fortnal. As such in £gD [ludi a povoii- 
»Jtcy], I VD tn&mtc to my»c1f, aod my pbcnomcail coitcp c c 
cofuiits m the property recognized u Ditite, wid tbe recosiation 
of my personalitj-. This inner existence goes nn furtfao-; all 
the applicatiotu of the principle rocr^ in this. lodii^vaU are 
tb«r«by pociud as atocm ; but they are at the fame time ctibject 
to ibe Kveiv rale of the One, which as mciiaj ffunsaJam t» a 
power over private persons (tbe conoectkn between the rsler 
and the ruled u not mediated by the daim oE Dnifie or of Co«i- 
aiituiiona] Right, or any grn^ral principle* bin ii direct and 
individual, the Emperor bein^ the iimnediate lord of each sub* 
jeet in the Efnp:re]. That Pmite Right is therefore, ifsc f^fit, 
a nullity, an ignoring of the perwoalily: and the supposed 
ctjndifion of Right turns oot to be an absohitt desuution of it. 
This contradiction is the misery of ttke Roman World. Each 
pe;»on is, according to the principle of his peraonaJity, entitled 
only lo possesion, while the Person of Penoos Uys claim to 
the possession of all these individuals, so that the right assumed 
by the social unit is ai once abrogated and robbed of ▼aKdiry. 
But ihc misery of this contradiction is the Disciptme of thr 
Wi^rld. " Zudit ' (discipline) >s derived from " Zi^icn " (to 
draw).* This " drawing " most be towards aoroet fclp g; ilwn 
must be some fixed unity in the backgroimd in wboae drrectioB 
that drawing takes place, and for which the stibject of it is 
being trained, in order that the itandard of artainmerit may be 
reached. A renundatJon, a disaccusloRung» is the means uf 
leading to an absduTe basis of existence. That covuradictioB 
which afHias [he Rocnan World is the verv state of thing! 
which constrtutcs such a discipline — the discipline of that cult* 
ure which comp^U pertonaliiy lo ^splay its nothingness. BtU 
ii i^ re&erved iar its of a later period to irgard this as a tivn* 
tog; toihoM whoare thus trained Itrwtcs, dr^gcd]. h secmi 
a blind destim^, to which they sobnut in tbe sttipor of saBmng. 
The higher condition* in wbkb the soul itself feels pain and 
loi^ng — in which man is not only "drawq." but feels dat 

the drawing is into hunself finco Us cMm fanoa Ewtttrt] 

is siill absenL ^A^at has been reflection oq oot pan tmut ariae 
in the mind of the ^Jhieci of thj& discipline m the fbno of 
a covociotUDess that in himieif be is itnsmble aad qbE Ol^ 
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ward Atifferlng must, as already savd. be merged in a sorrow 
of Ihe inner man> He must feel bimsdf as the ncg:atioti o! 
himself; he must see that his misery is the misery of his nature 
— that he is in himself a divided and discordant being. This 
state of mind, this self -chastening, this pain occasioned by our 
individual nothingness — the wretchedness of our [isolated] 
self, and the longing to transcend this condition of soul — must 
be looked for elsewhere than in the properly Roman World- 
It is this which gives to the Jewish People iheir Wo rid- Histori- 
cal importance and weight: for from this stale of mind arose 
that higher phase in which Spirit came to abfioluic self-con- 
sciousness — passing from that alien form of being which it 
its discord and pain, and mirroring itself in its own essence. 
The slate of feeling in question we find expressed most purely 
an<l beautifully in the Psalms of David, and in the Prophets; 
the chief burden of whose utterances is the thirst of the soul 
after God, its profound sorrow for lU transgrcBSlons, and the 
desire for righteousness and holiness. Of this Spirit we have 
the mythica] representaLion at the very beginning of the Jew- 
ish canonical books, in the account of the Fall. Man, created 
in the image of God, lost, it is said, his state of absolute con* 
tentmeni, by rating of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, Sin consists here only in Knowledge: this is ihe 
sinful element, and by it man is stated to have triEed away 
bis Natural happiness. This is a deep truth, that evil lie* ia 
consciousness: for the bnilcs arc neither evil nor good; the 
merely Natural Man quite as little-* Consciousness occasions 
the separation of the Ego^ in its boundless freedom as arbitrary 
choice, from the pure essence of ihe Will — 1>- from the Good, 
Knowledge, as the disannulUng of the unity of mere Nature, 
is ihe "Fall," which is no casual conception, bur the dernal 
history of Spirit. For ib-^ state of innocence, the paradisaical 
condition, is that of the brute. Paradise is a park, where only 
brutes, not men, can remain. For the bmte is one with God 
only impticitly [not consciouslyj- Only Man's Spirit (that is) 
has a «>df-cognizant existence. This existence for self, this 
consciousness, is at the same time separation from the Uni- 
versa] and Divine Spirit If I hold to my abstract Freedom, in 
contraposition to the Good, I adoi>t the standpoint of Evil, 
Tlie Fall is therefore the eternal Mythus of Man — in fact, iht 

■"1 kM Altve «llkauG the law «■«," etc Kob. tIL « 
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Fall ; tboQ^ u WMo o n c ww cnt oi Recon dlia bon it not 
there, boC ntha oat of cmftianw in aaarry, Ycl we 
Ittve m Uu tonatm tfac /rrritfiwa of recoocifaboB Ib the 
HADMK.ThetcTpeot'tkttdiMIWbmtnl''; bm tfill more 
jBUfamiH y r x p i tjm.'d whng k » gtated tim irt»i God si«rthit 
Aifan had tfm of tiiaC tree, be nid* " BcteU Ad&m b become 
■s one of u* kaovtoK Good uid EWL" God coofinns the 

IwonbodbeSopmL Impliddj and explidd7. ibfo, w hive 
the trn^ Oiat mm Hvonch Spint—tlirDi^ cognitioo of the 
Umvena] ind the PaitKoUr— oomprcbCndfl God Himsdi Bnt 
it i> ooty God dui dedairs thi9 — not man : tbe bner remuos, 

'^ on tbe cootrw^k ia a stale of iotemal discord. The jogr of 
r g g mcfli a t ioo b ctiU dbtuit inn bammi ty; Ae absohfte ind 
firal repose of hU whole betag It not r«t discovoed to men. 

X It exnU, i& the first uutaoce; ooljr for God. As £»f as the 
pfcmni is concerned, the fediiv of pain at his copd iti op is 
Tqgarded u a final iwtrl Tbe orisfactioQ which man cDJojn 
at first, coonsts m the finite atMl temporal UoA^ confened 
<m Uk Cb(»en F*milr *nd the possession of the Land of Ca- 
oaxiL Hi4 repose is not Cooiid tn God. Sacitfcca are, ii is 
true, offered id Uiio in the Temple, and at o o emmt ottde by 
outwinj oSefing? and inwan) pcnciencc. But that n wo d n e 
rndsfaction m tbe ChoMf) Family, and its possessioa of Cmaan. 
wa5 talEea Itom tlie Jewi^ P^^P^ in tbe duutitemeiit i"'*^'**^ 
by ti>e Renan ^opire. The Syriac Idaes M indeed opfifas 
it, bot it WIS left for the Ronasi to amml its mdjridin&ty. 
Tbe Temple of Zion is destroyed : die God-serrti^ naiioo is 
scattered to the wioda. Here crery sovrce of satisfaetioo ii 
taken away* and tbe natioo kS driven bade to tbe staadpoim 
of that primeval mrthus — the rtairftK"" * of that painfol fe^ac 
which homamtT experiences when ihnmo upon ttsdf. Op- 
poaed to the vnivcnri Faftnn of the Rocaao Worid. we btfe 
bete tiM cooicioimen of Evil and the diredkat of the imad 
Godwards. ATI that remams to be done. U that Otis faada- 
Mwtf*! idea should be expanded to an objectnre uiurarul 
and be taken as tbe concrete existence of 
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pleHon of his iiarure, Fonnerljf the Land of Caraan and them- 
selves as iIec people of God liacl been regardtd by the Jews as 
chat concrete and complete existence. But this basis of satis- 
faction is now lost, and thence arises the sense of misery and 
failure of hope in God, with whom ihat happy reality had been 
essentially connected. HerCj then, misery is not the stupid 
immersion in a blind Fate, but a boundless energy of longing. 
Stoicism taught only tliat the Negative u not — Ihat pain must 
not be rccogTiiicd as a veritable existence ; but Jczvish fccUnff 
persists in acknowledging Reality and desires harmony and 
reconciliation within its sphere; for that feeling is based on 
the OrientaJ Unity of Nature — (>., the unity of Reality, of 
Subjectivily, with the substance of the One Essential Being, 
Through the loss of mere outward reahiy Spirit is driven bade 
within iiadf ; the side of reality is thus rehned to Universality, 
through the reference of it to the One. The Oriental antithesis 
of Light and Darkness ts transferred to Spirit, and the Dark- 
ness becomes Sin- For the abnegation of reality there is no 
compensation but Subjectivity itself — the Human Will as in- 
trinsically univerfiai ; and thereby alone does reconciliaiion 
become possible. Sin is the discerning of Good and Evil as 
separation ; but this discerning likewise heals the ancient hurt, 
and is the fountain of infinite reconciliation. The discerning 
in cjueation brings with it the destruction of that which is 
external and alien in consciousness, and is consequently the 
return of Subjectivity into itself. This, then, adopted into 
the actual self-consdousness of the World is the HeconciltatioH 
[atonement] of the World. From that unrest of inhnite sor- 
row — in which the two sides of the antithesis stand related to 
each other — Is developed the unity of God with Reality (which 
latter had been posited as negative) i.e., with Subjectivity 
which had been separated from Him. The infinite loss is coun- 
terbalanced only by its infinity, and thereby becomes infinite 
gain. The recognition of the identity of the Subject and God 
was introduced into the World when thff fulness of Time tww 
come: the consciousness of this identity is the Tecognition of 
God in his true essence. The material of Truth iA Spirit itscU 
— inherent vital movement- The nature of God as pure Spirit, 
it manifested to man in the ChristusH Religioft. 

But what is Spirit? It fa the one immutably homogeneous 
Infinite — pure Identity — which in its second phase separates 
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iUelf from itself aod tnak» this second aspect Us ovm polar 
opposite, viz. as existence for and in self as ccntrtisted witli 
the Univeraal. But this separation is annuJIed by the fact 
that atomistic Subjca)vit>, as simple relation to JtscU [as oc- 
cupied with sdf alonel is itself the Universal, the Identical 
wiih self, Tf Spirit be defined as absolute reflection within 
itself in virtue of Its absolute dtiality — Love on the one hand 
as comprehending the Emotional [EmpJindung|, Knowledge 
on the other hand as Spirit [including the penetrative and ac- 
tive faculties, as opposed to the receptive] — it is recognizee! 
as Triune: the "Father" and the "Son." and that duality 
which essentially characterizes it as " Spirit/* It must further 
be observed, that in this truth, the relation of man to this truth 
is also posited. For Spirit makes itself its own [polar] oppo< 
site — and is the return from this opposite into itself. Conv- 
prehended in pure ideality, that antitheiic form of Spirit is the 
Son of God; reduced lo limited and particular concep- 
tions, it is the World- Nature and Finite Spint: Finite 
Spirit itself therefore is posited as a constituent element [Mr>- 
ment] in the Divine Being. Man himself therefore is €on>- 
prehended in the Idea of God, and this comprehension may 
be thus expressed — that the unity of Man with God is posited 
in the Christian Religion, But this unity must not be super- 
ficially conceived, as if God were only Man, and Man, withont 
further condition, were God. Man, on the contrary, ia God 
only in so far as he annuls die merely Natural and Limited in 
his Spirit and elevates himself to God. That is lo say, it is 
obligatoty on him who is a partaker of the truth, and knows 
thai he himself is a cun^itituenl [Moment] of the Divine Idea, 
to give up his merely natural being: for the Natural is the 
I'nspiritual. In tliis Idea of God, then, is to be found aleo 
the RfcOficUiaiion that heals the pain and inwarti suffering of 
man. For Suffering itself is henceforth rccogniicd as an tn- 
5tniment necessary for producing the unity of man with God. 
This implicit unity exists in the first place only for the thinking 
speculative consciousness ; but it must also exist for the sensu- 
ous, representative consciousness— it must become an object for 
the World — it must appear, and that in the sensuous form 
appropriate to Spirit, which is the human. Christ has apptot^d 
— a Man who is Cod — God who is Man; and thereby peace and 
^rcon^iha(ion have accrued to the World. Our thoughts nat- 
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urally revert to the Greek anthfopomorpliism, of which wc 
affirmed that it did not go far enough Fur ihat natural elation 
of soul which charactcHEcd the Greeks did not rise to ilie Sub- 
jective Freedom of the Ego ilseli — to Ihc inwardness that be- 
longs to the Christian Religion — to the recognition of Spirit 
AS a dedtiite positive being. — The appearance of the Christian 
God involves further its being ufnqtte in its kind; it can occur 
only once, for God is realized as Subject* and as manifested 
Subjectivity 15 exclusively Ore Individual- The Lamas are 
ever and anon chosen anew ; because God is known in the East 
as Substance, whose infinity of form is recognized merely in an 
unlimited multeity of outward and particular manifestations. 
But stibjectivity as infinite relation to self, has its form in ifseif, 
and as manifested, must be a unrty excluding all others. — 
Moreover the sensuous existence in whicl; Spirit is emboilied 
is only a transitional phase. Christ dies; only as dead, is be 
exalted to Heaven and sits at the right hand of God: only 
thus is he Spirit He himself says^ "When I am no longer 
with you, the Spirit will guide you into all truth." Not till 
the Feast of Pentecost were the Apostles filled with the Holy 
Ghost To the Apostles, Christ as living, was not that which 
he was to them subsequently a; the Spirit of the Church, in 
which he became to them for the first time an object for their 
truly spiritual consciousness. On the same principle, we do 
not adopt the right point of view in thinking of Christ only 
as a historical bygone personality. So regarded, the question 
is asked. What arc we to tiiake of his birth, his Father and 
Mother, his early domestic relations, his miracles, etc. *— la 
What is he unspintnaliy regarded? Considered only in respfct 
of hi* talents, character and morality — as a Teacher and so forth 
— we place him in the same category with Socrates and others, 
fhough his morality may be ranted higher But excellence of 
character, morality, ctc- — all this is not Ihc nc pitij uilr^ in the 
fequirements of Spirit— does not enable man to gain the specu- 
lative idea of Spirit for his conreplive farulty If Cfirist i* 
to be looked upon only as an ejccelleni, even impeccable indi- 
vidual, and nothing more» the conception of the Speailsiive 
Idta, of Absolute Truth is ignored. But this is the desider- 
atum, the point from which we have 10 start. Make of Christ 
what you will, exegeticaily, cfiticalTy, bjstorieally — demon- 
strate as you please, how the doctrines of the Church were 
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established by CouncilA atuined currency as thfr restUt of 
this or thai episcopal interest or ipas^on. or origirtated in 
this or thai quarter; — let all such drcum stances have been 
what they might— the onJy conccmiTig question isz What Js the 
Idea or the Truth in and for itself? ^H 

Further, the real attestation of the Divinity of Christ is thc^m 
witness of one's own Spirit — not Miracles; for only Spirit 
r«:ognizes Spiril, The miracles may lead the way to such rec- 
ognition. A miracle implies that the natural course of things as 
interrupted: but it is very much a question of relation what 
we call the " natural course *'; and the phenomena of the ma^^ 
net might under cover of this definition, be reckoned miracu- 
lous. Nor docs the miracle of the Divine Mission of Christ 
prove anything; for Socrates likewise iriroduced a new self- 
consciousness on the part of Spirit, diverse from the traditional 
tenor of men's conceptions. The main question is not hia Di- 
vine Mission but the revelation made in Christ and the puqx}rt 
of his mission. Christ himself blames the Pharisees for desir- 
ing miracles of him, and speaks of false prophets who will per- 
form miracles. 

We have next to consider how the Christian view resulted 
in the formation of the Church, To pursue Che rationale of its 
development from the Idea of Christianity would lead us too 
far, and we have here to indicate only 'he general phases which 
the process assumed. The first phase Is the founding of the 
ChHstf an religion, in which its principle is expressed with un- 
restrained energy, but in the first instance abstraclly. This 
wc find in the Gospels, where the infinity of Spirit — its eleva- 
tion into the spiritual world [as the exclusively true and author- 
ized existence) — !■> the main theme. With transcendent bold- 
ness does Christ stand forth among tlie Jewish people. " Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God," he proclaims tr 
the Sermon on the Mount — a dictum of the noblest simplicity 
and pregnant with an clastic energy of rebound against all t 
adventitious appliances with which the human soul can 
burdened. The pure heart is the domain in which God is ptvs- 
ent to man : he who is Imbued with ihe spirit of this apophthegm 
is armed against all alien bonds and superstitions,- The other 
utterances are of the same tenor : " Blessed are the peacemaW- 
crs: for they shall be called the children of God;" and. 
" Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness" sake; 
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for tbetrs ts the Vingrlom of heaven; " and, "Be ye perfect, 
even u your Father which b in hcavea is pcricct." Christ 
enforces here a completely ttnimstakable requirement Tbe 
infinite exaltation of Spirit to absolute purity is placed at the 
beginning as the foundation of all. The form of the itistni- 
mentality by which that result is to be accomplished is not yet 
given, but the result itself la the subject of an absolute com* 
mand. As regards the relation of this standpoint of Spirit 
to secular existence, we find that spiritual puritv presented as 
the substantial basis, " Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
Lis righteousness, and all things shall be added unto you ; " and, 
" The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with that glory." * Here Christ says that outward suf- 
fcrings, as such, are not to be feared or fled from, for they arc 
nothing as compared with that glory. Further on, this doc- 
trine, as the natural consequence of its appearing in an abstnurt 
form, assumes a poUnical direction. " If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee: if thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee. It is better that 
one of thy numbers should perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into helL* Whatever might disturb the 
purity of the soul, should be destroyed. So in reference to 
property and worldly gain, it is said : " Care not for your life. 
what ye shall eat and drink, nor for your body, what ye shall 
put en, Ts not the life more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment ? Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into bams ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Art ye not much belter than they?" Labor 
lor subsistence is thus reprc^ted: " Wilt thou be perfect, go 
and sell what thou hast, and give it to the poor, so shalt thou 
have a treasure in heaven, and come, follow me." Were this 
precept directly complied with, a social revolution must take 
place ; the poor would become the rich- Of such supreme mo- 
ment, it is implied, is the doctrine of Christ, that all duties and 
moral bonds are" unimportant as compared with it. To a youth 
who wishes to delay the duties of discipleship till he has buried 
his father. Christ says: " Let the dead bury their dead— follow 
thou me/' " He that k)veth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me." He said: "Who is my mother? and who 
are my brethren? and stretched his hand out over his disciples 

' Tbv vthHi Id ib« tvBt occur Id RoBkr tOL r«, krn iht impart of kbit t. u, la 
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«id Mier «d notbcr." Yei« ie i» even aid: ' TMift Ml tkai 
I on C9«fi« ftf ttnd ptoc£ on ikg Ewlk J &m mot cetmg to t^md 
ftact bui tk^ x^otd- For I mm cmmm $0 Mi a mmm ^fgiajf Mt 
iaiMtr^ and the damikur ^gmma ktr wmiker^ md Ifcr wtoikir^ 
m Ign ofomn kff imgku r mtmM . " Here tbKm a an aMne- 
lioo from »ll thai beioagB to ttaSkf, n^ fivn noal bes. Wc 
any tt^ that oowbm krr to be ioood sodi i tT u l ^iiu aary 
iflccf MIS tse Goiprii; lof cvcfynnof lost DBdvcc 
ii maiol ai a natttr of huBftgaw^ ^ worlhf of bd regard, 

TIm De?ct point is the dcrdcpBciil of tfaift prindpfe: mod 
te wbol« bcqod of Htctory U ^ baAory of iti d t T d opmeoL 
Iti first realtzation U thr fonnatkn b^ the ftioidft of Chmc 
of ft Sobct^r—ft Chtirdi- It has been alrcadr rvnvriced tfm 
mAf After the death of Cbrist could the Spirit Gon» vpCMi feii 
frinKU ; that oaAj dwn weic they aUe to eoncOTe the true idea 
of God, tu-> that in Christ man is r c d tane d aod Toooadkd: 
for » bhn the ides of etemiJ truth U reeognted, Ac eisntiBt 
of nan acknawledgcc] to be Spirit, and tlie fact p rocfa ua ied tint 
onlf hf sCripfttn; hnnsclf of his fini liene as and wmcnJ cfing 
himself to pare self-eon»doacQefis, does he attain the tnrth. 
Christ — man as ana — in whaai ibc untty ol God and man has 
appeared, has in his death, and his history £CDcn]lj« himself 
presented the eternal history of Spirit — a hictory which every 
nun has to accomplLih in himself, na order to exist as SpdHt, 
or to become a child of Cod. a dttaen of kns hii^dom. The 
I cMoiMrs of Christ, who cadbm on this pnndple and live in 
Ibe qMtu^ life as their um, form the Ckur<h. which \% tiie 
Kingdom of God. "Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name ^ (i^. " in thr character of partako^ in my being ") 
says ChnU, " there am 1 in the midat of them.* The Clnmii 
ii a real pretnt life in the Spirh of Christ 

It U important that the Christian rellgnn he not Ihnilcd 
to the tcadiitigs of Chnst himself: it is fo the Apostles that 
tfM compl rto d and dereloped trtith is first exUbiled. TUi 
hfi^fItk of thought unralaco itself m the umsttts cotimuajty. 
That comnnintty. in rts first exp cr i c neca. found itaelf sustaiaiBg 
a dooWc relaiioi»— first, a relation to the Roman Worid, aad 
•ecoodtyr to the truth whose dcYe i opment was its ahn. We «1D 
pttnue tbcM different rdaliom separately. 
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The Christian community found itAdf in the Rom^n world, 
and in this world th? uctension of the Oinstian religiofi w^ 
to take plac*. That community must therefore keep iticif re- 
moved from all activity in the Slate — constitute itseH a separate 
company, and not react a^f^inst the decrees, views, and trans- 
actions of the state- But as it was secluded from the stale, and 
consequently did not hold the Emperor for its absolute sover- 
eign, il was the object of persetulion and hatf*. Then was 
manifested that infinite inward liberty which it enjoyed, in tlic 
£rreat steadfastness with which sufferings and sortowt were 
patiently home for ihe sike of the highest truths Jt was less 
the miracles of the Apostles that gave to Chnstianity its out- 
ward eictension and inward strength, than the substance, the 
truth oF the doctrine itself. Christ himself says: " Many wiU 
say to me at that day: Lord, Lord ! have we not pmphesicd 
m thy name, have we not cast out devils in thy name, have we 
not in thy name done many wonderful deeds? Then will ) 
profess unto them : I never knew you, depart from me aU ye 
porkers of iniquity." 

As regards ita other relation, vu., tliat to the Truth, it is 
especially important to remark that the Dcgma — the Thcorcii- 
ca! — was already matured within the Roman World, while we 
find the development of the State from that principle, a much 
later ^owth. The Fathers of the Church and the Councils 
constituted the dogma ; but a chief elemenl in this constitution 
was supplied by the previous development of philosophy. Let 
us examine more closely how the philosophy of the time stood 
related to religion. It has already been remarked thfit the 
Rornan inwardness and subjectivity, which presented itself only 
abstractly, as soulless personality in the exclusive position as- 
sumed by the Fffo, was refined hy the philoao<>hy of Stoidsm 
and SceptiCLMn to the form of Universality. The ground of 
Thought was theref>y reached, and God wag known in Thought 
as the One Infinite. The Vnivcrsal stands here only as an 
unimpoTtani predicate — not itself a Subject, but requiring a 
concrete particular application to make it such. But the One 
and Universal, the Illimitable conceived by fancy, is essentially 

rieftiaj : for measureless conceptions, carrying aH limited ex- 

lence beyond its proper bounds, are indigenous to the East 
Presented in the domain of Tlwught itself, the Oriental One is 
the inviaible and non-scnsucus God of the UraeliUsh people. 
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but whom diey also make am object of concepdon as a person. 
This principle became World- Historical with Christianity. — 
In ihe Roman World, the union of th« East and West had taken 
place in the first instance by means of conquest: it took place 
now inwardly, psychologically* also; — the Spirit o£ the East 
spreading over the Wesi. The worship of Isis and that of 
Mithra had been cxtcTjdcd through the whole Roman Worid; 
Spirit, lost in the outward and in limited aims, yearned after 
an In£nite, But the West desired a deeper, purely inward Unt- 
venality — an Infinile possessed at the same time of positive 
qualities. Again, it was in Egypt — in Alexandria, viz., the 
centre of communication between the East and the West — that 
the problem of the age was proposed for Thought : and the 
adntion now found was — Spirit. There the two principles 
came into scientil^c contact, and were sdentificaUy worked out. 
It is especially remarkable to observe there, learned Jcwa swA 
as Philo, connecting abstract forms of the concrete, which tbey 
derived from Plato and Aristotle, with their conception of the 
Infinite, and recognizing God according to the more concrete 
idea of Spirit, under the definition of the A6rfin. So, also, did 
the profound thinker^ of Alexandria comprehend the unity of 
the Platonic and Aristotelian Philosophy ; and their speculative 
thinking attained those abstract ideas which arc likewise the 
fundamental purport of the Christian religion. The application, 
by way of postulaie, in ihe pagan religton, of ideas recognised 
as true, was a direction which philosophy had already takeo 
amon^ the heathen, Pliti had altogether repudiated the ctirrenl 
mytholog)', and, with h's followers, was accused of Atheism. 
The Altxandrians. on (he contrary, endeavored to demonstrate 
ft speculative truth in the Greek conceptions of the gods: and 
the Emperor Julian the Apostate resumed the attempt, assert- 
ing thai the pagan ceremonials had a strict connection with 
rationality. The heathen fell, as it were, obliged to give to 
their divinities the semblance of something higher than sensu- 
ous conceptions; they therefore attempted to spirittiaJize them. 
Thus much is also certain, that the Greek religion contains a 
degree of Reason; for the substance of Spirit is Reason, and 
its product must be something Rational It makes a difTcrence; 
however, whether Reason is explicitly developed in Religion, 
or merely adtimbrated by it, as constituting its hidden basia. 
And while the decks thus spiritualised their sensuous diviih 
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jtics, tho ChristiaTis also, on ihelr side, sought for a profounder 
sense in llie hJsEorics] part of their religion. Ju£t as PhJlo found 
a deeper import shadowed forth in the Mosaic record, and 
ideaiized what he considered the bare shell of tlie narrativer 
so also did the Christians treat ihetr records — partly wiih a. 
polemic view, but still more largely from a free and spontaneous 
interest in the process- But the instrumentality of philosophy 
in introducing these dogmas injo the QirisUan Religion^ is no 
fluflicient ground for asserting that they were foreign to Chris- 
tianity and had nothing to do with it- It is a matter of perfect 
indifference where a thing originated t the only question U: 
" Is it true in and for itself ? " Many think that by pronouncing 
the doctrine to be Neo-Platonlc, they have ipso facto banished 
jl from Christianity. Whether a Christian doctrine stands ex- 
Bctl/ thus or thus in the Bible — the point to which the exegeti- 
cal scholars of modem times devote all their attention — is not 
Ihe only question. The Letter kills, the Spirit makes alive: 
this they say themselves^ yet pervert the fientiment by taking 
the VMersicnding for the Sfivit. It was the Church that rec- 
ognized and established the dodnnes in question — i-r. the 
Spirit of the Church; and it Is itself an Article of Doctrine: 
" I believe in a Holy Church;"* as Christ himself also said: 
"The Spirit will guide you into all truth." In the Nicene 
Council <A,a 335), was ultimately established » fixed confes- 
sion of faith, lo which we still adhere: this confession had not, 
indeed, a speculative form, but the profoundly speculative is 
most intimately inwoven with the manifestation of Christ him- 
self. Even in Joha («• ^p)(§ ^v Xorfo^ jmI o X0707 i}y trpcK thw 
%^hvt ruU Sm ^v i Xotov) we see the commencement of a pro- 
founder comprehend icn. The profoundest thought is con- 
nected with the personaEity of Christ — with the hisiorieaJ and 
external; and it is the verj' grandeur of the Christian religion 
that, with all this profundity, it is easy of comprehension by 
our consciousness in its outward aspect, while, at the same time, 
it summons us to penetrate deeper. It is thus adapted to every 
grade of culture, and yet salis5es the highest requirements. 

Having spoken of the relation of the Christian community 
to the Roman World on the one sidCn and to tlie (ruth contained 
in its doctrines on the olhcr side, we come to the third point — 
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in which both doctrine and the exiemal world ate concemed— 
^ Church. , The Christian community is the KingdofD of 
Chri&t — its influencing preG«nl Spirit being Christ: for this 
kingdom has aj» actual existence, not a merely ftitnrt one. This 
spiritual actuality lias, therefore, also a phenomenal existence; 
and thatf not only as eonlrastcd nilh heathenism, but with sec- 
ular existence generally. For the Chiirch, as presenting this 
outward existence, is not merely a rtiigion as oppoaed to ati- 
other reJigion, but is al the same time a particular form of 
secular exisiente, occupying a place side by side with other 
secular existence. The religious existence of tlie Church is 
governed by Christ: the secular side of its government is toft 
to the free choice of the members ihemselve*. Into this kin^ 
dom of ijoA^ an organization must be introduced. In the first 
instance, all the members know themselves tilled with the 
Spirit; tlie whole community perceives the truth and gives ex- 
pression to it; yet. together with ibis common participation 
c# spiritual influence, arises the necessity of a presidency of 
guidance and teaching — a body distirct from the community 
at large- Tlrosc are chosen as presidents who are distingul^ed 
for taJenls, character, fervor of piety, a holy life, learning, ftnd 
culture generally. The presidents — those who have a superior 
acquaintance wtlh that substantial Life of which all are par- 
takers, and who are instructors in that Life — thf>sc who estab- 
lish what is truth, anil those who dispense its enjoyment — are 
distinguislicd from the comniunily at targe, as persons en- 
dowed with knowledge and governing power are from (lie gov- 
erned. To the intelhgent presiding body, the Spirit comes in 
a fully revealed and rxpltcU form : in the mass of the comran- 
rity that Spirit is only imptkit. While, therefore, in the pre- 
siding body, the Spirit exists as self-appredating and seU- 
cognizant. it becomes an autliority m spiritual as well as in 
secular matters— an authority for the truth and for the reUtion 
of each individual to the truth, determining how he should 
conduct himself bo as to act in accordance with the Trulk This 
distinction occasions the rise of an EcclcsiasHcai Kingdom in 
the Kingdom of God, Such a distinction is inevftabfe; but the 
existence of an authoritative goverameot for the Spiritual, 
when closely examined^ shows that human subjectivity in its 
proper form has not yet developed itself. In ihe heart, indeed, 
the evil will is surrenderedj but the will, as human, is not yet 
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interpenetrated b>' the Deity; the human will Iz emandpat^d 
only abstractly — uol in its cmicrele reality — for tVip whole ae- 
quel of History is occupied wUh the realization of this concrclt 
Freedom, Vp to thi« point, finite Freedom has been onJjr an- 
nuUed, to make way for infinite Freedom, The latter his not 
yet penetrated secular existence with its rayi. Subjective 
Freedom has not yet attained validity aa such: Insight [specu- 
lative conviction] does not yet rest on a basis of its own, but 
li content to inhere in the tpint of an extrinsic authority. That 
,Sfiritual [geii^g] kingdom has, therefore, atstimed the shape 
of an EcciesiijslUai [geisilich] one, at the relation of the snb- 
itantial being and essence of Spirit to human Freedom. Be- 
sides the interior organieation already mentioned, we find the 
'Christian community assuming also a detinite external posi- 
tion, and becoming the possessor of property ol its own. As 
property belonging to the spiritual world, it is prastxmed to 
renjoy special protection; and the immediate inference from 
this i&, that the Church has no dues to pay to the state, and that 
eccleBiasticai persona are not amenable to the jurUdicbon of 
the secular courts. This emails the government by the Church 
hsclf of ecclesiaitical property and ecclesiastical persona. Thus 
there originates with the Church the contrasted spectacle ol 
a body coniisliag only of private persons and the power of the 
Emperor on the secuiar side; — on the other side, the perfect 
democracy of the spiritual community, choosing its own presi- 
dent. Priestly consccrationp howerer, «oon changes this de- 
mocracy into aristocracy ; — though the further development of 
the Chnrch does not belong to the period now under considera' 
tion, bui must be referred to the world of a later date. 

It was then through the Christian Religion thmt the Absolute 
Idea of God, in its true conception, attained consciousness. 
Here Man, too, finda himself comprehended in his true nai-are, 
given in the specific conception of "the Son." Man, finite 
when regarded fi>r himself, is yet at the same tmie the Image 
of God and a fountain of infinity in himself- He is the object 
of his own existence — has in himself an infinite valttc, an eter- 
nal destiny. Consequently he has his true home in a super- 
sensuous world — an infinite subjectivity, gained only by a rupt- 
ure with mere Natural existence and volition, and by his labor 
to break their power within him. This is religious self-con- 
sciousness. But in order to enter the sphere and display the 
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active vitality of that rdigkm^ life b umanit y mat 
capable of it. This capabaliiy is the fttM^uv for that A ^p^ w . 
Wbzt therefore rHmirift to br toitsidpred is, those cooditions 
■>f ttumanttY which arc the accessary coroUari' ^ 1^ considcja- 
tion thai M^n is Absolute Self-cocksdoufoe^s — his Spirittul 
naiure bdng the staitiiig-poiat and pieaiqifiaatioiL The» mo- 
didonj arc UmoucIvcs not yet of a o j a cjct e order, but nc^ly 
the first abstrott ffiticipirs, whidi are won by the ioftruiiia- 
tality of the Christian ReligiMt for the stcuiar Staffs First, 
Miidct ChristiaiiLly Slavery is impossible; for man is nun — 
in the abstract essence of his nature — is contemptaied in God; 
each unit of mankind is an object of the grace of God and of 
the Divme poipoM : " Cod will have all mat to be aavcd.** 
Utterly exdading all ^>eciahty, therefore, nun, in and for him- 
*elf — in his simple quahty of man — has inJuiite value ; and this 
infinite value abolishes, ipso fato, all particularity attaching to 
binh or country. The other, the second principle, regards the 
subjectivity of man in its bearing on ihe FortuitouB — on Chance 
Humanity has this sphere of free Spirituality in and for itself, 
and everything else mu^t proceed froin it. The place appro- 
prialcd to the abode and presence of the Divine Siwril— *he 
sphere in question — is Spiritual Subjectivity, and is consti- 
tufcd the jriace to which all contingency ti amenable. It fol- 
lows thence, that vihat we observed among the Greeks as a form 
of Cusiocnary Morality, cannot maintain its position in the 
Cliristian world. For that morality is spontaneous unreHected 
Wont; while the Girrstian principle is independent aubjectiv- 
ity^lhe soil on which grows the True. Now an unrcflccted ^i 
morality cannot continue to hold its ground against the prin«^H 
ciplc of Subjective Freedom, Greek Freedom was that of^^ 
Hap and "Genius"; it was ttiU conditioned by Slaves and 
Oracles; but now the principle of absotute Freedom in God 
fnakc5 jts appearance. Man now no longer sustains the rela- 
tion of Dependence, but of Love — in the consciousness that he 
19 a partaker in the Divine existence. In regard to particular 
aims [such as the Greeks referred lo oracular decision], man 
now fonns hie own determinations and recognizes himsdf ai 
plenipotentiary in regard to all finite existence. All that is spe- 
cial retreats into the background before that Spiritual sphere 
of subjectivity, which takes a secondary position only in pres- 
ence of the Divine Spirit. Tlie superstition of oracles anil 
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auspices is iherchy entirely abroga(edi Man is recogfniwd as 
the absolute authority in crises of decision. 

It is the two principles just treated of, that now attach to 
Spirit in this its self-containeJ phase. The inner shrine of 
roan is designed, on the one hand, to train the citizen of the 
religious life to bring himself into harmony with the Spirit of 
God; on the other hand, this is the paint du depart for deter* 
mining secular relations^ anU its condition is the theme of Chris- 
tian History, The change which piety effects must not remain 
concealed in the recesses of the heart, but must become an 
actual, present world, complying: witli the conditions pre- 
scribed by that Absolute Spirits Piety of heart does not, prr sf, 
involve the submission of the subjective will, in ils external 
relations, to that piety. On the contrary we see all passions in- 
creasingly rampant in the sphere of reality, because that sphere 
is looked down upon with contempt, froin the lofty position 
attained by the world of mind, as one destitute of all claim and 
value. The problem to be solved is therefore the imbuing oi the 
iphere of [ordinary] unreflecied Spiritual existence, with the 
Ycf^a of Spirit- A general observation here suggests itself. From 
time immemorial it has been customary to assume an opposition 
between Reason and Religion, as also between Religion and the 
IVorld; but on investigation this turns om to be only a Jw- 
linction. Reason in general is the Positive Existence [Wesen) 
of Spirit, divine as well as human. The distinction between 
Religion and the World is only this — that Religion as such, 19 
Reason in the soul and heart — that it is a temple in which Truth 
and Freedom in God are presented to the conceptive farnlty; 
the State, on the other hand, regulated by the selfsame Reason, 
is a temple of Human Freedom concerned with the perception 
and volition of a reality, whose purport may itself be called 
divine. Thus Freedom in the State is preserved and estab^ 
lished by Religion, since moral rectitude in the State is only 
the carrying out of that which constitutes the fundamental 
principle of Religion. The process displayed in History is only 
the manifestation of Religion as Human Reason — the produc* 
tion of the religious principle which dwells in the heart of man, 
under the form of Secular Freedom. Thus the discord between 
the inner life of the heart and the actual world is removed. To 
realize this ts, however, the vocation of another people^-or 
other peoples — vii„ the German. In ancient Rome itself, Oin^- 
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Chapter m. — The Bjianthie Emfdn 

With Cofutaotuiir tbc Great the Chnstian religion 
the throne of the empire. He was followed by a wa cc gaaioQ oC 
Christian Emptrors, interrupted only by Jtiliao — who however, 
could do but little for the prostrate andent faith. The Roman 
Empire embraced the whole dnlized earth, from the Western 
Ocon to the Tigris — Irom the interior of Alrka, to the Danube 
(P^noonia, Dacia). CfaristianJiy soon spread through ihe 
length and breadth of this coormoos realm. Rome had long 
ccafed to be the exdusive residetioe of the Emperors. Many 
of Cotutanline^s preiJeces&ors had redded in Milan or other 
places : atid be himsctf established a second court in the andcat 
Bytantium, which received the name of ConGtantinople. From 
the first ITS popuIaricFn consisted chieily of Christians, and Coa- 
fitantirc iavL&hed every appliance to render this new abode cqoal 
in £plendor to the old. The empire still remained in its ioltgrity 
liU Theodo^ms the Great made permanent a «eparatioti that 
had been only occasional, ard divided it between his two son^- 
Tbe rdgn of Tboodosjus dispUyed the last faint glimoier of 
that splendor which had glorified tlie Roman world. Under 
him the pagan lemples were shut, the sacrifices and ccrenxmies 
abolished, and paganism itself forbidden: gradually however 
it entirely vanished of itself. The heathen oramrs of the time 
cannot sufficiently express their wonder and astonishment 4t 
the monstrous contrast between the days of their forefathers 
and their own. "Our Tcmpks have become Tombs. The 
places which were formerly adonted with the holy statues of 
the Gods are now covered with sacred bones (rehcs of the 
Martyrs) ; men who have suffered a shameful death for thdr 
crimes, whose bodies are covered with stripes, and whose beads 
have been embalmed, are the object of vi^neration-" All that 
was contemned is exalted; all that was formerly revered, is 
trodden in the dust. The laat of the pagans express this etwt- 
mous contrast with profound lamentation. 

Thc Roman Empire was divided between the two aona of 
Theodoaius, The elder, Arcadius, recdved the Eastern Em- 
pire : — Ancient Greece, with Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt ; 
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the yoim^r, Honcrius, the Western :— Italy, Afnca, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain- Immediately afttr the death of Theodosius, 
ounfusian enttred, and ihe Roman provinces were overwhelmed 
by alien peoples. Already, under th'' Emperor Valcns, Ihe Visi- 
goths, pressed by the Huns, had sohcited a domicile on Ihe 
hither side of the Danube. This was gramed them, on the con- 
dition that they should defend the border provinces of the em- 
pire. But maltreatment roused them to revolt. Valens was 
beaten and fell on the field. The later emperors paid court to 
the leader of these Goths. Alanc. the bold Gothic Chief, turned 
his arms against Italy. Stilieho^ the general and minister of 
Hononus, stayed Ms course A.n 403, by the battle of Pollentia, 
as at a later date he also routed Radagai^us, leader of the 
Alans, Suevi, and others. Alaric now attacked Gaul and Spain, 
and on Ihe fall of Sliliclw returned 10 Italy, Rome was stormed 
and plundered by him a^\X 41D- Afterwards Attila advanced 
on it with the terrible might of the Hons— one ol those purely 
Oriental phenomena, which, like a mere storm -torrent, rise to 
a furious height and bear down everything in iheir course, but 
in a bncf space arc so completely spent, that nothing is seen of 
them but the traces they have left in Ihe ruins which they have 
cxcasioned. Atiila pressed into Gaul, where. A,o. ^s^' * vig- 
orous resistance was offered him by -^tius, near Chalons on 
the Marne. Victory remained doubtful. Atlila subsequently 
marclied upon Italy and died iti the year 453, Soon afterwards 
however Rome was taken and plundered by the Vandals under 
Gensenc. Finally, Ihe dignity of the Western Emperors be- 
came a farce, and their empty title was abolished by Odoacer. 
King of the Heruli. 

The Eastern Empire long survived, and in the West a new 
Christian population was forme^l from the invading barbarian 
hordes. Chnstianiiy had at first kepi aloof from the state, and 
the development which it experienced related to doctrine, in- 
ternal orgamiation, discipline, etc. But now n had become 
cicminarti: it was now a polilical power, a pohtical motive. 
We now see Christianity under two forms; on the one side 
barbarian nations whose ct^lturu was yet to begiT?, who have 
to acquire the verj' rudiments of science, law, and polity; on 
o4her side civilixed peoples in possession of Greek science and 
a highly refined Oriental culture. \funiLipaI legislation among 
them was complete — having reached the highest perfection 
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through the labors of the great Roman jurisconsults; so that 
the carpus juris rouipilcd al ihc instance of the Eniperor Jus- 
linian, slilJ excites the admiration of the world. Here the 
Christian religion is placed in the midst of a developed dvilira- 
tion, which did not proceed from it. Theic^ on the contraiy, 
the process of culture lias its very hrst step stin to take, and 
that within the sphere of Christianity. 

Thc^ two cttipirca, therefore, present a most reniarkaf>le 
contrast, in which we have before our eyes a grand cxainplc 
of the necessity of a people's having its culture deveioftd in the 
spirit of the Christian religion. TTie history of the highly 
civihzed Eastern Empire — where as we might suppose, the 
Spirit of Christianity could be taken up in its truth and puri^ 
^-exhibits to us a millennial series of uninterrupted crimes, 
weaknesses, bescncfses and want of principle ; a most repulsive 
and consequently a most uninteresting picture. It is evident 
here, how Christianity may be abstract, and how as such it is 
powerless, on account of its very purity and intrinsic spiritual- 
ity. It may even be entirely separated from the World, as €.£, 
in Monasticisni' — which originated in E^ypt- It is a commoD 
notion and saying, in reference to the power of Religion, aV 
stractly considered, over the hearts of men, that if Christian 
love were universal, private and political life would both be 
perfect, and the state of mankind would be thoroughly r^lit- 
eous and moral. Such representations may be a pious tWjA, 
hut do not possess truth; for religion is something iniemal, 
having to do with conscience alone. To it all the pas.slons and 
desires arc opposed, and in order that heart, will, intelligence 
may become true, they must tw thoroughly educated; Right 
must become Custom — Habit; practical aaivity must be ele- 
vated to rational action ; the State must have a rational organ- 
iraiion, and then at length dots the will of individuals become 
a truly righteous one. Light shining in darkness may perhaps 
give color, but not a picture animated by Spirit. The Byzantine 
Empire is a grand example of how the Chrisitau religion may 
maintain an abstract charcictcr among a cultivated people, if 
the whole organization of the State and of the Laws is not 
reconstructed in harmony with its principle. At Byzantium 
Christianity liad fallen into iIk liands of the dregs of the popu- 
lation — the lawless mob. Popular license on the one side an<] 
courilj/ l>asenesi on the other side, take refuge under the sane- 
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ticm of religion, and degrade the latter to a disgusting object. 
Id regard lo religion, two imeres[s obtained prominence: firat, 
the settlement of doctrine; and secondly, the appointment to 
ecclesiastica] offices. The settlement of doctrine pertained to 
the CoundLs and Church auihoriiies; but the principle o£ 
Christianity is Freedom — subjective insight. These matters 
therefore, were special subjects of contention for the populace; 
violent civil wars arose, and everywhere might be witnessed 
scenes of murder, conflagration and pillage, perpetrated in the 
cause of Christian dogmas, A famous schism eg, occurred 
in reference to the dogma of the Tfit^4irftov. The words read ; 
" Holy, Holy. Holy, is the Lord God of Zcbaoih." To this, one 
party, in honor of Christ, added—" who was crucified for us/' 
Another party rejected the addition, and sanguinary struggles 
ensued. In the contest on the question whether Chri.st were 
6/Moimt>9 or oftoioC^w^ — that is of Ih^ iam€ or of similar nat- 
ure with God — the one letter i cost many thousands their lives. 
Especially notorious arc the contentions about Images, in which 
it often happened, that the Emperor declared for the images 
and the Patriarch against, or conversely. Streatns of blood 
flowed as the result, Gregory Nazianien says somewhere; 
"This city (Constantinople,) is full of handicraftsmen and 
slaves, who are all profound thecJogians, and preach in their 
workshops and in the streets. H you want a man to change 
a piece of silver, he instructs you in what consists the distinc- 
tion between the Father and the Son: if you ask tlie price of a 
loaf of bread, you receive for answer — that the Son is inferior 
to the Father; and if you ask, whether the bread is ready, the 
rejoinder is that the genesis of the Son was from Nothing.* 
TTie Idea of Spirit contained in this doctrine was thus treated 
in an utterly unspiritual manner. The appointment to the 
Patriarchate at Constantinople, Antioch and Alexandria, and 
the jealousy and ambition of the Patriarchs likewist occasioned 
many intestine struggles. To all these religions contentions 
was added the interest in the gladiators and their combats, and 
in the parties of the bitie and green color, which likewise occa- 
sioned the bloodiest encounters; a sign of the moat fearful 
degradation, as proving that all feeling for what is serious an<l 
elevated is lost, and thai the delirium of religimis passion is 
quite consistent with an appetite for gross and barbarous spec- 
tacles. 
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The chid pcinu in the Qimtias rcIigi^>Q were at last, hy de- 
gree*, estabtifihed by the Councils, Tbe Oiristian* of ibe By- 
lantiDc dnpirr icnumcil surk ir the drt:juii of supcrsthtoc^ — 
persisting m blind obedience to tbe Patrisrchs and tbe priest- 
hood. laiage-Wor«hi[», to vhich we allwlcd above, occa^ooed 
the most violmt struggles and stonns. The bvavc Emperor 
l.eo the Isaurian in puticaJar, persecuted im^t^ «itb ibe 
greatest obstiaac^rj and tn tbe year 754, Image^Wonbip waa 
declared by a Cotmd] 10 be an imremioo of tbe deriL Never- 
thdess. in tbe year 787 tbe Empress Irene had it restored nsder 
the autbority of a Nkene Coondl. and tbe Empress Tbeodofa 
dc&aitivdy c^ubli&bcd il '-proceedings against k^ "*"'—**■ wilh 
energetic rigot. Tbe iconoclastic Patriardi r cceiifcd two liB^ 
dred btoMs, the bJshops trembled, tbe nxnks e>iilied« and ihe 
mcvory of this oithodox piocrrdiog was cdebcaicd bj an an- 
aoil ecdesxasbcal festivaL Tbe Wc^ oa the ccvKrary. reps- 
diated I mage- Worship as late as tbe year 79^ in tbe Ctiwtnt 
bdd at Frankfoot i and, tboogb irttMng ^ inagea, falnoed 
most severely tbe superstitioo of tbe Greeks. Not tiH tbe hter 
Middle Age* «tid Inage-Wordiqx meet with iinmriil adoptioo 
as the result of qinet and slow advaoccsu 

The Bytaatme Empiie was tfaos dnt»ctcd by r**iTftai of al 
kinds a^kim, aiul pro^^ by fbe harbartan«'-ft> whon tbe Eo^ 
pcrofs coald offer bot fceUc resistance^— ceuAv^il TW TexEm 
was m a ooodinoa of perpetaal insecamy. Its gcixTal upect 
ftfesents a dognstiiig pioure of knbecibty ; wrvft^ed, toy, t&> 
sane pasBons, stiie tbe growtb of afl t&at b no^ ki tkx^Ka* 
deedk and pemoa. Rcbefion en tbe pm of g— tWt, ikpooj 
ikva of tbe Eoipervn by tbdt acaas or thm^gk ifte imi^^m ^ 
of tbe coDftiers, asga i «mrk« or xinifianng, ^ tbe Ei^aon 

to htsta and ab oM>oa>ir»s of itt Irrwfa lULh uc ife aosoc* 
wbkb History ben brings beievie ns: tfi ai liin aluui ife 
■idde of te £iteeotb asdary (xil u^jV— dv* rataen f^Cce 
rf fli- ran — '^-y^— ■* ' — r"n bftimr ifa i^tii ed 
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THE Gtnnan Spirit is the Spirit of the new World, Tta 
aim is the realization of absolute Truth a^ the unilimited 
self-detenrtination of Freedom — that Freedom which 
has its own absolute form ilaelf as its purport.* The destiny 
of the German peoples is, to be the bearers of the Christian 
principle. The principle of Spiritual Freedoni— of Reconcilia- 
tion [of the Objective and Subjective], was introduced into the 
still simple, unformed minds of those peoples; and the part as- 
signed tliem ill the service of the World-Spirit was that of not 
merely possessing the Idea of Freedom as the substratum of 
their religious conceptions, but of producing it in free and 
spontannjus developments from their subjective self-con scion a- 
liess. 

In enterinfT on the task of dividing the German World into 
its natural periods, we must remark that we have not. as was 
the case in treating of the Greeks and Romans, a double cx-er- 
nal relation — backwards to an earlier Wo rid -Historical people, 
and forwards to a later ore — to guide us. History shows that 
the process of development among the peoples now under con- 
sideration, was an altogether different one. The Greeks and 
Komans had reached maturity within, ere they directed their 
energies outwards. The Germans, on the contrary, began with 
>elf' diffusion — deluging the world, and overpowering in their 
course the inwardly rotten, hollow political fabrics of the civil- 
tied nations. Only then did their dtrvdopmcnt begin, kindled 
by a foreign culture, a foreign religion, polity and legislation. 
The process of culture they underwent consisted in taking up 
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' JDragn iliMfcia*! tnd rrrhviiTTly amaJgarmting xban vrith tbdr 
own ivtioori Efc Tbos tbdr hislory pttxoU an iotrovcr- 
sicA — tlw vCtncboa of alkn fomu of life and tbc bringfing 
tixsr to bvar i^m thcrr ovm. In the Crusades, indeed, and 
ift Ifac dbcoytfy of Amcrio. the Western World dinxtol its 
CBCfcic* ootwrnfe. B«t it was not tfaos brought m oonUct 
vith a WorU-HblDncal people thai had preceded it ; it did dM 
dMpOBioa a priodfik that had previoostT govcm»l the world. 
TIk filttkn to u cxtmcoas princi ple berc onty accomponUj 
tdoca noC ^wfttaftf] the history — does not br^ng with h essen- 
tial d m a ge ^ m the otfarc ol those osnditioQs which character- 
iae the peofaks ta qnestiont bat rather wean the aspect of tn- 
tenyi evotntioci.* — The rdatkn to ocber co<nntnes and periods 
b Umu eoCirtly diffcrcoE from that Aiiftlained by the Greeks and 
Ronaa&s. For the QtnsttiB worid is the world of completion ; 
the grand prtncipfe cf being is realiied, consequently the end 
of days U folly cocnc- The Idea can discover in Christianity 
DO point in the aspirations of Spint that is not sacis&ed. For 
its individual members, the Church is, it is true, a prquraUon 
for an eternai state as ^O'^rtinhmg future; since the units who 
compose it. in their isolated and several capacity, occupy a po^i- 
tkxi of particularity: but tbe Church has also the Spirit of 
God actually pirsent in h, it forgives tbe sinner and is a present 
Idngdoo) of heaven. Thus the Christian World has no absolute 
existence outside its sphere, bm only a relative ore which is 
already impbdlly liaoNfiushed, and in respect to which ita only 
cotie em a to mike it apparent that tlus conquest has taken 
ptaoe. Hence it follows that an external reference ceases to 
be the dmsctrnslK: ctonent detennining the epochs ol the mod- 
em world We have therefore to look for another principle of 
dtvisioii- 

The Gennan World took up tbe Roman culture and religion 
in their completed form. There was indeed a German and 
Northern religion » but it had by no means taken deep rooi in 
the soul; Tacitus therefore calls fhe Germans: " Securi ad- 
vtrsus Deos." The Christian Religion which they adopted, had 
received from Coundls and Fathers of the Church, who pos- 
sessed the whole cullure, and in partictilar, the phik>sophy of 
the Greek and Roman World, a perfected dogmatic system j 
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tfi^ Cliurch, too, had a completely developed hierarchVi To 
the TiatiFe tongue of the Germans, ihe Church likewise opposed 
one perfectly developed — the Latia. In art and philosophy a 
similar alien influence predominated. What of Alexandrian 
and of formal Aristotelian phiTosophy W3& still preserved in the 
writings of Boethius and elsewhere, became the Hxed basis of 
speculative thought in the West for many centuries. The same 
principle holds in r^ard to the form of the secular sovereignty. 
Gothic and other chiefs gave themsdves the name of Roman 
Patricians, and at a later date the Roman Empire was restored. 
Tlius the German world appears, sirpcrficially, to be only a 
continuation of the Roman. But there lived in it an entirely 
Mtw Spifif, through which the World was to be regenerated — 
the free Spirit, viz, which reposes on itself — ihe absolutely sc-lf- 
dctcrmi nation (Eigensinn] of subjectivity. To this self-in- 
volved subjectivity, the corresponding objectivity [Inhalt] 
stands opposed as absolutely alien. The distinction and amilh- 
csis which is evolved from these principles* is that of Church 
and StaU. On the one side, the Church develops itself, as the 
embodiment of absolute Truth; for it is the consciousness of 
this truth, and at the same time the agency for rendering tlic 
Individual harmonious with it. On the other side stands sec- 
ular consciousness, which, with its aims, occupies the world 
of Limitation — the Stale, based on Heart [emotional and thence 
sociai affections] or mutual confidence and subjectivity genur- 
ally. European history is the ciithibition of the growth of eacli 
of these principles severally, in Church and State; then of an 
antithesis on the part of both- — not on[y of the one to the other, 
but appearing within the sphere of each of ihcsc bodies them- 
selves (since each of them is itself a totality] ; lastly, of the 
harmonizing of the antichesis- 

The three^ periods of this world will have to be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

The Hrst begins with the appearance of the German Nations 
in the Roman Empire — the incipient development of these peo- 
ples, converts to Christianity, and now established in the pos- 
session of the West. Their barbarous and simple character 
prevents this initial period from possessing any great interest. 
The Christian world then presents itself as " Christendom "— 
one mass, in which the Spiritual and the Secular form only dif- 
ferent aspects. This epoch cxlcnUs to Charlemagne. 
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Tht second f triad derdofn the Ivo «d» of the uUtAcM to 
» It^talij aMkMqueotial iadcpaukBC« «ul oppostkn — ibe 
Qnutfa for itfdf as x Theocracy, and the Stile for itsetf is & 
Ftudal Moncrchy. Charlenogne bad formed gm. iIUsdcc wiUi 
the HtAy See agairut the Locnbatds and tbc bctkins of thr 
noUes ia Roinc. A unkni tbos arose between dx 5|MnttaaJ mad 
the aecnlar power, and a kii^dom of beaven oo eatth prMmsed 
to foUow tn liic wake of fh:^ condlialion. But Just at thiis tinir, 
instead of a spiritual kii^oni of heaven, Ihc inwardoc»iS of tbc 
Christian principle wears the appearance of bein^^ altogether 
directed oat^ards and leaving its proper sphere^ Christian 
FfMdon is perverted to its rer>^ opposite, both in a rdigkoua 
and secular respect ; on the one hand to die severest booda|^, 
on tbc f)dier hand lo the raoist inunofal excess — a barivarous 
intensity of every passion- In this period two aspects of sodc^ 
ar^ to be especially nodced ' Ihe first is the formation of states 
— BOpcrior and inferior suzerainties exhibiting a regulated sob- 
ordination, so that every relation becomes a fimtly-fijced p«ivttle 
right, exduding a sense of nniversaltty. ThiJ regained stib- 
ordination appears in the Feudal Systtm^ The second aspect 
f^-esents the antithesis of Church and Sialt. This antithesia 
exiAts solely because the CfauTch, to whose manageiTkeot the 
Spiritual was committed, itself sinks down into every Idnd of 
worldliness — a worldliness which appears only the more de- 
testable, because all passions assume the sanction of religion. 

The time of Charles Vs reign— 1,*„ the first half of the 
sixteenth century— form* the end of the second* and !ike«^Ae 
the beginning of the third ptriod. Secularity appears now as 
gaining a consciousness of its intrinsic worth — becomes aware 
o£ its having a value of its own in the morality, rectitude, prob- 
ity and activity of man. The consciousness of independent 
validity is aroused through Ihc restoration of Christian free- 
dom. The Chrisiian principle has now passed through tbc 
terrible discipline of culture, and it first attains truth and reality 
Ibrough the Reformation. This third period of the Gemian 
World extends from the Reformatioa to our own times. The 
principle of Free Spirit is here made the banner of the World, 
and from this principle are evolved the universal anoma of 
Reuonp Fofiaal Thought — the Understanding — had been ilr 
ready developed; but Thought received its true materia] first 
witii the Reformatioti, through the rcvivisccnt coacretc oon* 
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KJousne^s of Free Spirit. Fiom ihat qjoch Thoughi began 
la gain a cultxirc properly its own: principles were derived 
from it which were to be the norm for the constitution of tlic 
State, Political life was now to be consciously reguJatcd by 
Reason. Customary morality, traditional usage lost its vaMil- 
jty; the variouE claims insiited upon, must prove Ihetr legit- 
imacy as based on rational principles. Not tJll tbis era is ihe 
Freedom of Spirit realised. 

We may distin^ish these periods afi Kingdoms of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit-* The Kingdom of the Father is the 
consQtidated, undistinguished mass, presenting a self 'repeating 
cycle, mere change — like that sovereignty of Cbronos engiilfing 
bis offspring. The Kingdom of the Son is the manifestation 
of God merely in a relation to secular existence— shining upon 
it as upon an alien object. The Kingdom of the Spirit is the 
barmonizing of the antithesis. 

These epochs may be also compared with the earlier em- 
pires. In the German aeon, as the realm of Totality, we see the 
ilislinct Ttpciition of ihe £arlier epocfis. Charlemagne's time 
may be compared with the Persian Empire ; it is the period Of 
substantial unity — this unity having its foundation in the inner 
man, the Heart, and both In tbe Spiritual and the Secular stitl 
abiding in its simplicity. 

To the Greek world and it» merely id€ot unity, the time pre- 
ceding Charles V answers; where real unity no longer Gtists, 
because all phases of particularity have become fixed in privi- 
leges and peculiar rights. As in the tmerior of the reafms them- 
selves, the different estates of the realm, with their aevcral 
claims, arc isolated, so do the various stales in their foreign 
aspects occupy a merely exfirual relation lo each other, A 
diplomaiU policy arises, which in the interest of a European 
balance of power, unites lliem xviih and agaimi each other. 
It is the time in which the world becomes clear and manifest 
to itself (Discovery of America), So too does consciousness 
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gftin dcaniess tn the wi p enffi wiotia world aad ftt ftcl m g IL 
Sal»tani>^ objective ntigian bving^ it^^lf to n g Bau D u* dnmrss 
lothcicaMVKticlaneDt (Choitao .Xn in the age of Pope Ij«o)* 
and alao bccofnefl dear to ittcU in the deaient of kmoct troth. 
We may cortrpare this time with that of Pcrides. The ten^ 
vcfsioD of Spirit begins (Socrates — Lather), tbot^ Pmdet 
is wanting tn this epoch. Charles V possesMi enonnoos pos- 
sibilities in pQqnt of outward appliances, and appears ^N^^^fat? 
in his power; btit the inner spirit of Pcrides, and therefore the 
abftolttte means ni establishing a free Bovereignt)-, are ao4 m him. 
This is the epoch when Spirit becomes cfcar to itsrfi in aepar^ 
tions occurring in the realm of reality; now the distinct de- 
ments of the German world manifest their essential nature. 

The third epoch may be cocrpared with the Roman Wodd, 
The unity of a universal principle is here quite a^ decidedly 
present, yet not as the onity of abstract universal sorereignty, 
but as the Hegemony of 5elf<ogni7ant Thought The an- 
thoiily Gf Rational Aun is atikno^ledg^, and privileges and 
particularities melt away before the common object of the 
Siate^ Peoples will the Right in and for itself; regard is not 
had exclusively to particular conventions between nations, but 
principles enter into the considerations with which diplomacy 
is occupied. As little can Religion maintain itself apart from 
Tliought, bui cilhcr advances to the comprehension of ihe Idea, 
or, compelled by thought itself, becomes intensive belief — or 
lastly, from despair of finding itself at home in thought, fiee» 
back from it in pious honor, and bccomca Superstition. 



SECTION I 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN GERMAN 

WORLD 

ClULpter I— The fiartMiian Kip-Adosj 

RESPECTING this first period, wc have on the whole 
litUc to Siy, for it affortls ua comparatively slight matt- 
rials for reflection. We will not follow the Gertnans 
back into their forests, nor investigate the origin of their migra- 
tions. Those forests of theirs have always passed for the abodes 
of Iree peoples, and Tacitus sketched hia celebrated picture of 
Gennany with a certain love and longing — contrasting it with 
the corruption and artificiality of that world to whidi he himself 
bclongred But we must not on this account regard Mich a state 
of barbarism as an exalted one, or fall into some such error 
as Rousseau's, who represents the condition of the American 
uragca as one in which man is in possession of true freedom. 
Certainly there is an immense amotmt of misfortune and eor- 
row of which the savage knows nothing: but this is a merely 
negative advantage, while freedom is essentiBl positive. It is 
only the blessings conferred hy affirmative freedom that arc 
regarded as such in the highest grade of consciousness. 

Our fint acquaintance with the Germans finds each individual 
enjoying an independent freedom; and yet there is a certain 
community of feeling and interest, though not yet matured to 
a political condition. Next we see them inundating the Roman 
empire- It was partly (be fertility of its domains, partly the 
necessity of seeking other habitations, that furnished the in* 
citing cause. In spite of the wars in which they engage with 
the Romans, individuals, and even entire dans, etiter their 
service as soldiers. Even so early as the battle cf Pharsalia we 
find German cavalry united with the Roman forces of Cafsar, 
In military acrvice and intercourse with dviliEed peoples, they 
became acquainted with their advantages — advantages tending 
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to the enjoyment and convenience of life, but also, and prioo- 
pally, Uiosc of metiUl cuLtivatton. Id the later emigratiooA, 
trany naiiuus — some entirely, others partially — remimetl be- 
hind m their original abodes^ 

Accordingly, a distinction mmt be made between tlic Genuui 
nations who remained in their andent hab]tii[.bn£ and those 
Vblia spread tbentselvcs ov^r the Roman empire, and mtngtcd 
w([h the conquered peoples. Since in their migratory expedi- 
tions the Germans attached tbem»eli-es to their leaders of Ibeir 
ov^n frre choioe. we find & pecidtar dupIicdLe condition of lIh: 
great Teutonic familica (£ia«(cm and We»iem Goths; Goths 
inalJpartscf the ¥forid and in their original coimuy; Scsndi' 
naviant and Normans in Narway, btit also aippcamig a& 
knightljr adventurers in the wide worid). However diSerent 
unffitt be tbe ftte« of theae peoples titey nevertheless had one 
aim in commoo to pitictirc tbem&dires possessions, and to 
develop theronJTta la Ibe dtredion of po^tkal orgaoiabon. 
This prdc««i of pmlli is e^oattj dttncaeristic of aD. In tfie 
West— in Sp^ an4 EHvt^al-fbc Svcvi «l Vandab art the 
6rst aetiletvt bat an nbdncd and djlfprmgiuj by tbe Visigoths. 
A great J'&figoCUr hi ng tk Mn «m aoilMwd, co wfudi Spain, 
PonugaLawlapartof Soa^hcniFkiBcebelDiv^cd. Thcsimnd 
Wactan m Am qI ^ f tvaka— a mme wlMGh, Crmp dw end 
of Ike scead chcvi^, «ai gmn m i*"»—pi to the IstwoBflan 
met* bctwtt the I^tne aad the Wcaa Jhcf eatabJAcd 
th u w uhu Wt m a a *t MoMftt mi4 «» ScfeeM, md aadcr 
thrir Igafcr. Qn^ preasvd fa raaid wmo Oad aa &t as ifac 
Udm Htaltaraar^KaaeHtibeRMfaMAeUMcrltWac. 

TW^M listen bdat 
atihg O iaa n tfi i ^ltf, f i i Bi lhy 
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kind of parlition wdll between FrAiicr ^nd Gemiacy. Tlic 
Angles <uid Siixons entered Briuiti and reduced it under their 
flWAy. Subsequently, (he Normans make their appearance here 
also. 

These countries — previously a part of the Romau empire — 
thus experienced the fate of subjugation by the Barbarians. 
In the first instance, a great cojitrasl presented itsdf between 
the already civilized inhabitants of those countries and the vic- 
tors i but this contrast terminated in the hybrid character of 
the new nations that were now formed. The whole mental 
and moral existence of such slates exhibits a divided aspect; 
in their inmost being we have characteristics that point to an 
alien origin. This dJstinciicn strikes us even on the surface, 
in their language, which is an intermixture of the ancient Ro- 
man — already united with the vernacular — and the German. 
We may class these nations together as Romatdc — comprehend- 
ing tliercby Italy. Spain, Portu^l, and Franca Contrasted 
with these stand three others, mere or less Germa %-specking 
nation;, which have maintained a consistent tone of uninter- 
rupted fidelity to native character — Gcmiany itself, Scandi- 
navia, and England. The last was, indeed, incorporated in the 
Roman empire, but was affected by Roman culture little more 
than superficially — like Germany itself — and wej again Ger- 
manised by Angles and Savons, Germcny Proper kept itself 
pure from any admixture ; only the southern and western bor- 
der — on the Danube and the Rhine — had been subjugated by 
the Romans. The porticm between the Rhine and the Dbe 
remained thoroughly naticnar This part of Germany was in- 
habited by several tribes. Besides the Rtpuartan Franks and 
those established by Qovis in the districts of the Maine, four 
leading tribes — the Alemanni, the Boioanans, the Thiiringians^ 
and the Saxons — must be mentioned. The Sccndinovuxns re- 
tained in their fatherland a similar purity from intermixture; 
and also'made themselves celebrated by their expeditions, under 
(he name of Normans. They extended their cluvalric enter- 
prises over almost ail parts of Europe. Part of them went V> 
Russia, and there became the founders of the Russian Empire; 
part settled in Northern France and Britain; another estab- 
lished prinapalities in Lower Italy and Sicily. Thus a part 
of the Scandinavians founded states in foreign lands^ another 
maintained its nationality by the ancestral health. 
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W( find* moreover, in the East of Euiopc. the great ScUn^onu: 
nfttiOfir whose settlements extended w«£t of the Elbe to the Dan- 
uba^ The Magyars (Hutiganans) settled in between tbem. 
In Moldavia, Wallachia and northern Greece appear the Bul- 
garians, Servians, and Albanians, likewise of Asiatic origio — ' 
left behind a^ broken barbarian remains in the shocks and 
counter-shocks of the advancing hordes. These peofdc did, 
indeed, found kingdoms and sustain spirited eo&Hicts with the 
various nations that came across their path.^ Sometimes, a.s an 
advanced guard — an intermediate nationality — they took part 
in the stru^le between Christian Europe and ucchhstian Asia. 
The Poles even blierated beleaguered Vienna from the Turks; 
and the Sclaves have to some exicnt been drawn within the 
spliere of Occidental Reason. Yet this entire body of peoples 
remains excluded from our consideration, because hitherto tt 
has not appeared as an independent dement in the scries of 
phases that Reason has assumed in the World. Whether it 
will do so hereafter, is a (Question that does not coacern os 
here; for in History we have to do with the PasL 

The German Nation was characteriied by the sense of Nat- 
ural TotaJity — an idiosyncrasy which we may call Heart (Ge- 
muth].* ■* Heart " is that undeveloped* indeterminate totality 
of Spirit, in reference to the Will, in which satisfaction of soul 
is attained in a correspondingly general and indetermmatc way. 
CharacUr is a particular form of will and interest asscrtioe 
itself; but the quality in question [Gcmijthlichkcit] has no par- 
ticular aim- — riches, honor, or the like ; in fact does not concern 
itself with any objective condition [a " position in the world " 
in virtue of wealth, dignity^ etc.] but with the entire condition 
of the soul — a genersl sense of enjoymeuL Will in the case 
of such an idiosyncrasy is exclusively formoi Will ( — ita purely 
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subjective Fretdom exhibits lUelf as self-witl. To the dispo- 
sition thus deaignatcil. every particular object of attraction 
seems important, for '* Heart " surrenders itseU entirely to 
each ; but as, on the other hand, it is not interested in the quality 
of such aim in the abstract, it does not become cxdusivdy ab- 
sorbed in that aim, so as to pursue it witli violent and evil paa- 
sion— does not go the length of abstract vice. In the idiosyn- 
CT&sy we term " Heart," no such abeorplion of interest presents 
itself; it wears, on the whole, the appearance of " well-mean- 
ing." Character is its direct opposite,* 

This is the abstract principle Linatc in the German peoples, 
and that subjective side which they present to the objective in 
Christianity. " Heart " has no particular object ; in Christianity 
we have the Absolute Object {i.€. it is concerned with the entire 
range of Tnith| — all that can engage and occupy human sub- 
jectivity. Now it is the desire of satisfaction without further 
de£nitJon or restriction, that is involved in " Htart " ; and it is 
exactly that for which we found an appropriate application in 
the principle of Christianity. The Tndefiniie as Substance, in 
objectivity, is tlie purely Universal — Gotl ; while the reception 
of the individual will to a participation in His favor, is the com- 
plementary element in the Christian concrete Unity. The ab- 
solutely Universal is that which contains in it all determinatians, 
and in vittue of this is iUelE indeterminate. Subject (individual 
personality] is tlie absolutely (lettrminaie ; and these two are 
idcnCicaLf This was exhibited above as the material content 
[Inhalt] in Christianity; her« we hnd it subjectively as 
"Heart." Subject [Personality] must then also gain an ob- 
jective form, that is« be expanded to an object. It is necessary 
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that lor ihc indefinite fiusceptibiity which we de^gnatc 
"Heart/* the Absolute also should assume the form of an Ob- 
ject, in order that man on his part may attain a consciousness 
of his unit>' wilh that object, B^jt this rcco^ition of the Abso- 
lute [in Christ] requires the purification of man's subjectivity 
— re<^uire5 it to become a real, concrete self, a sharer in gpnernl 
interests as a denizen of the world at large, and that it should 
act in acconjauce with large and Hberal aims, recognize Law, 
and find satisfaciion in it. — Thus we find here two principles 
corresponding the one with the other, and recognize the adap- 
tation of the German peoples to be, as we stated above, the 
bearers of the higher principle of Spirit. 

We advance then to the consideration of the German prin- 
ciple in its primary phase of existence, i.e. the earliest historical 
condition of the German nations. Their quality of "Heart" 
is in its first appearance quite abstract, undeveloped and desti- 
tute of any particular object; for substantial aims arc not in- 
volved in " Heart " itself. Where this suscepltbilty star^ 
alone, it appears as a want of character — mere inanity. 
"Heart" as purely abstract, is duLness; thus we see in the 
original condition of the Gennans a barbarian dulness, mental 
confusion and vagueness. Of the RfUgion of the Germans 
we know little. — The Drtiids belonged to Gaul and were extir- 
pated by the Romans. There was indeed, a peculiar northern 
mythology: but how slight a hold the religion of Ihc Germans 
had upon their hearts, his been already remarked, and it is 
also evident from the fact that the Germans were easily con- 
verted to Christianity. The Saxons, it is true, offered consid- 
erable resistance to Charlemagre ; but this was directed, not 
so much against tlie religion he brought with hini, as against 
oppression itself. Their religion had no profundity: and the 
same may be said of their ideas of Itrw. Murder was not re- 
garded and punished a'i a crime : h was expiated by a pecuniary 
fine. This indicates a deficiency in depth of sentiment — that 
absence of a power of abstraction and discrimination that marks 
their peculiar temperament (Nichlentzweilseyn des Gemuthes] 
— a temperament which leads Ihcm to regard it only as an in- 
jury to the community when one of its members is killed, and 
nothing further. The blood-revenge of the Arabs is basH on 
the feeling that the honor of the Family is injured. Among 
the Germans the conmiunity had no dominion over the tudi- 
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vidii^l. for ihc dement of fTccdom is tlic first consideration in 
Iheir union tn a soctal reUtionship^ 'i he ancient Germaiis were 
famed for their iove of freedom ; tJie Romans formed a corrtct 
idcd of tliem in this particular from the 6rst. Freedom lias 
Ueen the watchword in Gcnnany down to tlic most recent times. 
and even the league of princes under Frederick II had its ori- 
^n in the love of liberty, rhis element of freedom^ in passing 
over to a social relationship, can establish only popular coni- 
munities; so that these communities constitute the whole state, 
and every memher of the commumly, as such, is a free man- 
Homicide could be expiated by a pecuniary mulct, because the 
indivitluality of the free man was regarded as sacred— perma- 
nently and Enviolably— whatever he might have done. The 
community or its presiding power, with the assistance of mem- 
bers of the community, delivered judgment in affairs of private 
right, with a view to the protection of person and property. 
For atTairs affecting the body politic at large — for wars and 
similar contingencies — the whole community had to be con- 
sulted. The second point to be observed is, that social nuclei 
were formed by free confede ration < and by voluntary attach- 
ment to military leaders and princes. The conreclion in this 
case was that of Fidelity; for Fidelity is the second waichwor^l 
of the Germans, as Freedom was the first Individuals attach 
themselves whb free choice to an individual, and without ex- 
ternal prompting make this relalfon an inviolahte one. This 
we find neither among the Creeks nor ihc Romans, The rela- 
tion of Agamemnon and the pnnees who accomps-nied him was 
not that of feudal suit and seriict^: it was a free association 
merely for a particular purpose — a Hegemony. But the Ger- 
man confederations have their being not in a relation to a mere 
external aim or cause, but in a relation to the spiritual self — 
the subjective inmost personality. Heart, disposition, the con- 
crete subjectivity in its integrity, which does not attach itself 
to any abstract bearing of an object, but regards the whole of 
it ai a condition of attachment^making itself dependent on 
the person and the cause—renders this relation a compound of 
fidelity to a person and obedience to a principle. 

The union of the two relations — of individual freedom in 
the community, and of the bond implied in association — is the 
main point in the formation of the State. In this, duties and 
nghis are no longer left to arbitrary choice, but arc determined 
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wilh iL Now this niatenal h the Subjective Will, which thus 
has a conlradiclion in itself* On the religious side, we often 
observe a change oE this kind: a man who has a.11 his life been 
fighting and hewing his way — who with all vehemence of char- 
acter and pu^ion, has struggled and revelled In secular occu- 
pations—on a sudden repudiates it all, to betake himsdf to 
religious seclusion. Bui in the World, secular business cannot 
be thus repudiated ; it demands accomplishment, and ultimately 
the discovery is made, that Spirit tinds the goal of its struggle 
and it* harmonization, in that very sphere which it made the 
c^ject of its resistance — i[ finds that situior pursuits art a ^fir- 
ituci occupation. 

We thus observe, that individuals and peoples regard that 
which is their misfortune, as their greatest happiness, and con* 
verscly, struggle against their liappiness as their greatest mis- 
ery. La verile^ en ia repoussant, ok iembrasse. Europe comes 
to the truth while, and to the degree in which, she has repulsed 
it. It is in the agitation thus occasioned, that Providence es- 
pecially exercises its sovereignly: realising its absolute aim — 
its honor — as the result of unhappiness, sorrow, private aims 
and the unconscious will of the nations of tht earth. 

While, therefore, in the West this long process in the world's 
history — necessary to that purification by which Spirit in the 
concrete is realized — is commencing, the ptirificalion requisite 
for developing Spirit \n the obstract which we observe can-ied 
on contemporaneously in the KaAt, is more quickly accom- 
plished. The latter does not need a long process, and we see 
it produced rapidly, even suddenly, in the first half of the 
seventh century, in Mahonietantsm. 



Chapter tl— tfohAmetanlflni 

On tlic Oftc hand we see the European world fonning itself 
anew — the nations taking firm root there, to produce a world 
of free reality expanded and developed in every direction. We 
behold them beginning their work by bringing all social rela- 
tions under the form of pfirtUuhrify — with dull and narrow in* 
trllig[.*ncc splitting that which in its nature is generic and nor- 
mal, into a multhude of chance contingepcics ; rendering that 
which ought to be simple principle and law, a tangled web of 
convenLion. In shorty while the West hcg^ti to shelter lisdi 
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fn a polilical i^difici? of chance, frntangl^neui and particularity, 
ihe vcrj' opposite direction necessarily made lis appearance in 
the world, lo produce the balance of the toulity of spiriiual 
manifestation. This took place in the R^^oiunon of the East, 
which destroyed all particularity and dependence, and perfectly 
cleared up and purified ihe soul and disposition^ making the 
abstract One the absolute object of atteniion and devotion, and 
to the same c:ctcnt, pure subjective consciousness — the Knowl- 
edge of this One aloLie— the only aim of reatity; — making the 
Unconditioned [das Verhaltnisslo&eJ the condition [Verhalt- 
niss) of ciistfuce. 

We have already become ac^uai^ted with the nature of the 
Oriental principle^ and seen .hat Its Highest Being i& only 
negative; — that with it the positive import* an abandonment 
to mere nature — the enslavement o£ Spirit to the world of real- 
ities, Only among the Jews have we observed the principle 
of pure Unity elevated to a thought ; for only among them was 
adoration paid to the One, as an object of thought. This imily 
then remained, when the purification of the mind to the concep- 
tion of abstract Spirit had been accomplished ; but it waa freed 
from the particularity by which the worship of Jehovah had 
been hampcte*!. Jehovah was onJy the God of that one people — 
the God of Abraham* of Isaac and Jacob: only with the Jews 
had this God made a covenant; only to tliis people had he re- 
vealed himself. That speciality of rcTaiion was done away with 
in Maliometanisnu In this spiritual universality, in this un- 
limited and indefinite purity and simphcity of conception, hu- 
man perwnaltty has ro other aim than the rcallTalion of this 
universality and simplicity. AUak has iiot tfie affirmative. lim- 
ited aim of tiie Jndaic God, The worship of the One is the only 
final aim of Mahometamsm. and subjectivity has thts worship 
for the sole occupation of its activity, combined with the design 
to subjugate secular cxi^ietice to the One. Thi» One has in- 
deed, the quality of Spirit: yet because subjectivity Buffon 
itself to be absorbed in the object, this One is deprived of every 
concrete predicate: so that neither does subjectivity become on 
its part spiritually free, nor on the other ham! is the object of its 
veneration concrete. But Mahomet an ism is not the Hindoo, 
not the Monastic immersion in the Absolute. Subjectivity is 
here living and unlimited — an energy which enters into secular 
liftf with a purely negative puipose, and busies itself and inter- 
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feres with the world* only ir such a way as shall promote the 
putt adoration ot the One. The obj«ct of Mahometan worship 
is purely infelleciual ; rwj image, no representation of Allah is 
tolerated- Mahomet is a prophet but atill man — not elevated 
above human weaknesses. The leading features of Mahome- 
tanisTTi involve thii — that in actual existence nothing can be- 
come fixed, bqt thai everything is destined to expand itself in 
activity and htc in the bourdless amplitude of the world, so 
thai the worship of the One remain* the only bond by which the 
whole is capable of uniting. In this expansion, this active en- 
ergy, all Limits, all national and caste distinctions vanish ; no 
particuTar race, political claim of binh or possession is regarded 
— onljr Man as a helievtT- To adore the One, to believe in him, 
to fast — to remove the sense of speciality and consequent sepa- 
raiJOQ from the Infinite, arising from corporeal limitation — and 
to give alms'^hat is, to get rid of particular private possession 
— these are the essence of Mahometan injunctions; but the 
highest medit is to die for the Faith, He who perishes for it 
in battle, is sure of Paradise. 

The Mahometan religioa orifjitialed among the Arabs- Here 
Spirit exists in its simplest form, and the sense of the Form- 
less has its especial abode: for in their deserts nothing can be 
brought into a firm consistent shape, The flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca in ihe year 622 is the Moslem era. Even during 
his life, and under his own leadership, but especially b> follow- 
ing up his designs after his death under the guidance cf his 
successors, the Arabs achieved their vast conquests. They first 
came down upon Syria and conquered its capital Damascus in 
the year 6^ They then passed the Euphrates and Tigris and 
tnmed rheir arms against Pctsts, which soon submitted to them. 
Jn the WesI tJiey conquered Egypt, Northern Africa and Spain, 
and pressed into Southern France as far as the Loire, where 
they were defeated by Charles Martel near Tours, ad. 732, 
Thus the dominion of the Arabs extended itself in the West 
In the East they reduced successively Persia, as already stated, 
Samarkand, and the Southwestern part of Asia Minor. These 
conquests, as also the spread of their religion, took place with 
extraordinary rapidity. Whoever became a convert to Islam, 
gained a perfect equality of rights with all Mussulinans. Those 
who Tvjected it, were, during the earliest period, slaughtered. 
Subscqaently, however, the Arabs behaved more leniently to the 
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conquered ; fo that if ihfj wer« nnwillmg to ^ <nrer to Islam, 
ther were only required to p»y an anooal poU-lax. Tbc towns 
tJia! tmmedtattl; stibmitted, were obiipcd to pay the victor a 
tithe o£ aU iheir possc-isiotis ; those which had to be captured. 

Abstraction sv^yed the mjods of the Mahometans. Tbdr 
object was. to establish an abstract worship, and thev stn^gled 
to ita accomplishinent ^th the greatest enthusiasm. This 
enthusiasm was fnimiicism, that is- an enthusia'^m for sooie- 
thing abstract — for an abstract thoug^bt which sustains a n^a- 
tivc position towards the established order of things. It is 
the csi^ence of fanaticism to bear onJy a desolating destructive 
relation to the concrete ; but that of Mahometanism was, at the 
aaroe lime, capable of the greatest elevation — an elevation fre*- 
from all petty interest*, and united with all the virtues tliat ap- 
pertain to magnaniniity and valor. La religion et la ttrrrur 
was the principle in this case, as with Robespierre. In Oherii ct 
la Urr^uK But real life is nevertheless concrete, and introduces 
particular A^m^; conquest leads To sovereignty and wealth, to 
the conferring of prerogaiivcs on a dynastic family, and to a 
union of individuals. But all this is only continf^ent and btijit 
on sand : it is to-day, and to-morrow is not. With all the pas- 
sionate interest he shows, the hfahomelan is really indifferent 
to this social fabric, and mshcs on in the ceaseless whirl of for- 
tune. Jn its spread Mali oni eta nisn founded many kingdoms 
and dynasties. On this boundless sea there is a continual on- 
ward movement ; nothing abides firm. Whatever curls up into 
a form remains all the while transparenin and in that very in- 
stant glides away. Those dynasties were destitute of the Ixind 
of an organic firmness: the kingdoms, therefore, did nothing 
but degenerate: the individuals thai composed Them simply 
vanished- Where, however, a noble soul makes itself promi^ 
nem — like a billow in the surgifigof the sea— It manifests itself 
in a majesty of freedom, such that nothing more noble, more 
gcncrouflj more valiant, more devoted was ever witnessed. The 
particular determinate object which the individual embraces 
is grasped by him entirely — uifh the whole soul. Wliile T-urn- 
peans are involved in a mtdtilude of relations, and forni, so (o 
apeak, " a bundle " of them — in Mahometanism the individual 
IS nnr passion and ifint nhm: he is su|>erlatively cruel, curr- 
ning, bold, or gcucroua. Where ihc scntiniciit of love cxbc». 
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thtre is an equal abandon — \ovt the most fervid. The ruler 
who ioves the £lavc> glorifies the object of his love by Laying ^t 
his Jcct all his magniticence, power and honor — forgetting scep- 
tre and throne for him ; but on the other hand he will sacriiice 
him just as reckle&sly. This rrckless fervor shows itself al&o 
in the glowing wannth of the Arab and Saracen pc«tr7. That 
glow is the perfect freedom of farcy from every fetter — an 
abfiorption in tlie life of Its object and the sentiment it inspires, 
so that seUiahtieaa and egotism are utterly bamshcd. 

Never has enthusiasm, as such, performed greater deeds. 
Individuals may be enthusiastic for what Is noble and exalted in 
various particular forms^ The enthusiasm of a people for its 
independence » has also a dehnite aim. But abUT^ct and there- 
fore atl-coTEiprehensive enthusiasm — restrained by nothing, 
finding its limits nowhere, and absolutely indifferent to all be- 
side—is that of the Mahometan EasL 

Proportioned to the rapidity of the Arab conquests, was the 
^jccd with which the arts and Kiencea attained among them 
their highest bloom. At first we see the conquerors destroy- 
ing everything connected with art and science. Omar is said 
to have caused the destruction of the noHt Alexandrian library. 
" These t>ool(S," said he, ''either contain what is in the Koran, 
or something else: in either case they are superfluous," But 
soon afterwards the Arabs became zealous in promoting the 
arts and spreading them everywhere. Their empire reached 
the summit of its glory under the Caliphs Al-Mansor and 
Haroun Al-Raschid, Large dties arose in all parts of the em- 
pire, where commerce and manufactures flourished, splendid 
palaces were buili. and schools created. The learned men of 
the c^^1pi^e assembled at the Caliph's court, which not merely 
shone outwardly with the pomp of the costliest jewels, furni- 
ture and palaces, but was resplendent with the glory of poetry 
and all llie sciences. At 6rst the Caliphs still maintained entire 
that simplicity and phumcss which characteriied the Arabs of 
the desert, (the Caliph Abubeker is particularly famous in this 
respect*) and which acknowledged no distinction of station and 
culture- The meanest Saracen, the most insignificant old 
woman approached the Caliph as his equals. Unreflecting 
naivete does not staTid in need of culture ; and in virtue of the 
freedom of his Spirit, each one sustains a relation of equality 
to the ruler. 
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The gt<zl empire of tbv Caliphs did not last long: for' 
the basis presented by Utiiversaliiy nothing is Srm, The great 
Arabi^ji empire fell about (he same time as that of the Franks: 
thrones were demolished by slaves and by fresh invading border 
— the Seljuks and Mongols — and new kiogdotns founded, ne^v 
dynasties rai&ed to the throne. The Osiuan race at last suc- 
ceeded in establishing a f^rm dominion* by fotming for them- 
selves a firm centre in the Janistriei. Fanaticism having cooled 
down, no moral prindple remained in men's souls. In th« 
struggle with the Saracens. European valor had idcali/ed itself 
to a fair and noble chivalry. Science and knowledge, espe- 
cially that of philosophy, came from the Arabs into the West, 
A noble poetry and free imagination were kindled among the 
Germans by the East — a fact which directed Goethe's attenttOD 
to the Orient and occasioned the composition of a string of lyric 
pearls, in his " Divan,'" whkh in warmth and felicity of fancy 
cannot be surpassed. But the East itself, when bv degree* en- 
thusiasm had vanished, sank into the grossest vice. The most 
hid'N^us passions became dominant, and as sensual enjo)-mem 
w;s sanctioned in the first form which Mahometan doctriDC 
as>iimed, and was exhibited as a reward of the faithful in Fara- 
d se, it look the place of fanaticism. At present, driven bacic 
iiiro its Asiatic and African quarters, and tolerated only in on* 
corner of Europe through the jealousy of Christian Powers^ Is- 
bun has long vanished from the stage of history at Urge, Ind 
has retreated into Oriental ease and repose- 



Cluipter ni< — The Empire of Charleinagiie 

The empire of the Franks, as already stated, was founded By 
Qovis. After his death, it was divided among his sons. Sub- 
secjuently, after many struggles and the employment of treach- 
ery, assassination and violence, it was ag^in united, and once 
more divided. Internally the power of the kings was very mudi 
increased, by their having become prrnces in conquered lands. 
These were indeed parcelled out among the Frank freemen ; 
but very considerable permanent revenues accrued to the kiftg, 
together with what had belonged lo the emperors, and the spoils 
of confiscation- These therefore the king bestowed as per- 
ttonal, ue. not heritable, bfne^cia, on his warriors, who in Tcceiv- 
ing them entered into a personal obligation lo him — became his 
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vassals and formed his feudal arrav. The very opulent Bishops 
were luiited wiih tliem in constituting the King's Council, 
which however did not circumscribe the royal authority. At the 
head of the feudal array was the Major Domas. These Mo- 
jares Domtts soon assumed the entire power and threw the 
royal authority into the shade, while the kings sank into a tor- 
pid condition and became mere puppets^ From the former 
sprang the dynasty of the Carlovingians. Pepia le Bref, the 
son of Qiarlcs Martel, was in the year 752 raised lo the dignity 
of King of the Franks. Pope Zacharias released the Franks 
from their oath of allegiance lo the still living Childeric HI — 
the last of the Merovingians— who received the tonsure, i.r. 
became a monk, and was thus deprived of the royal distinction 
of long hair. The last of the Merovingtans were utter weak- 
lings, who contented themselves with the name of royalty, and 
gave themselves up almost entirely to luxury — a phenomenon 
that is quite common \vi the dynasties of the Easi, and is also 
met with again among the last of the Carlovingians. The 
Majores Damns, on the contrary^ were In the very vigor of 
ascendant foitunes, and were in stjch close alliance with the 
feudal nobility, that it became easy for ihem ultimately to se- 
cure the throne. 

The Popes were most severely pressed by the Lombard kings 
and sought protection from the Franks, Out of gratitvide 
Pepin undertook to defend Stephen 11. He led an army twice 
across the Alps, and twice defeated the Lombards. His vic- 
tories gave splendor to his newly established throne^ and en- 
tailed a considerable heritage on the Giair of St- Pcler. In 
A,0. 800 the son of Pepin — Charlemagne — was crowned Em- 
peror by the Pope, and hence originated the firm union of the 
Carlovingians with the Papal See, For the Roman Empire 
continued to enjoy among the barbarians the prestige of a great 
power^ and was ever regarded by them as the centre from which 
civil dignities, religion, laws and all branches of knowledge — 
beginning with written characters them selves— flowed lo ihem. 
Oiarlcs Martcli after he had delivered Europe from Saracen 
domination, was — himself and his successors — dignified with 
the title of " Palntian " by the people and senate of Rome; but 
Charlemagne was crowned Emperor, and that by the Pope 
himself. 

There were now, therefore^ hao Empires, and in them the 
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Cfartejan cooiaaioo «u ^t%6a3Bf ^ymM into two rtiimlm, 
tiie Greek and the R^man, The Roman En^enr w^i the bom 
defender of the Rdtdvi Cfaizrch, and ibis posticn oE tbe Ea~ 
paor towajd* ihc Pope xcmcd to declare that [he Fnnic 
erngnt J was ortly a cootmuation of the Roottn Eaipm. 

The Empire of Chariemagne had a ««7 coosidenUe o^ 
CEPL Fiancoaia Proper stretched from the RhtiK^ Id the LzKie. 
Aquitania^ Aouth of the Loire, wa$ in 768 — the ytn ot Pcpia'a 
death — enitrely rabjugaied. The Frank Empire alio iodnd«4 
Burgundy, AlnBznnia (aoiithcm Gennany between the Lrrfi, 
tiic Maine and the Rhine), Tburingia, wbkfa tx u mi ul to the 
Saale, and Bavaria. Charlemagne Hkewte cooq u ered the Sax- 
cm, who dwdt between the Rhine and the Wcser, and put an 
end to the Lombard dcxninion, 50 that he became master o^^gj 
Upper and CentraJ ItaJy. ^M 

ThiA ^rtat empirr Charlemagne fonned into a ay s twM a rif |^ ' 
ort:ani£cd Statc^ and gave the Fraidc dominion scOied ioatina- 
tioof adapted to impart to it strength and consistency. Thb 
must fiowerer not he understood, as if he fir^t tntrodnced the 
Constitution of his empirr in its whole extent, bat 25 tmpljriDg 
that institutions partly already in existence, wtje derelopcd 
under bie guidance, and attained a more decided and nnoh^ 
ttmctcd effkieocy. The King stood at the head of the officers 
frf the empire, ar^d th<^ principle of hereditary monarchy was tH- 
ready recognised. The King was likewise tnaster of the armed 
force, a» also the largesi landed piopri^or. while the supreme 
judicial power was equally in his hands. The miHlary constihi- 
tion was based on the " Arnere-ban-" Every freeman was 
hound to arm for the defence of the realm, and liad to provide 
for his support in the field for a certain time. This militia (as 
ft would row be called) was under the command of Counts and 
Margraves, which latter presided over large districts on the 
borders of the empire — the " Marches/' According to the gen- 
eral partition of the countrvp it was divided into provinces |or 
counties] over each of which a Count presided. Over them 
again, under the later Carlavingians, were Dukes, whose seau 
were lar^c cities, such as Cologne, Ratisbon, and the like. 
Their office gave occasion to the division of the country into 
Duchies: thus there was a Duchy of Alsatia, Lonainc, Frisn, 
Thurin^a, Rhaetia. These Dukes were appointed by Ib-c Rm- 
pcfOf. Peoples that had retained their beredhary princes after 
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tJifir subiugatfon, lost this privilege and received Dulces» wben 
they revolted ; tbi5 was the case with Alemannia^ Thiiringia, 
Bavaria, and Saxony. But there was al&o a kind of standing 
army for readier uac- The vassals of the emperor, namely, had 
the enjoyment o( estates on the condition of performing mih- 
taiy service, whenever commanded. And with a view to main- 
tain these ariangenicnts, commifisioners (Mis&i) wrre ^cnt out 
by the emperor, to observe and report cooceming the a^airs of 
the Empire, and to inquire into the stale of judicial administr^ 
tion and inspect the royal estates. 

Not leas remarkable is the management of the r€VrrtUfj of thv 
state. There were no direct taxes, and few tolls on rivers and 
roads, of which several- were farmed out to the higher oflicen 
of the empire. Into ihe treasury Bowed on the one hand judicial 
fines, on the other hand the pecuniary tttififactlons made for 
not serving in tlie army at the emperor's summons. Those who 
enjoyed bencRcxa. tost them on neglecting this duty. The chief 
revenue was derived from the crown-lands, of which the em- 
peror had a great number, on which royal palaces [Pfaljen] 
were erected. It had been long the custom for the kings to 
make progresses throtJgh the chief provinces, and to remain 
for a lime in each palatinate: the due preparations for the 
maintenance of the court having been already made by Mar- 
shals, Chamberlains, etc. 

As regards the admimstwaiion of justice, criminal cau^ies 
and those which concern real property were tried before the 
communal assemblies under the presidency of a Count. Those 
of less importance were decided by at least seven free men — 
an elective bench of magistrates — under the presidency of the 
Ccnt^jaTcs. The supreme jurisdiction belonged to the royal 
trlbtrnals, over which the king presided in his palace: lo these 
the feudatories. spLritual and temporals were amenable. The 
royal commissioners mentioned above gave especial attention 
in their inquisitorial visits to the judicial administration, beard 
all complaints, and punished injustice- A spiritual and a tem- 
poral envoy had to go their circuit four limes a year. 

In Charlemagne's lime the ecclesiastical body had already 
acquired great weight. The bishops presided over great cathe- 
dral establishments, with which were also connected seminaries 
and scholastic institutions. For Charlemacjne endeavored to 
restore science, then almost extinct* by promoting the fonnda- 
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SECTION II 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

RILE riK iSrsf period of the Gennan World uidft 
Itwttly witb a cnigfatr empire, the second is 
■Koccd bv the reaction resuJting from the aniith^is 
by that infinite falsehood which nde^ the d^^nJn 
of liK MtddU Alts W3d cotistitutes their life &n<i spirit. Tbu 

is ^si. thit of th« particular nationalilies ag^nst tbt 
sovereignty of the Frank empire — manifesting itself 
in tbe ^pli^li'^ °P ^' '^^^ g^^t empire. The suond rracticn 
n ibM oi ladividuals against legaJ authority and the executive 
po w efi a g aifisf subordination, and the military and judicial 
imupemcnts of the constitution^ This produced the isolation 
4fid Iherclore dcfenctUssness of individuals- The UTiiversaltly' 
of the power of the state disappeared through this reaction : ia^| 
divrduali sought protection with the powerful, and ihe btlrf^ 
became oppressors- Thus was gradually introduced a cocmU- 
tion of universal dependence, and ttus protecting relation is then 
ayjtenMtized inlo the Feudal Syslein. Tlie third reaction is 
thai of the church — the reaction of the spiritual clement against 
the exiiif ing order of things. Secular extravagances of passton 
were rejircssed and kept in check by the Church, but the latter 
wa> itaelf secularized in the process, and abandoned its proper 
|7Q«ki<mH From that moment begins the introversion of th< 
tecvlar principle. Tliese relations and reactions all go to con* 
Blilutc the history of the Middle Ages, and the culminating 
point of this period is the Crttsadcs; tot with them ari^s a 
univrrstd instability, but one through which the states of Chris- 
tendom first attain internal and external independence. 



Chapter L— The Feudality aad tbe Hierarchy 

The i'irjt Reaction is that of particular nationality against 
the univenial sovereignly of the Franks. It appears indeed, at 
iJght.asif the Frank empire was divided by tlic mere chtMce 
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of lis sovereigns: but another consiileration deserves attertion, 
vtc, that tills division was popular, and was accordtng:ly main- 
tained by the peoples. It was, therefore, not a mere dynastic 
act — which might appear unwise, since the princes thereby 
weakened their own power — but a realoration of those distinct 
nationalities which had been held together by a connecting' bond 
of irresistible might and the genius of a great man. Louis the 
Pious [U Debonnairf] son of Charlemagne, divided the empire 
among his three sons. Hut subsequently, by a second marriage, 
another **>" was born to him — Cliarles the Bald. As he wished 
to give him also an inherilancc, wars and contentions arose be- 
tween Louis and his other sons, whose already received portion 
would have to be diminished by such an arrangement. In the 
first instance, therefore, a private interest was involved in i\it 
contest; but that of the nations which composed the empir 
made the issue not indifferent to them. The western Frank 
had already idtfntificd ihem.selves with ihe Gauls, and with 
them originated a reactioti against the German FranWs, as also dt 
a later epoch one on the part of Italy against the Germans, By 
the treaty of Verdun, a.d. S43, a division of the empire among 
Charlemagne's descendants took place; the whole Frank em* 
piri\ some provinces excepted, was for a moment a^in united 
under Charles the Gross. It was, however, only for a short 
time that this weak prince was able to hold the vast empire to- 
getlier; it was broken up into many smaller sovereignties, 
which developed and mainlined an independent position. These 
were the Tvingdom of Italy, which was itself divided, the two 
Durgundian sovereignties — Upper Burgundy, of which the 
chief cenires w*re Geneva and the convent of St. Maurice in 
Valaisc. and Lo\'vcr Burgundy between the Jura, the Mediicr- 
ranean and the Rhone — Lorraine, between the Riiine and the 
Mcusc, Normandy, and Brittany. France Proper was shut in 
between these sovereignties; and thus liniitcd did Hugh Capet 
find it when he ascended the throne. Eastern Franconia, Sax- 
ony, ThurinRia, Bavaria. Swahia, remained pans of the German 
Empire. Thus did the unity of the Frank monarchy fall to 
pieces. The internal arranf^ements of the Frank empire also 
sufTered a gradual but total decay; and the first to disappear 
was the military organization. Soon after Charlemagne we see 
the Norsemen from various quarters making inroads into Eng- 
land, France and Germany, fn England seven dynasties o£ 
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Ang*to- Saxon Kings wet originally ^stabUshed, bol in the jtar 
827 Egbert united these sovereigtities into a single IdngdCMn- 
In tli^ icigD of his Bucceasor the Danes made very frequent in- 
vasions and pillaged the country. In Alfred the Great's time 
Ihcy met with vigorous resistance, but subsequmily the Dan- 
ish'Kin^ Canute conquered all England. The inroads of the 
Germans into France were contemporaneous with these events. 
They s^ed up the Seine and the Loire in light boats, pttindefed 
the towns, pillaged the convents, and went ofi with their booty. 
They beleaguered Paris itself, and the Carlovingian Kin^ were 
reduced to the base necessity of purchasing a peace. In the 
tame war they devastated the towns lying on the Elbe; and 
from the Rhine plundered Aix-la -Chape lie and Cologne, and 
made Xxrraine tributary to them. The Diet of Wonrn, in 8to, 
<lid indeed issue a general proclamation, summoning all sub- 
jects Co rise in arms, but they were compelled to put up with a 
disgraceful composition. These storms came from the north 
and the west. The Eastern side of the empire suffered from the 
inroads of the Magyars. These barbarian peoples traversed 
the country in wagons, and laid waste the whole of Southern 
Germany. Through Bavaria, Swabia, and Switzerland ihey 
penetrated into the interiot ol France and reached Italy. The 
Saracens pressed forward from the South, Sicily had been 
long in their hands: they thence obtained a firm footing in 
Italy, menaced Rome — which diverted their attack by a oom* 
position — and were the terror of Piedmont and Provence. 

Thus these three peoples invaded the empire from all sides in 
great masses, and in their desolating marches almost came Into 
contact with each other. France was devastated by the Nor- 
mans ss far as the Jura; the Hungarians reached Switierland, 
and the Saracens Valaise. Calling to mind that organt^aiioo 
of the *' Arriere-ban," and considering it in juxtaposition with 
this miserable state of things, we cannot fail to 1^ struck with 
the inefficiency of all those far-famed institutions, which at 
such a juncture ought to have shown themselves most effec- 
tive. We might be inclined to regard the picture of (he tioMe 
and rational constitution of the Frank monarchy under Charle- 
ms^:ne— exhibiting itself as strong, comprehensive, and wcH 
ordered, internally and externally — as a baseless figment Yet 
i^ actually existed: the entire political system being held to- 
gether only by the power, the greatness, the regal soul of this 
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one man — not based on the spirit of the pec^le — not having be* 
come a vital clement in it. It was superficially induced — an a 
priori constitution like that which Napoleon gave to Spain, and 
which disappeared with the physical power that sustained it. 
That, on the contrary, which renders a constitution rcal> is that 
jt exists as Objective Freedom — the Substantial form of voli- 
tion — as duty and obligation acknowledged by the subjects 
themsdves- But obligation was not yet recognized by ihe Ger- 
man Spirit, which hitherto showed itself only as *' Heart " and 
subjecitve choice; for it there was as yet no subjectivity in- 
volving unityj but only a subjectivity conditioned by a careless 
superticial self-seeking^ Thus that constitution was destitute 
of any firm tiond ; it had no objective support in subjectivity ; 
for in fact no constitution was as yet possible. 

This leads ns to the Sfcond Reaction — that of individuals 
against the authority of law. The capacity of appreciating le^l 
order and the common weal is altogeiher absent^ has no vital 
existence in the peoples themselves. The duties of every free 
citizen^ the authority of the judge to give judicial decisions, that 
of the count of a province to hold his court, and interest in the 
laws as such, are no longer regarded as valid now that the 
strong hand from above ceases to hold the reins of sovereignty. 
The brilliant administration of Charlemagne had vanished 
without leaving a trace, and the immediate consequence was 
Che general defencelessness of individuals. The need of pro- 
lection is sTirp 10 be felt in some degree in every well -organ! zed 
stale: each citizen knows his rights and also knows that for 
the security of possession the social state is absolutely necessary. 
Barbarians have not yet attained this sense of need — the want 
of prolechon from others. They look upon it as a limitation of 
their freedom if their rights must be guaranteed them by othersp 
Thus, therefore, the impulse towards a firm organiration did 
not exist: men must first be placed in a defenceless condition, 
before theywerc sensible of the necessity of theorganization of a 
State- The political edifice had to t*e reconstructed from the 
very foundations. The commonwealth as then organiied had 
no vitality or tirmncss at all cither in itself or in the minds of 
the people: and its weakness manifested itself in the fact that 
it was unablET lo give protecnon to its individudni members. As 
observed above, the idea of duty waa not present in the Spirit of 
the Gerrnans ; it had to be restored. In the first instance volt- 
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Caatrmt, an Abbot, a Bishop (/raAm abiatum}. and i r t r iv e d 
then Bttd^ cocwoDO^d vith fnxU '"'g*''^***' to tbcsc m* 
pcnon. Instead of BvOMB they bccvoe wsJb-^eodal de- 
pendants — aad Ibctr possesaiaB a AtfM#tfirnMH. This is ihe n»- 
sdmtkio of tbc FcodaJ Srstem- " F^odiwi " Is conoectcd with 
*- Adrj "; the hdebtr ai^lied in tbts case is A bnd caabbsfae^l 
on onjtBt prindptrs. a rdatkai that does indeed ooftf^nplaie a 
I q ' itMuat c object, bot whooc isaport is not s wbit the less m- 
jostice; fcor tbc fidebtj of rassals is not an obiigatioci lo llie 
GonnnDOweahh. hat a pnvafe one — if so farta therefore atibject 
to the fiwaj of dnocc, caprice, aadnolcoce. Uarncrsal iojnsijce; 
ttsiTeml lawlessness is redoced to a system oi de p e nd eace oo 
and oMigatiofi to indiTidtials, so Ubi ifae merv fiontttl side of 
the matter, the meu fact of campad coostitotcs its aole con- 
Dcction with the prindpJe of Right. — Since cveir man had to 
p ro t e ct bimsdf. tfie martial £pim, whidi in ponu of dttcnnl 
defence seemed lo have most ignoaiiitioosly mushed, was tc* 
awakened : for torptditv was routed to actkm partly by ejctr ei ne 
in-osag^, paitty by the greed and ambitioD of rodiindii^s. The 
mk>r tint now manifested ttsdf. was dispbycd not on bdialf 
of the Stale, bot of private interests. Id every <firtrict arose 
castles; fortresses were erected, and that for the defence oi 
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private property, and with a view to plunder the tyranny. In 
the way ju£t mentioned, the political totality was ignored at 
those points where individual authority was established, among 
which the seats of bishops and archbishops deserve especial 
nirrntion. Tlie bishoprics had been ireed from the jurisdiction 
o£ the judicial tribunals, and from the operations of the execu- 
tive generally. The bishops had stewards on whom at their 
request the Emperors conferred the jurisdiction which the 
Counts had formerly exercised^ Thus there were detached 
ecclesiastical domains — ecclesiastical districts which belonged 
to s, saint (Germ, Weichbilder). Similar suzciamtics of a 
secular land were subsequently constituted. Both occupied the 
position o£ the previous Provinces [Gaue] or Counties [Graf- 
schaftenj. Only in a few towns where communities of free- 
men were inilepciidenlly strong enough to secure protection and 
safety, did relics of the ancient free constitution remain. With 
these exceptions the free communities entirely disappeared, and 
became subject to the prelates or to the Counts and Dukes, 
thenceforth known as sei^eurs and princes. The impend 
power was extolled in general terms, as something very great 
and exalted: the Emperor passed for the secular head of entire 
Christendom: but the more exalted the id^al dignity of the 
emperors, the more limited was it tn reality, France derived 
extraordinary advantage from the fact that it entirely repudi' 
fltcd this baseless assumption, while in Gennany the advance of 
political development was hindered by that pretence of power. 
The kings and enipemrs were no longer chiefs of the state, but 
of the princes, who were indeed their vassals, but possessed sov- 
ereignty and territorial lordships of their own. The whole 
aocial condition therefore, lieing founded on individual sover- 
eignty, it miicht be supposed that the advance to a State would 
be possible only through the return of those individual sover- 
eigntiea to an oflicial relationship. But to accomplish this, a 
superior power would have been required, such as was not in 
existence; for the feudal lords themselves determined how far 
they were still dependent on tlw general CDn.<^titution of the 
state. No authority of Law and Right is vabd any longer; 
nothing but chance power — the crude caprice of particular as 
opposed to universally valid Right: and this struggles against 
equality of Rights and Laws. Incquahty of political privileges 
— ^c allotment being the work of the purest haphazard^ia 
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the predominant feature. It is impossible that a Monarchy cad 
arise from such a social condition through the subjugation of 
the several minor powers under the Chief of the State, as such. 
Reversely, the former were gradualJy transformed into Prin- 
dpalities [Fiirstenthumer], and became united with thePrin- 
dpality of the Chief; thus cnobUng the authority of the king 
and of the state to assert itself. While, therefore, the bond of 
political unity was still wanting, the several seigneuries at- 
tained tljcir development independently. 

in France the dynasty of Charlemagne, like that of Qovis. 
became extinct through the weakness of the sovereigns who 
represented it. Their dominion was finally limited to the petty 
sovereignty of Laon; and the last of the Carlovingians, Duke 
Charles of Lorraine, who laid claim to the crown after the death 
of Louis V, was defeated and taken prisoner. The powerful 
Hugh Capet, Duke of France, was proclaimed king. The title 
of King, however, gave him no real power; his authority waa 
based on his territorial possessions alone^ At a later date, 
through purchase, marriage^ and the dying out of families, the 
kings became possessed of many feudal domains; and their 
authority was frequently invoked as a protection against the 
oppressions of the nobles. The royal authority in France be^ 
came heritable at an early date, because the fiefs were heritable ] 
though at lirst the kings took the precaution to have their sons 
crowned during their hfetime. France was divided into many 
fiovereignties : the Duchy of Guienner the Earldom of Randers, 
the Duchy of Gascony, the Earldom of Toulouse, the Duchy of 
Burgundy, the Earldom of Vcrmandois: Lorraine too had be- 
longed to France for some time. Normandy had been ceded to 
the Normans by the kings of France, in order to secure a tem- 
porary repose from their incursions. From Normandy Duke 
William passed over into England and conquered it in the year 
io6S, Here he introduced a fully developed feudal constitu- 
tion — a network which, to a great e:ctcnt> encompasses England 
even at the present day. And thus the Dukes of Normandy 
confronted the comparatively feeble Kings of France with ■ 
power of no inconsiderable pretcnsbns^ — Germany was com- 
posed of the great duchies of Saxony. Swabia, Bavaria, Carin- 
thia, Lorraine and Bui^ndy, the Margraviare of Thuringia, 
etc. with several bishoprics and archbishoprics. Each of those 
duchies again was divided into several hefs, enjoying more or 
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kaa mdepcndcDce. The emperor seems often to haVe united 
several duchies under his immediate sovereignty. The Em- 
peror Henry III was, when he ascended Ihc throne, iord of 
many large dukedoms ; but he weakened his own power by en- 
feoffing them to others. Germany wa3 radically a free nation, 
and had not, as France had, any dominant family afi a central 
authority ; it continued an elective empire. Its princes refused 
to surrender the privilege of choosing their sovereign for them- 
selves; and at every new election they introduced new restric- 
tive conditions, so that the imperial power was degraded to an 
empty shadow, — In Italy we find the same political condition* 
The German Emperors had pretensions to it; but their au- 
thority was valid only so far as they could support it by direct 
force of arms, and as the Italian cities and nobles deemed their 
own advantage to be promoted by submission, Italy was, like 
Germany, divided into many larger and smaller dukedoms, earl- 
doms, bishoprics and scigncuricSn The Pope had very little 
power, either in the North or in the South ; which latter was 
long divided between the Ldmhards and the Greeks, until both 
were overcome by the Normans, — Spain maintained a contest 
with the Saracens, cither defensive or victorious, through lh< 
whole medieval period, till the latter flnaUy succumbed to the 
roore matured power of Christian civilization. 

Thus all Right vanished before individual Might; for equal- 
ity of Righls and rational legislation, where the interests of the 
political Totality, of the State, arc kept In view, had no ex- 
istence. 

The Third Reaction, noticed above, was that of the ele* 
men! of Universality against the Real World as split up into 
particularity. This reaction proceeded from below upwards — 
from that condition of isolated possession itself ; and was then 
promoted chiefly by the church- A sense of ihc nothingntsj of 
its condition seized on the world as it were universally. In that 
condition of utter isolation, where only the unsanctioned might 
of individuals had any validity [where the State was non-cx- 
istentn] men could find no repose, and Christendom was, so to 
speak, agitated by the Tremor of an evil conscience. In the 
eleventh century, the fear of the approaching final judgment 
&nd the belief in the speedy dissolution of the world, spread 
through all Europe^ This dismay of soul impelled men to the 
west iitational proceedings. Some bestowed the whole of thelf 
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The bUbopfki being MOtbr fiefs, Ihdr occupants were 
botUKi to <hc performance of imperial and feodal service. Tbe 
imrfsthare of the btshop> belonged to the vsverd^ns. and it wa^ 
th«ir interest ihat thcEe ecdesJAstics should be attached to than. 
Whoever devired a bishopric, (herefore. had lo make ippfication 
to the kiiigi and thus a regular trade wa$ carried on in biihop- 
rics and abbacies, UsurerE who had lent money to the £Ov- 
crel^, received compensation by the bestowal of the dignities 
in qucitton; the worat of men thus came into possession of 
spiritual offices- There couM be no question that the cler^gy 
ouipht to have been chosen by the religious cotntnunity, and 
there were always influential persons who had the right of 
electing thttn; but the kin^ compelled them to yield to his 
orders. Nor did ihe Papal dignity fare any better Throngh a 
long course of years (he Counts of Tusculum near Rome coti- 
fcrrcd H on members of their own family, or on persons to 
whom they had told it for largv sums of money. The state of 
thi'itfs liccamc at U&t so intolerable, that laymen as well as cede- 
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siflstics ot energetic character opposed its ccntinuance. The 
Emperor Henry III put an end to the strife of iaclions, by 
nominating the Popes Inmsclf, and supporting them by his 
authority in defiance of the opposition of the Romaa nobility. 
Pope Nicholas II decided thai Ute Popes should be chosen by 
the Cardinals i but as the latter partly belonged to dominant 
families, similar contests of factions continued to accompany 
their election. Gregory VII (already famous as Cardinal Hil- 
dcbrand) sought to secure ihc independence of the church in 
this fri;;^hlful condition of things, by two measures especially. 
First, Jie enforced the cctibacy of ihe clergy. From the earliest 
limes, it must l>c observed, the opinion had prevailed that it was 
commendable and desirable for the clergy to remain unmarried- 
Yet the annalists and chroniders inform us that this requite^ 
ment was but indJfTerently complied with. Nicholas II had in- 
deed pronounced the married clergy to be a new sect; but 
Gregory VII proceeded to enforce the restriction with extraor- 
dinary energy, excommunicating all the married clergy and all 
laymen who should hear mass when they officiated. In this 
way the ecclesiastical body was shut up within itself and ex- 
cluded from the morality of the State. — His second mea.sure 
was directed against sinwny, i.e. ihc sale of or arbitrary ap- 
pointment to bishoprics and to the Papal See itself. Ecctesias^ 
tical offices were thenceforth to he filled by the clergy, who were 
capable of administering them; an arrangement which neces- 
sarily brought the ecclesiastical body into violent collision with 
secular seigneurs. 

These were the two grand measures hy which Gregory pur- 
posed to emancipate the Church from its condition of depen- 
drnee and expo!iiirc to secular violence. But Gregory made 
still further demands on llic secular power The transference 
of benefices to a new incumbent was to receive validity simply 
in virtue of his ordination hy his ecclesiastical superior, and 
the Pope was to have exclusive control ever the vast properly 
ol the ecclesiastical community- The Church as a divinely con- 
stituted power, laid claim to supremacy over secular authority 
— founding ihat claim on the abstract principle that the Divine 
is superior to the Sectdar. The Emperor at his coronation — a 
ceremony which only the Pope couM perform — was obliged 
to promise upon oath that he would always be obedient to the 
Pope and the Cimrch- Whole countries and slates, such as 
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NapJM. Portugal, England and Ireland came into a formal relA- 
lien of vas&ak|^c to the Papal chair. 

Thu« the Church attained an independent poBition: the 
Biihops convoked synods in the various countries, and in these 
convocations Ihc clergy found a permanent centre of unity and 
support. In this way the Church attained the most inHueniial 
po«itton in secular affairs. It arrogated to itself the award of 
princely crowns, and assumed the pait of mediator between 
sovereign powers in war and peace. The contingencies which 
paniailarly favored such interventions on the part of the 
Church were the marriages of princes. It frequently happened 
that princes wished to be divorced from their wives; but for 
iuch a step they needed the permission of the Church. The 
latter did not let slip the opporttiiiity of insisting upon the ful- 
filment of demands that might have been otherwise ur^d io 
vain, and thence advanced till it had obtained universal influ- 
ence. In the chaotic state of the community generally* the inter- 
vention of the authority of the Church was felt as a necessity. 
By the introduction of the '* Truce of God/* fends and private 
revenge were suspended for at least certain days in the week, 
or even for entire weeks; and the Church maintained Ihia 
armistice by the use of all its ghostly appliances of excommu- 
nication, interdict and other threats and penalties- The secular 
possessions of the Church brought it however into a relation to 
other secular princes and lords^ which was alien to its proper 
nature: it constituted a formidable secular power in contra* 
position to them, and thus formed in the first instance a centre 
of opposition against violence and arbitrary wrong- It with' 
stood especially the attacks upon the ecclesiastical foundations 
— the secular lordships of the Bishops; and on occasion of 
opposition on the part of vassals to the violence and caprice of 
princes, the former had the support of the Pope. But in these 
proceedings the Church brought to bear against opponents only 
a force and arbitrary resolve of the same kind as their own, and 
minted up its secular interest with its interest as an ecclesiastical, 
i.£. a divinely substantial power. Sovereigns and peoples were 
by no means incapable of discriminating between the two, or of 
reco^izing the worldly aims that were apt to intrude as mo- 
tives for ecclesiastical intervention. They therefore stood by 
the Church as far as they deemed it their interest to do so: 
Otherwise they showed no great dread of excommunication or 
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Other ghostly terrors, Italy was the country where the author-* 
ity of the Popes wrs least respected; and the worst usage they 
experienced was from the Romans themselves. Thus what the 
Popes acquired in point of land and wealth and direct sover- 
dgnty, they lost in influence and consideration. 

We have then to probe to its depths the spiritual element in 
the Church — the form of its power. The essence of the Chris- 
tiaa prindpk has already been unfolded; it is the principle of 
Mediation- Man realizes his Spiritual essence only when he 
conquers the Natural that attaches to him. This conquest t< 
possible only on the supposition that the human and the divine 
nature arc essentially one, and that Man, so far as he is Spirit, 
also possesses the essentiality and substantiality that belong 
to the idea of Deity. The condition of the mediation in question 
is the consciousness of this unity i and the intuition of this 
unity was ^ven to man in Chnst, The object to be attained ii 
therefore, that man should lay hold on this consciousness, and 
that it should be continually excited in hinip This was the de- 
sign of the Mass: in the Host Christ is set forth as actually 
present; tlie piece of bread consecrated by the prtesi is the 
present God^ subjected to human contemplation and ever and 
anon offered up. One feature of this representation is correct, 
inasmuch as the sacrifice of Christ is here regarded as an actual 
find eternal transaction, Christ being rot a mere sensuous and 
single, but a completely universal, i.e. divine individuum; but 
on the other liand it Involves the error of isolating the sensuous 
phase; for the Host is adored even apart from its beinp par- 
taken of by the faithful, and the presence of Chrust is not ex- 
clusively limited mental vision and Spirit. Justly therefore did 
the Lutheran Reformation make this dogjna an especial object of 
attack, Luther proclaimed the great doctrine that the Host had 
spiritual value and Christ was received only on tlic condiljon 
of taith in him; apart from this, the Host, he affirmed, was a 
mere external thing, possessed of ro greater value than any 
other thing. But the Catholic falls down before the Host ; and 
thus the merely outward has sanctity ascribed to iL The Holy 
as a mere thing has the character of extemaliiy: thus it is ca- 
pable of being taken possession of by another to my exclusion: 
it may come into an alien hand, since the process of appropriat- 
ing It ifi not one that takes place in Spirit, but is conditioned 
by its quality as an external object [Dingheit]. The highest 
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fed — Saints. Thos originated tbc adoration of Uk Saints, arwl 
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llie worship ol images had early become popotar. and after a 
lengthened strui^^le had triumphantly e&tablbfaed itself: — an 
intagf, a picture. t!iough fiensucut. Ktill appeah rather totbejm- 
aCjnalKin^but thccoanernaturcsof the West desired something 
HKire immerliate as the objecl of their conlcmplation, and thus 
^iroM'tUe wuTsltJpof relic_s. The consequence was a formal resitr- 
rcj^Km of the dead in the mcdiieval period, every (uous Chris- 
tian wished to be in possession of such sacred earthly remains, 
AnifHig the Saints the chief object of adoration wras the yirgki 

Mary. S!ie is certainly the beautiful concept of pure love a 

mother*! love; but Spirit and Thought stand higher than even 
Ihii ; atul in the wrii^hip of this conception that of God in Spirit 
^ad loat, and Christ himself was set aside. The dement of 
mediation between God and man was thus apprehended and 
\\r\i\ a« somtthing external. Thus through the perversion of 
Ibt principle of Freedom^ ahscfutt Slavery bwante the estab- 
liKhrrj Inw. The other aspects and relations of the spiritual life 
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of Europe duridgr this period flew from this principle. Knowl- 
edge, comprehension of religious doctrine, is something of 
which Spirit is judged incapable; it is the exclusive possession 
of a class, which has to determine the True, For man may not 
presume to stand in a flirect relation to God; so that, as we 
said before^ if he would apply ^^ Him, he needs a mcdiatgr^a 
Saint. This view imports the denial of the essential unity of the 
Divine and Human; since man, as such, is declared incapable 
of recogiitzing the Divioe and of approaching^ thereto. And 
while humanity is thus separated from the Supreme Good, no 
change of heart, as such, is insisted upon — for this would 
suppose tJiat the unity of the Divine and the Human is to be 
found in man himself — but the terrors ot Hell are cKhihited to 
man in the most terrible colors, to induce him lo escape from 
them, not by moral amendmejit, but in virtue of something ex- 
ternal — the ■■ mentis of gra^e." These, however, are an dr- 
cttuHut to the laity; another — the "Confessor," must furnish 
hJm with them. The individual haa lo confess — h bound lo ex- 
pose all the particulars of his life and conduct to the view of 
the Confessor — and then Is informed what course he has to 
pursue to attain spiritual safety. Thus the Qmrch took tlie 
place o£ Conscience: it put men in leading strings like children, 
and toll! them that man could not be freed from the torments 
which his sirs had merited, by any amendment of his own moral 
condition, but by outward actions, op^ra operata — actions 
which were not the promptings of his own good-will, but per- 
formed by command of the ministers of the church; e.g. hear- 
ing mass^ doing pct^ance, going through a certain number of 
prayers, undertaking pilgrimages — actions which are unspirit- 
uai, stupefy the soul, and which arc not only mere external cere- 
monies, but are such as can be *ven vicariously performed. 
The supererogatory works ascribed to the saints, could be 
purchased, and the spiritual advantage which they mcritedj se- 
cured to the purchaser. Thus was produced an uilrr dcr^mge- 
ment of all ihat is recognized as good and moral in the Chris- 
tian Church : only external requirements are insisted upon, and 
these can be complied with in a merely external way A coudi- 
li<ni llic very reverse of Freedom is intruded into the principle 
of Freedom itself. 

With this perversion is connected the absolute separation of 
the spiritual from the secular principle generally. There arc 
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wonms fltt Bo pCnOi^ faff Bi flBDnrtmot lua i^gm^y cn^ 
•ifU io hii < lq>fli« g to ti wi y oa feia J Mg rn c g , coodnd, «iid 
JWlU g glnf, far tfie iivplf of fan wants. In dirrct ovirr^Tieii- 
tim <^ dib prifx^^k, /"Mi^miw, Uxidcsa, inactiriij, was iv- 
iprckd ai flot4er : and dkc Imrooo^ tbiu received the staxnp of 
OMiMcntion, A ikird point of moraHty is, that ob^di^nc^ be 
rendered to tlie Moral aiid Rational, as an obedience to laws 
which 1 reco^ize as just; that tt be not that blind and uncon- 
dttional compliance wbich does not know what k is doing, and 
whose course of action is a mere groping about without de^r 
CCmckMMOti* or intdligence. But it was exactly this blier Idod 
of obedience that passed for the most pkasing to God; a doo- 
irinr thai exaVu the obedience of Slavery* imposed by the arbi^ 
trary will of the Church, above the true obedience of Freedotn. 
In ihii way the three vows of Chastity, Poverty, and Obedi- 
ence turned out the very opposite of what they assumed to be. 
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and in them all aocUI morality waa degraded* The Church 
was no longer a xpiriiuoi power, but an tcclisiastical one ; and 
the relation which the secular world sustained to it was utispirJl- 
ual. automaEJc, and destitute of independent insight and con- 
viction. As the consequence of lhis» we see everywhere vice, 
utter absence of respect for conscience, ahamelessness, and a 
distracted state of things, of which the entire hbtory of the 
period is the picture in detail. 

According to the above» the Church of the Middle Ages 
exhibits itself as a manifold Srif -contradiction. For Subjec- 
tive Spirit, although testifying of the Absolute, is at the same 
time Htniud and definitely existing Spirit, as Intelligence and 
Willi Its fimitation begins in its taking up this duttnctive 
position, and here consentaneously begins its contradictory and 
self-alienated phase; for that intelligence and will are not 
imbiied with the Truth, which appears in relation to them as 
something given [posited ob txtra]r This externality of the 
Absolute Object of comprehension affects the consciousness 
thus: — that the Absolute Object presents itaelf as a merely 
sensuous, external thing — common outward existence — and yet 
daims lo be Absolute: in the mediaeval view of things this 
absolute demand is made upon Spirit. The second form of the 
contradiction in question has to do with the relation which the 
Church itself sustains- The true Spirit exists in man — is his 
Spirit; and the individual gives himself the certainty of this 
identity with the Absolnte, in worship— -the Church sustaining 
merely the relation of a teacher and directress of this worship. 
But here, on the contrary, we have an ecclesiastical body, like 
the Brahmins in India, in possession of the Truth — rot indeed 
by birth, but in virtue of knowledge, teaching and training — 
yet with the proviso that this alone is not suflicient, an external 
form, an unspiriiual title being judged essential to actual pos- 
session. This outward form is Ordination, whose nature is 
such that the consecration imparted inheres essentially like 
a sensuous quality in the individual, whatever be the character 
of his soul--be he irreligious, immoral, or absolutely ignorant. 
The third kind of contradiction is the Church itself, in iU 
acf^uisition a& an outward existence, of possessions and an enor- 
mous properly — a state of things which, since that Church 
dcspiKS or professes to despise riches, is none other than a Lie. 

And we found the Stale, during the mediieval period, simi- 
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Larly involved in contradictions. Wc spoke above of tn Imperal 
mic, recognii^ ^ standing by the £id« of the Clinrdi and 
constituting its secular anr. But the power thus acknowledge] 
u invalirlaled by the fact that the in^rial dignity in qocatsoa 
is an empty tiilc, not regarded by the Emperor himself or by 
those who wish to make him the instrument o{ their ansbrtioiu 
views, as conferring solid authority on its possessor: for pas- 
sion and physical force assume an independent positkiii, and 
own no subjection lo thai merely abstract conception, Btit 
lecondly. the bond of union which holds the Medieval Stale 
together, and which we call Fidelity, is left to the arbitrary 
choice of men*ft dispoaition [Gemiith] which rect^nites no ob- 
jective duties. Consequently, this Fidelity is tlic most unfailk- 
fui thing possible. German Honor in the Middle Ages ha« 
become a proverb j but examined more closely as Histon- cx- 
hibila it wc find it a veritable Punica fides or ^rfrcu Udes; for 
the princes and vaasale of the Emperor are true and honorable 
only to their selfish aims, individual advantage and passioms, 
but utterly untrue to the Enipirc and the Emperor; because in 
" Fidelity " in the abstract, their subjective caprice reccircs a 
lanction, and the State is not organized as a moral totalitr. 
A third contradiction presents itself in the character of indi- 
viduals, exhibiting, as they do on the one hand, piety — religious 
devotion, the most beamiful in outward aspect, and springing 
from the very depths of sincerity — and on the other hand a 
barbarous deficiency in point of inteihgence and will. We find 
an acquaintance with abstract Truth, and yet the most uncult- 
ured, the rudest ideas of the Secular and the Spiritual : a trucu- 
lent deUrium of passion and yet a Christian sanctity which 
renounces all that is worldly, and devotes itself entirely to holi- 
ness. So self-contradictory , so deceptive is this medieval pe- 
riod ; and the polemical zeal with which its excellence is con- 
tended for, is one of the absurdities of our times- Primitive 
barbarism, rudeness of manners, and childish fancy arc not 
revolting; they simply exdte our pity. But the highest purity 
of soul defiled by the most horrible barbarity ; the Truth, of 
which a knowledge has been acquired, degraded to a mere tool 
by falsehood and self-seeking; that which is most trratiooat, 
coarse and vile, established and strengthened by the religious 
sentiment — this is the most disgusting and revolting spectacle 
that was ever witnessed, and which only Philosophy can com- 
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preliend and so justify. For sudi an antithesis must arise in 
man's consciousness of the Holy while this consciousness siill 
remains primilivc and immediate; and the pro founder the truth 
to whidi Spirit comes into an implicit relation — while it has not 
yet become aware of its own presence in that profound truth — 
so much the more alien is it to itself in this its unknown form: 
but only as the result of ttiis alienation does it attain its true 
tiarmonisation- 

We have then contemplated the Church as (he reaction of the 
Spiritual a^tnst the secular life of the time; but thta reaction 
is so conditioned, that it only subjects to itself ibat against 
which it reacts — does not reform it. While the Spiritual, re- 
pudiating its proper sphere of action^ has been acquiring secular 
power, a secular sovereignty has also consolidated itself and 
attained a systematic development — the Feudal Sysfc»i, As 
through their isolation, men arc reduced to a dependence on 
their individual power and migfit, every point in the world on 
which a human being can maintain his ground becomes an 
eticrgetic one- While the Individual still remains destitute of 
the defence of laws and is protected only by his own exertion, 
life, activity anii excitement everywhere manifest Ihemselves. 
As men are certain of eternal salvation through the instrumen- 
tality of the Church, and to this end are bound to obey it only 
ia its spiritual requirements, their ardor in the pursuit of 
worldly enjoyment increases, on the other hand, in inverse pro- 
portion to their fear of its producing any detriment to their 
spiritual weal; for the Church bestows indulgences, when re^ 
quired, for op^^rcssive, violent and vicious actions of all kinds. 

The period from the clevefilh to the thirteenth century wit- 
nessed the rise of an impulse which developed itself in various 
forms. The inhabitants of various districts began to build 
enormous churches — Cathedrals, erected to contain the whole 
community. Architecture is always the first art, forming the 
inorganic phase, the domiciliation of the divinity; not till this 
11 accomplished does Art attempt to exhibit to the worshippers 
iJie divinrty himself'— the Objective, Maritime commerce was 
carried on with vigor by the cities on the Italian, Spanish, and 
Flemish coasts, and this stimulated the productive industry 
of their citizens al home. The Sciences began in some degree 
to revive: the Scholastic Philosophy was in its gloo"- Schools 
for the study of law were founded at Bologna and other places. 
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portance of the Towns, that all these creatiops depend as their 
main condilion; a favorite subject of historical treatmmt in 
modem limes- And the rise of such communities was greatly 
desiderated. For the Towns, like the Church, present them- 
selves as tractions against feudal violence — as the earliest le* 
gaily and regularly constituted power. Mention haa already 
been made of the fact that the possessors of power compelled 
others to put themselves under their proleciiou. Such centres 
of safety were castles (Burgen], churches and monasteries, 
rotind which were collected ihose who needed protection. These 
now became burghers (Biirger], and enteied into a cltental 
relation to the lords of such castles or to monastic bodies- Thus 
a fimily established community was formed in many places. 
Many cities and fortified places fCastdle] still existed in Italy, 
in the South of France, and in Germany on the Rhine, which 
dated llieir cKislencc from the ancient Roman times, and which 
originally pos^sscd municipal rights, but subsequently lost 
them under the rule of feudal governors [Vogte]. The dli- 
zens, like their runil neighbors, had been reduced to vassalage. 

The principle of free possession however ticgan to develop 
itself from the proiective relation of feudal protection;, 
i.f. freedom originated in its direct cotitraty- The feudal Ion 
or great barons enjoyed, properly speaking, no free or absolul 
possession, any more than their dependents : they had unllmiti 
power over the latter, but at the same lime they also were 
vassals of princes higher and mightier than themselves, and, 
to whom they were under engagements — which, it must 
confessed, they did not fulfil except under compulsion. The' 
ancient Germans had known of none other llian free possession ; 
but this principle had been perverted into its complete opposite, 
and now for the first lime we behold the few feeble commence- 
ments of a reviving sense of freedom. Individuals brought 
into closer relation b/ the soil which they cultivated, fonne<l 
among themselves a kind of union, confederation, or eonjuratio. 
They agreed to be and to perform on their own behalf 
which they had previously been and performed in the servic*' 
of their feudal lord alone. Their first united undertaking was 
the erection of a tower in which a bell was suspended: the 
ringing of the bell was a signal for a general rendezvous, and 
the object of the union thus appointed was the formation of a 
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kiod of militia. This is folloi^cd by the institution of a mtinici- 
pal goverrment, consisting of magistrates, jurors, consuls, and 
the establishment of a common treasury, the imposition of taxes, 
tolls, etc- Trenches are dug and walls built for the common 
defence, and the citizens are forbidden to erect fortresses (or 
themselves in dividual I)', In such a cotnmunicy, handicrafti, as 
distinguished from agriculture, find their proper home. Artisans 
necessarily soon attained a superior position to that of the tillers 
of the ground, for the latter were forcibly driven to work ; the 
former displayed activity really their own, and a corresponding 
diligence and interest in the result of their labors. Formerly arti- 
sans had been obliged to get permission from their liege lords 
to sell their work, and th^is cam something for themselves: 
they were obliged to pay them a certain sum for this privilege 
of market, besides contributing a portion of their gains lo the 
baronial exchequer. Those who had houses of their own were 
obliged to pay a considerable quit-rent for them; on all that 
was imported and exported, the nobility imposed large tolls, and 
for the security afforded to travellers tliey exacted safe-conduct 
money. When at a later date these communities became 
stronger, all such feudal rights were purchased from the nobles, 
or the cession of them compulsorily extorted: by degrees the 
towns secured an independent jurisdiction and likewise freed 
themselves from all taxes, tolls and rents. The burden which 
continued the longest was the obligation the town^ were under 
to make provision for the Emperor and hts whole retinue during 
his stay within their precincts, as also for seigneurs of Inferior 
rank under the same circumstances. The trading class subse- 
quently divided itself into gvitdSf to each of which were at- 
tached particular rights and obligations. The factions to which 
episcopal elections and other contingenciea gave rise, very often 
promoted the attainment by the towns of the rights above-men- 
tioned. Ah it would not infrequently happen that two rival 
tnsbops were elected to the same see, each one sought to draw 
the citizens into his own interest, by granting them privil^fes 
and freeing them from burdens. Subsequently arose many 
feuds with the clergy, the bishops and abbots. In some towns 
they maintained their position as lords of the municipality; 
in others the citizens got the upper hand, and obtained their 
freedom. Thus, t.g. Cologne threw off the yoke of its bishop; 
Mayence on the other hand remained subject. By degrttt 
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hlfhett degree prosperous. It is the same principle of hi-dy 
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We hftve contemplated the Churcbp which extended its power 
over all the sovereignties of the lime, and the Cilies, wNre 
a social organizalion an a basis of Right was lirst n^siiscitated, 
as powers reacting against the authority of princes and feudal 
lords. Against these two rising powers, there followed x reac- 
ticnary movement of princely autliority; the Emperor now 
enters on a struggle with the Pope and the cities. The Em- 
peror is recognized as the apex of Christian, ie. secular power, 
the Pope on the other hand as thai of Ecclesiastical power, 
which had now however become aa decidedly a secular domin- 
ion. In theory, tt was not disputed that the Roman Emperor 
was the Head of Christendom — that he possessed the dominium 
mundi — that since all Christian stales belonged to the Roman 
Empire, their princes owed him allegiance in all reasonable and 
equitable requirements- However satisfied the emperors them- 
selves might be of the validity of this claim^ they had too much 
good sense 10 attempt seriously 10 enforce if but the empty 
title of Roman Emperor was a sufficient inducement to them 
to exert themselves to the utmost to acquire and maintain it 
in Italy. The Othos especially cherished the idea of the con- 
tinuation of the old Roman empire, and were ever and anon 
summoning the German princes to join them in an expedition 
to Rome with a view to coronation there; — an undertaking in 
which they were often deserted by them and had to undergo 
the shame of a retreat. Equal disappointment was cjqjcrienced 
by those Italians who hoped for deliverance af the hands of the 
Emperor from the ochlocracy that domineered over the cities, 
or from the violence of the feudal nobility in the country at 
large. Th'* Italian princes who had invoked the presence of 
the Emperor and had promised him aid in asserting his claims, 
drew back and left him in the lurch; and those who had pre- 
viously expected salvation for their country, then broke out 
into bitter complaints that their beautiful country was devas- 
tated by barbarians, their superior civiluaiion trodden under 
foot, and that right and liberty, deserted by the Emperor, must 
also perish. Especially touching and deep are the lamentations 
and reproaches which Dante addresses to the Emperors. 

The second complication with Italy was that struggle whii^ 
contirmporaneously with the former was sustained chiefly by 
the great Swabians — the house of HohenstauftH — and whose 
object was to bring hack the secular power of the Church, which 
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IMM tbc roiHtftf vas an lalejuusabfe coalrooictJOii. CoaCn~ 
dictory as tlK vtryiag phases of die cootm, in wfaicfa recoo- 
^^lii-irt «paA crer alteraaliiig widi renewed hottilitio, was also 
the watnuaatMtj gm pto y ed ia the strwg^ For dw power 
witb wfelui Im Empuon oodt Iwad jigatust ibnr cuuiiy — tlie 
princes, their servants aad subjects* were divided in their own 
mad$9 inasrnuch as tbey were bound by tbc strongest ties of 
■ifaglMif* 10 tbe Emprror and to his enemx at one and the 
tame time. The ciiicf mtcrest of tbe prioccs la_¥ in th^ tctj 
ummplloa of iDdependeoce in reference to tbe State, agiinst 
wfakrh on the pan of the P&pal See the Emperor was contend- 
ing ; so that they were wilting to stand by tbc Emperor ia osei 
where the empty di^ty of the imperial crown was i mpt^n cd, 
or on tome particular occasions — f.g. in a eonE£St with the 
Olies — but abandoned him when h« aimed at setioualy assen* 
in^ hifl authority against the secular powier of Ac dergy, or 
against other princes. 

As, on the one hand, the German emperors sought to realize 
their title in Italy, so, on the other hand, Italy had its political 
centre in Germany. The interests of the two countries were 
thiu linked together, and neither could gain potiiical consolida- 
tion wnhin itself. In tbe brilliant penod of the Hohcn^auffn 
dynasty, individuals of commanding charaaer sustained the dig- 
nity of the throne ; sovereigns like Frederick Barbarossa, in 
whom the imperial power manifested itself in its greatest nwjes- 
ty, and who by his pergonal qualities succeeded in attaching the 
subject princes to his interests. Vet brilliant as the history of the 
HohcnsUufen dynasty may appear, and stirring as might have 
been the contest with the Church, the former presents on the 
whole nothing more than the tragedy of this house itself, and 
the latter had no important result in the sphere of Spirit. The 
eities were indeed compelled to acknowledge the imperial au- 
thority, and ihcir deputies swore to observe the decisions of 
tbc Roncalian Diet; but they kept their word no longer than 
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they were compelled to do so. Their sense of obligation de- 
pended exclusively on the direct consciousness of a superior 
power ready to enforce it. It is said that when the Emperor 
Frederick I asked the deputies of the cities whether they had 
not sworn to the cooditionB of peace, they answered; *'Yca, 
but not that we would observe them/' The result was that 
Frederick I at the Peace of Constance (1183] was obliged to 
concede to them a virtual independence ; although he appended 
tlie stipulation, that in this concession their feudal obligations 
to the German Empire were understood to be reserved. The 
contest between the Emperors and the Popes reg^arding investi' 
tures was settled at the close of I122 by Henry V and Pope 
Calixtua 11 on these terms; the Emperor was to invest with 
the sceptre; the Pope with the ring and crosier; the chapter 
were Co elect the Bishops in the presence of the Emperor or of 
imperial commissioners; then the Eniperor was to invest the 
Bishop as a secular feudatory with the UinporaHa^ while the 
ecclesiastical investiture was reserved for the Pope. Thus the 
protracted contest between the secular and spiritual powers was 
at length set at rest 

Chapter tl- — The Crnudea 

The Church gained the victory in the struggle referred to in 
the previous chapter; and in this way secured as decided a 
supremacy in Germany, as she did in the other states of Europe 
by a calmer process. She made herseU mistress of all the rela- 
tions of life, and of science and art ; and she was the permanent 
repository of spiritual treasures. Yet notwithstanding this full 
and complete development of cccksiastical life, we find a defi- 
ciency and consequent craving mantfesting itself in Christen- 
domp and which drove it out of itself. To undCTstand this want, 
wc must revert to the nature of the Christian religion itself, 
and particularly to that aspect of it by which it has s footing 
in the Present in the consciousness of its votaries. 

The objective doctrines of Christianity had been already so 
firmly settled by the Councils of the Church, that neither the 
medieval nor any other philosophy could develop theni further, 
except in tlic way of exalting them intellectually, so that they 
might be satisfactory as presenting the ^t>rwi of Thought, And 
one essential point in this doctrine was the Tccc^nLlion of the 
Divine Nature as not in any sense an othcr-ttorid existence [cin 
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Jenadts] . bat u in 00117 *i*^ Htunan Nature in the PnMot 
aiul ActuaJ- Btit this Presence is ftt the sune boK cxdtund^r 
SpifitTo] Pmencr. CfiriEt as a particidv *""*«i prrnomlllj 
hu left the world ; his t^mfi^rai existence ts qbIj a [nat one— 
i.^., it cxifts only in mental conception. And &nce the Dmat 
existence on earth is e«$entialJy o£ a spiritual character, it c^d- 
Dot ^)f)car in the iorm of a Dalai-Lama. The Pope, howewr 
high bi5 potttion as Hca<d of Cbnstendom and Vicki of Chfist, 
calls bimcelf only the Senont of Servants. How then <ik] the 
Qror^ realize Christ as a deAnile and fment txistenctf The 
prindpsl fnm of this rrahption wa^. as reottrioed above, the 
Holy Supper, in the form it presented as the Mass : in th« the 
Life, SufTcring, and Death of the actual Christ were I'erily pre^ 
ent, u an eternal and daily repeated sacri&ce. Christ &pfxws 
IS a definite and present existence in a sensuous form as the 
Host, consecrated by the Priest : so far all is satisfactory: that 
is to My, it is the Church, the Spirit of Christ, that attains in 
tliifi ordinance direct and full assvr^tKe. But the most prtxni- 
nent feature in this sacrament is, that the process hy whidi 
Deity is manifested, is conditioned by the limttalions of partio 
ularity — that the Host, this Thing, is set up to be adored as 
Cod- The Church then might have been able to content itcdf 
with this sensuous presence of Deity; bul vthen it is once 
granted that God exists in e?cternal phenomex»aI presence, this 
external manifesution immediately becomes ingnitely varied; 
for the need of this presence h infinite. Thus innumerahk 
instances will occur in the experience of the Church, in which 
Christ has appeared to one and another, ir various places ; and 
still more frequently his divine Mother, who as sunding nearer 
to humanity, is a second mediator between the Mediator 
man (the mi rade- working images of the Virgin are in tl 
way Hosts, since they supply a benign and gracious pi 
of. God). In all places, therefore, there will occur manift 
tions of the Heavenly, in specially gracious appearances, the 
stigmata of Christ's Passion, etc. ; and the Divine will be real- 
ized in miracles as detached and iaoLatcd phenomena. In the 
period in question the Church present* the aspect of a world 
of miracle; to the community of devout and pious persons 
natural existence has utterly lost its stability and certainly: 
rather, absolute certainly has turned aj^insi it, and the Hivti 
h not conceived of by Christendom under conditions of univ< 
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sality as the law and narure of Spirit, but reveals itsflf m iso- 
lated an<l detached phenomena, in which the rational Jorm of 
existence is utterly pervertcd- 

In this complete development of the Church, we may find 
a deAdency: but what can tie feh as a want by ilf What 
compels it, in this state of perfect satisfaction and enjoyment, 
to wish for something else within the limits of its own prin- 
ciples — without apostatizing from itself? Those miraculous 
imag:es, places, and times, are only isolated points, momentary 
appearances — arc not an embodiment of Deity, not of the high- 
est and absolute kind. The Host, the supreme manifestation. 
is to be found indeed in innumerable churches ; Christ is therein 
transubstantiated to a present and particular existence: but 
this itself 15 of 3 vague and general character ; it is not his actual 
and very presence as particularized in Sface. That presence 
has passed away, as regards time; but as spatial and as con- 
crete in space it tias a mundane permanence in this particular 
spot, this particular village, etc- It is then this mundane cx^ 
istence [in Palestine] which Christendom desiderates, which 
it is resolved on attaining. Pilgrims in crowds Itad indeed been 
able to enjoy it; but the approach to the hallowed localities 
is in the hands of the Infidels, and it is a reproach to Christen- 
dom that the Holy Places and the Sepulchre of Christ in par^ 
ticular are not in possession of the Church. In this feeling 
Christendom was unifed; consequently the Crusades were un- 
dertaken, whose object was not the furtherance of any special 
interests on the part of the several states that engaged in them, 
but simply and solely the conquest of the Holy I^and, 

The West once more sallied forth in hostile array against 
the East. As in the expedition of the Greeks gainst Troy, so 
here, the invading host« were entirely composed of independent 
feudal lord^<; and knights; ihoug-h they were not united under 
a real individuality, as were the Greeks under Agamemnon or 
Alexander. Christendom, on the contrary, was engaged in an 
undertaking whose object was the securing of the definiU and 
present existence [of Deity] — the real culmination of Individ^ 
ualjty. This oijject impelled the West against the East, and 
this is the essential interest of the Cnisade5> 

The first and immediate commencement of the Cnisades 
was made in the West itself. Many thousands of Jews were 
massacred, and their property seized; and after this terrible 
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fiWVIM «n^ otsiragvs to fbc proio u adeit 
flB«Mni. bUl) dnpi^ iridi tiM Wood oC the ihi^lMMiJ in- 
bsfattanU of JcniNkm, the Chrudans ftll down oo t^ir f^r^ 
H Ac tmib of the R«kaiwr, and directed tbdr fervent h^^' 
CiUofu to him. 

Thun did CfanilcndDtn cnme intn thr pos5«^sion of its hjg b fp 
Ifood, Jcntaakn wa« made a kingdom, aod die cntirv leodal 
•yxon wu introduced there — a coiuUtutioa wtnch, ui preacece 
nf lite Saraceni, wai cerUinly the worHt that could be adopted. 
AiK^lhef cninde in the year 1204 resulted in the conqucs of 
Cofiftantinoplc aru} (he eAtablishment of a Lalm Empire therC' 
Chrlftend<ffn, thtrefore, had appeased its religious crairing; ii 
could Tww vrfitably walk unobstructed m the footsteps of the 
Savicvr Whole thipload* of rartb were brought from the 
Hoty f^tid to r,iirtyp€. Of Christ him«r]f no corporeal relks 
could be obtained, for he was arisen : the Sacred Handkerchief, 
the Crofti, and lastly the Sepulchre, were the most venerated 
memonati. Bui in the Grave is found the real point of retro* 
vcnion; it is in the ft^ave that all the vanity of the Scnanous 
ptrishei. At the Holy Sepulchre the vanity of [the cherished) 
opinion passes away [the fancies by which the substance of 
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truth has been obscured diaappear] ; there all is seriousncas. 
In the negation of thai definite and fresent embodiment — i,£. 
of the Sensuous — il is that the turning-point in question is 
found, and those words have ati application: "Thou wouldst 
not suftcr thy Holy One to see corruption/' Chrisrendom was 
not to find its ultimatum of truth Ui the grave. At this sepul^ 
chre the Christian world received a second time the response 
given to the disdplcs when they sought fhe body of the Lord 
there: " Why jeek ye the living among (he dtadt He is not 
here, fruf is risen'' Vou must not look for the principle of your 
religion in the Setisuous, m the grave among the dead, but in 
the living Spirit in yourselves. We have seen how the vast 
idea of the union of the Finite with the Infinite was perverted 
lo such a degree as that men looked for a definite embodiment 
of the Infinite in a mere isolated outward tibjcct (the Host). 
Christendom found the empty Sepulchre, but not the union of 
the Secular and the Eternal ; and so it lost the Holy Land. It 
was practically undeceived; and the result which it brought 
bsck with it was of a negative kind : viz., that the de/imte em- 
bodiment which it was seeking, was to be looked for in Subjec- 
tive Consciousness ahne^ and in no external object; that the 
definite form in question, presenting the nnion of the Secular 
with the Eternal, is the ^iritual self-cogniiant independence 
of the individual. Thus the world attains the conviction that 
man must look within himself for that definite embadimeni of 
being which is of a divine nature: subjectivity thereby receives 
absolute authorization, and dalms to determine for itself the 
relation [of all that exists] to the Divine.* This then was the 
absolute result of the Crusades, and from ihem we may date 
the commencement of self-reliance and spontaneous activity. 
The West bade an eternal farewell to the East at the Holy 
Sepulchre, and gained a comprehension of its own principle 
of subjective infinite Freedom, Christendom never appeared 
again on the scene of history a» one body. 

Crusades of another kind, bearing somewhat the character 
of wars with a view to mere secular conquest* but which in- 
volved a religious interest also, were the contests waged by 
Spain against the Saracens in the peninsula itself. The Chris- 
tians had been shut up in a comer by the Arabs ^ but they 
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ner, pfflaffpd and rmardered the innoccm and the gafl^ aKfit- 

cnminttHy, and utterly laid waste the &ir ncwn wUdi iky 

inhabited. 

Thfot^ the Cnuadeft the Church readied the rnt^Lliua 
of fcu titthority: it had achiercd the perrersioa cf r^%ioa 
and of Ibe divine Spirit ; it had distofted the pnodpk of Chri^ 
iMn Ftrriinm to a wrongful and inunora] slavery of mea'l 
*oul> : »n<l in to dotnp. far from aboKahiDe lawless caprice and 
violence and >u^>Unting them by a Tinuons rule of its own, 
fl had even rnliRtcd thnn in the service of ecdesiastical ati- 
thortty. In the Cniudcs the Pope stood at the bead ol the 
Kcalar power: the Emperor appeared only in a saborctirttlc 
jKnllion, like the other princes, and was obliged to commit both 
Ihe initiative and the executive to the Pope, as the manifest 
gpneralistimo of the eirpedition. We have already seen the 
nolfle houie of T [olwnstaufen prcscniing the aspect of ehivaJ- 
rou>, diffni6r<i and cultivated opponents of the Papal powen 
when Sptrit [the moral and imellectual dement in Christen- 
dom! h*'( given up the contest. We have seen how they were 
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ultimately oblig^rd to yield to the Church ; which, elastic enough 
to susuin any attack, bore down all opposiUon sjnd wouH not 
move a step towards conciliation. The fall of the Church was 
not to be effected by open violence ; h was from wkhin — by the 
power of Spirit and by an induence that wrouf>:ht its way up- 
wards — that ruin threatened it. Respect for the Papacy could 
not but be weakened by the very fact that the lofty aim of the 
Crusades^— the satisfaction expected frcm the enjoyment of 
the sensuous Presence — was not attained. As little did the 
Popes succeed in keeping possession of the Holy Land. Zeal 
for llie holy cause was exhausted among the princes of Europe. 
Grieved to the heart hy the defeat of the Christians, the Popes 
again and again urged them to advance to the rescue; but 
lamentations and entreaties were vain, and they could effect 
nothing. Spirit, disappointed with regard to its craving for 
the highest form of the sensuous presence of Detty, fell back 
upon itself. A nipiure, the lirst of its kind and profound aa 
it was novel, took place. From this time forward we witness 
religious and intellectual movements in which Spirit — trans- 
cending the repulsive and irrational existence by which it is 
surrounded — cither finds its sphere of exercise within itself, 
and draws upon its own resources for satisfaction, or throws 
its energies into an actual world of general and morally jusli' 
fied aims, which are therefore aims consonant with Freedom. 
The efforts thus originated are tiow to be described: they were 
the means by which Spirit was to be prepared to comprehend 
the grand purpose of its Ftecdom in a form of greater purity 
and moral elevation. 

To this class of movctnents belongs in the first place the 
establishment of monastic and chivalric orders, designed to 
carry out those rules of hfe which the Church had distinctly 
enjoined upon its members. That renunciation of property, 
riches, pleasures, and free will, which the Church bad desig- 
nated as the highest of spiritual attainments, was to he a reality 
— not a mere profession. The existing monastic and other In- 
stitutions that had adopted this vow of renunciation, had been 
entirely sunk in the corrnption of woHdliness. But row Spirit 
sought to realise in the sphere of the principle of negativity — 
purely in itself — what the Ginrrh had dcmandcd^ The more 
immcdiak occasion of tln^ movement wa?; tlie rise of nutnerou*: 
?sies in the South of France and Italy, whose tendency w,is 
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thai was worldly. But ai the same time they undertook the 
defence of the pilf^ims: their 6rst duty therefore was knig^htly 
bravery; ullimalely, ihcy were also pledged to the sustenance 
and care of the poor and the sick. The Orders of Knighthood 
wcrt divided into three: that of St. John, that of the Temple, 
and the Teutonic Order. These associations arc essentially 
distinguished from the self-Geeking principle of feudalism. 
Their members sacriticed thcmselvea with almost suicidal bra- 
very for a common interest. Thus these Orders transcended 
the circle of their immediate environment, and formed a net- 
work of fraternal coalition over the whole of Europe. Bui their 
members sank down to the level of vulgar interests, and Ihe 
Orders became in the sequel a provisional institute for the no- 
bility generally, rather than anything else. The Order of the 
Temple was even accused of forming a religion of its own, and 
of having renounced Christ in the creed which, under the influ- 
ence of the Oriental Spirit, it had adopted, 

A second impulsion, having a similar origin* was that in the 
direction of Science^ The development of Thought — the ab- 
stractly Universal — now had its commencement. Those fra- 
ternal associations themselves, having a ccmimon objectj in 
whose service their members were enlisted, point to the fact 
that a general principle was beginning to be recognised, and 
which gradually became conscious of its power. Thought was 
first directed to Theology, which now became Philosophy under 
the name of Scholastic Divinity. For philosophy and theology 
have the Divine as their common object ; and although the the- 
ology of the Church was a stereotyped dogma, the impulse now 
arose to justify this body of doctrine in the vicA' of ThoughL 
" When we have arrived at Faith/' says the celebrated scholas- 
HCf Anselm, " it ia a piece of negligence to stop short of convinc- 
ing ourselves, by the aid of Thought, of that to which we have 
given credence," But thus conditioned Thought was not free, 
for its material was already posited ab £jrtra: it was to the 
proof of this material that philcsophy devoted its energies. But 
Thougtit suggested a variety of questions, the complete answer 
to which was not given directly in the symbols of the Church; 
and since the Church had not decided respecting them, they 
were legitimate subjects of controversy. Philosophy was in- 
deed called an ancUia Mtt. for it was in subjection to that mate- 
rial of the Church's creed, which had been already definitely 
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settled; but yet it was impossible for the opposition 
Thought and Belief not to manifest itseU. As Elurcpc pre- 
sented the spectacle of chivalric contests generaLly — passaged of 
arms and touFnaments — it was now the theatre for inicllectua] 
jousting also. It is incredible to what &n extent the abstriKt 
Forms of Thought were developed, and what dexterity was 
acquired in the use of them. This inldleciual tourneying for 
the sake of exhibiting skill, and as a diversion (for it was no! 
the doctrines theirselves, but only the forms in which they 
were couched that made the subject of debate), was chiefly 
prosecuted and brought to perfection in France. France, in 
fact, begaui at that time to be regarded as the centre of ChriS' 
tendom : there the scheme of the lirst Cnisades originated, and 
French annics carried it out: there the Popes Took refuge in 
their struggles with the German emperors and with the Nor- 
man princes of Naples and Sicily, and there for a tiine they 
made a continuous soj'oum_ — Wc also observe in the period 
subsequent to the Crusades, commencements of Art — of Fabt- 
ing, vii, : even during their continuance a peculiar kind of 
poetry had made it appearance- Spirit, unable to satisfy its 
cravings^ created for itself by imagination fairer forms and in 
a calmer and freer manner than Uie actual world could offer. 



Ctuipter ni. — The ttansitlon from FeudftllBm to Kooaichy 

The moral phenomena above mentioned, tending in the di* 
rection of a general principle, were partly of a subjective, partly 
of a speculative order. But we must now give particular atten- 
tion to the practical political movements of the period. 
advance which that period witnessed, presents a negative a: 
in so far as it involve^k the termination of the sway of individual 
caprice and of the isolation of power T:s affinnative aspect 
is the rise o£ a supreme authority whose dominion embraces al 
— a political power properly so calledt whose subjects enjoy 
equality of rights, and tn which the will of the individual 
subordinated to that common interest which underlies the 
whole. This is the advance from Feudalism to Monarchy, The 
principle of feudal sovereignty is the ouhirard force of indi- 
viduals — princes, liege lords; it is a force destitute of intrinsic 
right- The subjects of such a Constitution are vassals of a 
superior prince or seigneur, to whom they have stipulated 
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duties to perform: but whether they perform these duties or 
not, depends upon the seigneur's being able to irdvice Ibem &o 
to do, by force of character or by grant of favors : — conversely, 
the recognition of those feudal claims themselves was extorted 

violence in the first instance; and ihe fulfilment of the cor- 
responding duties conld be secured only by the constant exercise 
of the power which was tbe sole basis of the claims in question- 
he monarchical principle also implies a supreme authority, 
ut it is an authority over persons possessing no independent 
power to support their individual caprice; where we have no 
longer caprice opposed to caprice; for ihe supremacy implied 
in morarcby is essentially a power emanating from a political 
body, and is pledged to the furtherance of that equitable pur- 
pose on which the consiirution of a state is based^ Feudal 
sovereignly is a polyarchy: we sec nothing; but Lords and 
Serfs; in Monarchy, on the contrary, there is one Lord and 
no Serf, for servitude is abrogated by it, and in ii Right and 
Law are recognized ; it is the source of real freedom. Thus in 
monarchy the caprice of individuals is kept under, and a com- 
mon gubernatorial interest established- In the suppression of 

se isolated powers, as also in the resistance made to that 
suppression, it seems doubtful whether the desire for a lawful 
and equitable state of things, or the wish to indulge Individual 
caprice, is the impelling motive. Resistance to kingly authority 
is entitled Liberty, and i& lauded as legitimate and noble when 
the idea of arbitrary will is associated with that auihority. But 
b> tbe arbitrary will of an individual exerting; itself so as to 
subjugate a whole body of men, a community is formed ; and 
comparing this state of things with that in which every point 
is a centre of capricious violence, we find a much smaller num- 
ber of points exposed lo such violence. The great extent of 
fuch a sovereignty necessitates general arrangements for the 
purposes of organization, and those who govern in accordance 
with those arrangements are at the same time, in virtue of ihrir 
office itself, obedient to the slate: Vassals become Officers of 
State, whose duty it is to execute tbe laws by whicH the slate 
is regulated- But since this monarchy is developed from feudal- 
ism, it bears in the first instance the stamp of the system from 
which it sprang. Individuals quit their isolated capacity and 
become members of Estates (or Orders of the RralmJ ^nt\ Cor- 
|)oralions ; the vas&als urc powviful only by LombJjaliou as an 
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Order; in conliaposition to thrm the cities constTtat^ Po 
in virtue of their communal e>dstence. Tlius the authoHtj of 
the sovereign ircTitably ceases to be mere arbitrary sway. Tbe 
consent of the Estates and Corporations is essential to iu fnain- 
tcnance ; and if th« prince wishes to have that consent, be nnut 
will what h just and reasonable. 

We now see a Constitution embracing various Orders, while 
Fetida] rule knows no such Orders. We observe tbe transitiofi 
from feudalism to monarchy taking place m three ways: 

1. Sometimes the lord paramount gains a mastery orer hit 
indepimdcnt vassals, by subjugating their indiviciual powef— 
thus mailing himself sole ruler. 

2. Somettmes the princes free themselves from tfa« feudal 
relation altogether, and become the territorial lords of certain 
states ; or lastly 

3- The lord parsmount unites the particutar lordships that 
own him as their superior, with his own particxilar suzeraiiuj, 
in a more peaceful way, and thus t>ecomes master of the w&olc. 

These processes do not indeed present themselves in faiitOfy 
in that pure and abstract fotm in which they are exhibited boe: 
often we &nd more modes than one appearing contemponee- 
ously ; but one or the other always predominates- The cardifsl 
consideration is that the basis and e&scntial condition of such 
a political formation is to be looked for in the pariicuiar nati&ih 
alilUs in which it had its birth. Europe presents parlicalar 
nations, constituting a unity in their very naturcj and having 
the absolute tendency to form a state. All did not succeed in 
attaining this political unity: we have now to consider xhta 
Kverally tn relation to the change thus introduced. 

Firstj as regards the Roman empire, the connection b c t w e m 
Gfrmany and Italy naturally resultt from the idea of that em- 
pire: the secular dominion united with the spiritual was to 
constitute one whole; but this state of thin^ was rather the 
object of constant struggle than one actually attained. In Ger* 
many and Italy the transition from the feudal condition to mon- 
archy involved the entire abrogation of the former : the nmli 
became independent monarchs. 

Germany had always embraced a great variety of stocks 
SwabianSj Bavarians, Franks, Thuringians, Saxons, Burgun- 
dians: to these must be added the Sclaves of Pohemia, Ger* 
loanized Sclavea hx Mecklenburg, in Brandeoburg, and- ia a 
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part of Saxony and Austria; £0 that no such combination as 
took place in France wa^ possible. Italy pr^sffrlefi a sLinilar 
Stale of things. The Lombards had established themselvc* 
there, while the Greeks stil! possessed the Exarchate and Lower 
Italy : the Normans too estabUshed a kingdom of their own In 
Lower Italy, and ihc Saracens mainUiiitd their ground for a 
time in Sicily. When thf^ rule ot the tiouse o( HohensCauEen 
was terminated, barbarism got the upper hand throughout G«r< 
many; the country being broken up into several sovereignties, 
in which a forceful despotism prevailed. It was the maxim of 
the electoral printer to raise only weak princes to ihe imperial 
throne; they even sold the imperial dignity to foreigners. Tliu) 
the unity of the state was virtually annulled. A number of 
centres of fxjwer were fonncd. each of i\hich was a pretlaiory 
state: the legal constitution rccocni^-d by feudalism was dis- 
solved, and gave place to undisguised violence and plunder; 
and powerful princes made themselves lords of the country. 
After the mtcrrcsrnum the Count of Hapsburg was elected 
Emperor, and the House of Hapsburg continued to fill 
the imperial throne with but little tnlerrupdon. These em- 
perors were obliged to create a force of their own. as the princes 
would not grant them an adequate power attached to the em- 
pire- But tfat state of absolute anarchy was at last put an end 
to by associations having general aims in view. In the cities 
themselves we see associations of a minor order ; but now c&n- 
[ederations of cities were formed with a common interest in 
the suppression of predatory violence. Of this kind was the 
Hanseatic League m the North, the Rhenish League consisting 
of cities lying along the Rhine, and the Siviibian Lttjgue^ The 
aim of all these confederations was resistance to the feudal 
lords; and even princes united with the cities, with a view to 
the subversion of the feudal condition and the restoratit>n of 
a peaceful stale of things throughout the country- What the 
state of society was under feudal sovereignty is evident from 
the notorious association fomicfl for executing criminal jus- 
tice: it was a private tribunal, which, under the name of the 
Vehmgeritkt, held secret sittings; its chief seat was the nonb- 
west of Gennany. - A peculiar peasant association was also 
formed. In Germany the peasants were bondmen; many of 
them look refuge in the towns, or sCTCled down as freemen in 
neighborhood of the towns {FfuhUwgef) ; but in Switccr* 
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bod z pcaivu fntemity vru esublifihed. The peasants of 
Uri, Schw7Z, And IMterwalikn wete onckr imperial gover- 
Don; for tbc Swiss eoTCniinciiU were not the properly of 
pnvaie possessors, but vcrc <^&cia] appointments oi the Empire, 
These the soverrigns of the Hapsbiirg tine wished to secure 
to their owti bouse, Tbc peasants, with dub and iron-studdrd 
mace [Morgensiem], retttmed victorious from a contest wiih 
th^ faaiighty steeWlad nobler, armed with spear and sword, and 
practised Id the chivainc encounters of ilkc tournament. An- 
other in^-eniion aUo tended to deprive the nobility of the as- 
cendancy which lliey owed to their accoutrpmaits— thai of 
gunpoivder. Hujnanity needed it. and it made its appearance 
forthwith. It was one of the chief instnitnents in freeing the 
worid from the dominion of physical force, and placing tt^ 
various orders of society on a level. With the distinction be- 
tween the weapons they used, vanished also tliat between lords 
and serfs. And before gunpowder fortified places were no 
longer impregnable^ so that strongholds and castles now lose 
their importance. We may indeed be led to lament the decay 
or the depreciation of the praaical value of personal valor — 
the bravest, the noblest may be shot down by a cowardly wretch 
at safe distance in an obscure lurking-pJace ; but, on the other 
hand, gunpowder has made a rational, considerate bravery — 
Spiritual valor — the essential lo martial success. Only throng 
this rnstrumentahty could that superior order of valor be called 
forth — that valor in wiiich the licat oi personal feeling has no 
share i for the discharge of hrearms is directed against a body 
of men — an abstract enemy, not individual combatants. The 
warrior goes to meet deadly peril calmly, sacrificing himself 
for tlie common weal; and the valor of cultivated nations is 
characterized by the very fact, that it does not rely on the strong 
arm alone, hut places its confidence essentially in the tnteili- 
gence. the generalship, the character of its commanders; and, 
as was the case among the ancients, in a firm combination and 
unity of spirit on the pan of tlie furces tlKy command. 

In itaiy, as already noticed, we behold the same spectacle as 
in Gennany— the attainment of an independem position by iso* 
lated centres of power. In that country, warfare in the hatnL 
of the Condolticri became a rcgidar business. The towns were 
obliged to attend to their trading concerns, and therefore nn- ^_ 
ployed TTierccnar^^ iroops, whose leaders often bccnnic feudal ^M 
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lords; Francis Sfor2a *ven made himself Duke of Milan. In 
Florence, tlie Medici, a family of merchants, rose to power. 
On the other hand, the larger cities of Italy reduced under 
their sway several smaller one$ and many feudal chiefs. A 
Papal territory was likewise formed. There, also, a very large 
number of feudal lords had made themselves independent; by 
degrees they all became subject to the one sovereignty of the 
Pope. How thoroughly equitable in the view of social morali- 
ty such a subjugation was, is evident from Machiavelli's cele- 
brated work " Tlie Prince," This book has often been thrown 
aside in disgust, as replete with the maxims of the most re- 
volting tyrarny; but nothing worse oin be urged agaiust It 
ll»an that the writer, having the profound consciousness of the 
necessity for the formation of a State, has here exhibited the 
principles on which alone stales couki be founded in the cir- 
cumstances of the times. The chiefs who asserted an isolated 
independence, and the power they arrogated, must be entirely 
subdued ; and though we cannot reconcile with onr idea of 
Freedom, the means which he proposes as the only efficient 
ones, and regards as perfectly justifiable — inasmuch as they 
involve tlie most reckless violence, all kinds of deception, assas- 
sination, and so forth^ — we must nevertheless confess that the 
feudal nobility, whose power was to be subdued, were assailable 
in no other way, since an indomitable contempt for principle, 
and an utter depravity of morals, were thorougbly engrained 
in them. 

In France we find the converse of that which occurred in 
Germany and Italy. For many centuries the Kings of France 
possessed only a very small domain, so that many of their 
vassals were more powerful than themselves: but it was a 
great advantage to the royal dignity in France, that the prin- 
ciple of hereditary monarchy was firmly established there. 
The consideration it enjoyed wa^ increased by the circumstance 
that the corporations and cities had their rights and privileges 
confirmed by the king, and that the appeals to the supreme 
feudal tribunal — the Court of Peers, consisting of Iwelvc mem- 
bers enjoying thai dignity — became increasingly frequent. The 
king's influence was extended by his affording that protection 
which only the throne could give. But that wliicb csaentialty 
secured respect for royalty, even among the powerful vassals, 
was the increasing personal power of the sovereign. In van- 
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ous ways, by inheritance, by marriage, by force of armfi. 
ihe Kings had come into possession of inaDy Earldoms ( 
achaftcnj and several Duchies. The Dukca of Nonnandy had,' 
however, become Kings of England; and thus a £ormidAbfe 
power confronted France, who^e interior lay open to it by 
way of Normandy. Besides this there were powerful Duchie* 
fitill remaining; nevertheless, the King waa not a mere feudal 
suzerain [Lehnsherr] lilce the German Emperors, but had be^ 
come a territorial posAca»or [LandcshetT] : he had a number 
of barons and cities under bim, who were subject to hu im- 
mediate jurisdiction; and Louis IX succcnlcd in rendering a[^ 
peala to the royal tribunal common throughout hia kingdocn. 
The towns attained a position of greater importance in the 
state. For when the king needed money, and all his nstial 
resources — fluch as taxes and forced contributkms of all kinds 
— were exhausted, he made application to the towns and entered 
into separate negotiations with them. It was Philip the Fair 
who* in the year 1302, first convoked tbt deputies of the towns 
aa a Third Estate in conjunction with the clergy and the barons. 
All indeed that they were in the first instance concerned witb 
was the authority of the sovereign as the power that had con- 
voked them, and the raising of taxes as the object of their con- 
vocation ; but the States nevertheTess secured an importance 
and weight in the kingdom, and aa the natural result, an in- 
fluence on le^slation also. A fact which is particularly re- 
marlcable is the proclamation issued by the Icings of France, 
giving permission to the bondsmen on the crown landa to 
purchase their freedom at a moderate price- In the way we 
have indicated the kings of France very soon attained great 
power; while the flourishing state of the poetic art in the 
hands of the Troubadours, and the growth of the scholastic 
theology, whcwe especial centre was Paris, gave France a cul- 
ture superior to that of the other European states, and which 
secured the respect of foreign nations, 

England, as we have already had occasion to mention, wsi 
subjugated by William the Conqueror. Duke of Normandj. 
William introduced the feudal system into tt, and divided the 
kingdom into fiefs, which he granted almost exclusively to his 
Norman followers. He himself retained considerable crown 
possessions; the vassals were under obhgation to perform 
service in the field, and to aid in administering justice: the 
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King was the guardian of all va^sal^ under age ; they could not 
marry without hia conecnt* Only by degrees did th< barons and 
the (owns attain a position of importance. It was especially 
fai the disputes and *jtrugg;ks for the throne that they a4:quired 
eoEuiderablc weight When the oppressive rule and fiscal ex- 
ftctioas oi the Kings became intolerahle, contentions and even 
war ensued: the barons compelled King John to swear Lo 
Magna Charta, the basis of English liberty, ut. more particu- 
larly of the privileges of the nobility. Among the liberties tbof 
secured, that which concerns the administration of justice was 
the chief: no Englishman was to be deprived of personal free- 
dom, property^ or Life without the judicial verdict of his peers. 
Every one, moreover, was to be entitled to the free disposition 
of his prc^xrty. Further, the King was to impose no taxes 
without the consent of the archbifhc^, bishops, earls, and 
barons. The towns, also, favored by the Kings in opposition 
to the barons, soon elevated themselves into a Third Estate 
and to representation in the Commons' House of PadiamcRt. 
Yet the King was always very powerful, if he possessed 
Strength of character: his crown estates procured for him due 
consideration; in later times, however, these were gradually 
alienated — given away — so that the King was reduced to ap< 
ply for subsidies to the parliament. 

We shall not pursue the minute and specifically historic de- 
tails that concern the incorporation of principalities with states, 
or the dissensions and contests that accompanied such incor- 
porations. We have only to add that the king£, when by 

eakening the feudal constitution, they had attained a higher 
degree of power, began to use that power against each other 
In the undisguised inierest of their own dominion^ Thus 
France and England carried on wars with each other for a 
century. The kings were always endeavoring to make foreign 
conquests; the towns, which had (he largest share of the 
burdens and expenses of such wars, were opposed to them, 
and in order to placate them the kings granted them importani 
privileges. 

The Popes endeavored to make the disturbed state of so- 
ciety to which each of these changes gave rise, an occasion 
for the intervention of their authority; but the interest of the 
growth of states was too firmly established to allow them to make 
their own interest of absolute authority valid against it Priticcfl 
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and people VL'ere iodiffcran to paipal clamor nr^mg t 
to new cniadcs, Tbc Ecipcror Louis Kt to work to dedooe 
Irom Aristotle, the Bible, and tbc Rocnafl Law a rehstatioa 
of the aisu/nplions of the Papal Sec; and ibr rircrors dedand 
al the Dirt hdd at Rcnsc Li t33& and afterwards atin more 
dcddcdiy at tbc imperial Diet held at Fnnkfoft, that they 
wouJd defend the liberties and herrdharr Tights of the Eaipirf, 
and thai to make itie choice of a Rofoan Enipcror or King valid, 
no papal cocfinnatioii was needed. So, at an eaiiier d>te, 
1302, on occasion of a contest beiween Pope Boniface and 
Phihp the Fair, ihc A**cniWy of the Stales conroked by ihc 
latter had offered opposition to the Pope- For stales and com- 
muDtties had arrived ai the consciousness of mdepetidieiu moral 
^orth- — Various causes had united to weaken the papal au- 
thority : the Great Schism of the Chuxtb, which led men to 
doubt the Pope's infallibility, gave occasion to the decisions of 
the Councils of CorsUncc and Basic* which assumed an au- 
thority superior to that of tbc Pope, and therefore deposed awl 
appointed Popes, The numerous attonpts directed agiunst 
the ecclesiaj^tical system conBnned the necessity of a refonna- 
lion. Arnold of Brescia, WJckliffe. and Huss met with sympa- 
thy in contending against the dogma of the papal viceg«rency 
of Christ, and the gross abuses that disgraced the hierarchy. 
These attempts were, however, only partial in their scope. 
On the one hand the time was not yet ripe for a more compre- 
hensive onslaught; on the otlicr hand the assailants m ques- 
tion did not strike at the heart of the matter* but (espedally 
the two latter) attacked the teaching of the Church chiefly 
with the weapons of erudition, and consequently failed to exctte 
a deep interest among the people at larpe. 

But the ecclesiastical principle had a more dangerous foe in 
the incipient formation of political organizations, than (n the 
antagoniEts above referred to. A common object, an aim in- 
trirtsically possessed of perfect moral validity,* presented itself 
to secularity in the formation of states: and to t}ii5 aim of 
community the will, the desire, the caprice of the individual 
submitted themselves. The hardness characteristic of the self- 
seeking quality of " Heart," maintaining its position of isolation 
— the knotty heart of oak underlying the national temperament 
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of the Germins — was broken down and mellowed by the terrible 
discipline of the Middle Ages. The Iwo iron rods which were 
tlic mstnimenCs of this discipline were iHc Church and scrfdom. 
Tlie Church drove the "Heart" [Gemiith] to despcratioTH- 
made Spirit pass through the severest bondage, so that the 
soul was no longer its own : but it did not degrade it to Hindoo 
torpor, for Christiai^ity is an intrinsically spiritual principle and, 
as such, has a boundless elasticity. In tlic same way serfdom, 
which made a man's body not his own, but the property of an- 
other, dragged humanity through a1! the barbariam oi slavery 
and unbridicid desire, and the latter was destroyed by its own 
violence. It was not so much from slavery as ihrough slavery 
that humanity was emancipated. For bart)ansm, lusi, injustice 
constitute evil: man, bound fast in its fetters, is unfit for 
morality sjid religiousness; and it is from this intemperate and 
ungovernable state of volition that the discipline in question 
emancipated him. The Church fought the battle with the 
violence of rude sensuality in a temper equally wild and terror- 
isTic with that of its antagonist : it prostrated the latter by dint 
of the terrors of hell, and held it in perpetual subjection, in 
order to break down the spirit of barbarism and to tame it into 
repofie. Theology declares that every man has this struggle 
to pass through, since he is by nature evil, and only hy passing 
through a state of menial laceration arrives at the certainty of 
Reconciliation. But granting this, it must on the other hand 
be maintained, that the form of the contest is very much al- 
tered when the conditions of its commencement are different, 
and when that reconciliaiion has had an actual realization. 
The path of torturous discipline is in that case dispensed with 
(it does indeed make its appearance at a later date, but in a 
quite different form), for the waking up of consciousness finda 
man surrounded by the element of a mnial state of society. 
The phase of negation is, indeed, a necessary clement in human 
development, but it has now assumed the tranquil fonn of edu- 
cation, so tliat all the terrible characteristics of that inward 
struggle vanish. 

Humanity has now attained the consciousness of a real in- 
ternal harmonization of Spirit, and a good conscience in re* 
gard to actuality— to secular existence. The Human Spirit 
has come to stand on its own basis. In the self -con wiousness 
to which man has thus advanced, there is no revolt against the 
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in a sensuous mode, not in its appropriate form; on the other 
hand, while Religion nonrially involves independence of that 
which is csaentially a mere outward and material object — a 
mere thing — tliat kind of religion which is now under consid- 
eration, linfis no satisfaction in being bruught into connection 
with the Beautiful: the coarsest, ugliest, poorest representa- 
tions will suit its purpose eqtiaily tveli — perhaps t>etter. Ac- 
cordingly real masJcrijieces — e.^. Raphael's Madonnas— do not 
enjoy distinguished veneration, or elicit a multitude of offer- 
ingfl: inferior pictures seem on the contrary lo be especial 
favorites and 10 be made the object of the warmest devotion 
and the most generous liberality. Piety passes by the former 
for diis very reason^ that were tt to linger in their vicinity it 
would feci an inward stimulus and attraciion; — an excitement 
of a kind which cannot but be felt to be alien, where all that is 
desiderated h a sense of mental bondage in which self is lost— 
the stupor of abject dependence. — Thus Art in its very nature 
transcended the principle of tiic Church. But ^s the former 
manifests itself only under sensuous limitations [and does not 
present the suspicious aspect of abstract thought), H is at ^rst 
regarded as a harmless and indifferent matter The Churcli, 
therefore, continued to follow it ; but as soon as (he free Spirit 
in which Art originated, advanced to Thought and Science, a 
separation ensued. 

For Art received a further support and experienced an ele- 
vating influence as the result of the study of cntiquify (the 
me humaniora is very expressive, for in those worKs of an- 
uity honor is done to ihc Human and to the development of 
Tlumanity) : through this study the West became acquainted 
with the true and eternal element in the activity of man. The 
outward occasion of this revival of science was the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire. L^rge numbers of Creeks took refuge in 
the West and introduced Greek literature there; and ihey 
brought with them not only the knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage but also the treasures lo which that knowledge was the 
key. Very little of Greek literature had been preserved in the 
convents, and an acquaintance with the lan^age could scarcely 
be said to exist at all Wiih the Roman literature it was other- 
wise ; in regard to that, ancient traditions still lingered : Virgil 
was thought to be a great magician (in Dante he appears as the 
guide in Hell and Purgatory). Through the influence of the 
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Grwks. then, attention was again directed to ihe ancient Greek 
literature; the West had become capable of tfijoying and ap- 
preciating it; quite other ideals and a different order of virtue 
from tiiat with which mediaeval Europe was familiar were here 
presented; an altogether novel standard for jndgmg of what 
wa^ to be honored, comiiiendcd and imitated was set up. The 
Greeks in their works exhibited qnite other moral commands 
Ihsn those with which the West was acqiiainicd" scholastic 
forniaiism had to make way for a btxly of fpeculalivt? thought 
of a widely different complexion: Plato became known in the 
West, and in him a new human world presctilcd itself. These 
novel ideas met with a pTircijul organ of diffnsion in the newly 
discovered ^iri of Frinthi^. which, like the use of gunpowder, 
corresponds with modern character, and stippliL-d the desidcra- 
ttim of the age in which ir was invented, by tending to enable 
men to stand in an ideal connection with each other. So far 
as the sttidy of the ancients manifested an intereiit in human 
deeds and virtues, the Church continued to tolerate it, not ob- 
servini^ that in those alien works an altogether alien spirit was 
advaneinp to confront it 

As a tliifd leading feature demanding our notice in de- 
termining the character of the period, might be mcriioncd that 
tirpng of Spirit ouhuards — that desire on the part of man to 
become acquainted with his world. The chivalrous spirit of 
tlie maritime heroes of Portugal and Spain opened a new way 
to the Eait Indies and discovered America. This progressive 
step also, involved no transgress ion of (he limits of ecclcFiasti- 
cal prificiples or feelinp. The aim of Columbus was bv no 
means a merely secular one: it presented also a distinctly re- 
ligioLis aspect ; the treasures of those rich Indian lands which 
awaited his discovery were destined in his intention to he ex- 
pended in a new Cnisade, and the bealhen inhahitants of the 
countries themselves were to be converted to Christianity. The 
reco^ition of the spherical figure of the earth led man to per- 
ceive that it offered him a definite and limited object, and 
navigation had been benefited by the new found instrumentality 
of the magnet, enahlfnp it to be somethini^ better than mere 
coastinjT' fhtis technical appliances make their appearance whea 
a reed for them is experienced* 

These ihree evetits— the so-called Revival of Lcaminc, the 
flourishing of the Fine Arts and the discovery of America and 
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of the passage to India by the Cape — may be compared with 
that blush of dawn^ which after long storms first betokens the 
return of a bright and glorious day- This day is the day of 
Universality, which breaks upon the world after the long, event- 
ful, and terrible night of the Middle Ages — a day which is dis- 
tinguished by science, art and inventive impulse — that is, by 
tlie noblest and highest, and which Humanity, rendered free by 
Christianity and emancipated through the instrumentality of 
the Churcii, exhibits as the eternal and veritable substance of 
its being. 



SECTION HI 



THE MODERN TIME 

WE ha.ve now arrived at the third period of ihc Gtrman 
World, ard thus enter upon the period of Spine con- 
scious that it is free, irasmuch as it wills ihe True, 
the Eternal — that which is in and for itself Universal. 

In this third period also, three divisions present themselves- 
First, we have to consider the Reformation In itself — the all- 
enlightening SitUt following on that blush of dawn which we 
observed at the termination of the mcdireval period; next, the 
unfolding of that state of things which succeeded the Reformat 
lion -. and lastly, the Modem Times, dating from the aid of the 
last century. 

Chapter I.— The Rcformttlon 

The Reformation resulted from the corruption of the Church, 
That corruption was not an accidental phenomenon ; it was not 
the mere abuse uf power and dominion. A corrupt state of 
things is very frequaitly represented as an " abuse "; it is taken 
for granted that the foundation was good — the system, the in- 
stitution itself faultless — but that the passion, the subjective 
interest, in short the arbitrary volition of men has made use of 
that which in itself was good to further its own selHsh ends, 
and that all that is required to be done is to remove these ad> 
vcntitjous elements. On this showing the institute in question 
escapes obloquy, and the evil that disli^res it appears some- 
thing foreign to it. But when accidental abuse of a good thing 
really occurs, it is limited to jjarticularily, A great and gen- 
eral corruption affecting a body of such large ar\d comprehen- 
sive scope as a Church, is quite another thing. — The corruption 
of the Chureh was a native growth; the principle of that cor- 
ruption is to be looked for in the fact that the specific and 
definite embodiment of E>eity which it recognises, is sensuous — 
that the external in a coarse material form, is enshrined In its 
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inmost being* {Th« refining; transformation which Art sup- 
j^«J was not sufficient) The higher Spirit — ihat of the World 
— has already enpelled the Spiritual from it; it finds nothing 
to interest it in the Spiritual or in occupation with it ; thus it re- 
tains that specific and definite embodiment; — i.t,, we have the 
sensuous immediate subjectivity, not refined by it to Spiritual 
subjectivity. — Hencefot^h it occupies a posiHon cf inferiority 
to the iVorldSpirit; the latter has already transcended it, for 
it has becoTue capable of recognizing the Sensuous as sensuous, 
the merely outward as merely outward ; it has learned to occupy 
itself with the Finite in a finite way, and in this very activity 
to maintain an independent and confident position as a valid 
and rightful subjectivity^* 

The element in question which is innate in the Ecclesiastical 
principle only reveals itself as a corrupting one when the 
Church has no longer any opposition to contend with — whca 
it has become firmly estabttshed. Then its elements are free 
to display their tendencies without let or hindrance. Thus 
it IS that externality in the Church itself which becomes evil 
and corruption, and develops itself as a negative principle in its 
own bosom. — The forms which this corruption assumes are 
coextensive witli the relations which the Church itself sustains, 
into which consequently this vitiating element enters. 

The ecclesiasli<al piety of the period displays the very essence 
of superstition — the fettering of the mind to a sensuous object, 
a mere Thing — in the most various forms: — slavish deference 
to Authority; for Spirit, having renounced its proper nature 
in its most essential quality [having sacrificed its characteristic 
liberty to a mere sensuous object], has lost its Freedom, and is 
held in adamantine bondage to what is alien to itself; — a cre- 
dtiUty of the most absurd and childish character in regard to 
Mirachs. for the Divine is supposed lo manifest itself in a per- 
fectly disconnected and limited way, for purely finite and partic- 
ular purposes; — lastly, lust of power, riotous debancheiy, all 
the forms of barharoua and vulgar comiptioit, hypocrisy and 
deception — all this manifests itself in the Church; for in fact 
the Sensuous in it is not subjugated and trained by the Under- 
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standing ; it has t>ecomc free, but on1> in a rough and barbarous 
way.— On the other hand the virtue which the Church presents, 
since it is negative only in exposition to «en£\ia] appeiile, is bat 
abstractly negative ; ii docs not tnow how to exercise a nior^l 
restraint in tlie indulgence of the senses ; tn actital UEc nothing 
is left for it but avoidance, renunciation, inactivity. 

These contrasts which tlic Church e:<hibils— -of barbarous 
vice and lust on the one hand, and an elevation of soul that ij 
ready to renounce all worldly things, on the other hand — be- 
came still wider in consequence of the energetic position which 
man is sensible of occupying in his subjective power over out- 
ward and material things in the natural world, in which he 
feels himself free, and so gains for himself an altsolule right.— 
The Church whose office it is to save souls from perdition, 
makes this salvation itself a mere external appliance, and is 
now degraded so far as to pcrfonn this office in a merely ex- 
ternal fashion- The remission of sins — the highest satisfaction 
which the soul craves, the certainly of its peace with God, that 
which concerns man's deepest and inmost nature — is offered to 
man in the most grossly superficial and trivial fashion — io ^e 
purchased for mere money; while the object of this sale id to 
procure means for dissolute excess. One of the objects of 
this sale was indeed the building of St. Peter's, that magnificent 
chef-d'oeuvre of Christian fabrics erected in the metrooolis of 
religion- But, as that paragon of works of art. the Athene and 
her templc-citadcl at Athens, was built with the money of the 
allies and issued in the loss of both allies and power; ec the 
completion of this Church of St- Peter and Michael Angelo's 
■' Last Judgment " in the Sbtine Chapel, %/ere the Doomsday 
and the ruin of this proud spirimal edifice, 

The time-honored and cherished siitcerity of the German peo- 
ple is destined to effect this revolution out of the honest truth 
and simplicity of its heart. While the rest of the world are urg* 
ing their way to India, to America — straining evecy nerve lo 
gain wealth and to acquire a secular donunton which shall 
encompass the globe, and on which the sun shall never set — we 
find a simple Monk looking for that specific embodiment of 
Deity which Christendom had formerly sou^t in an earthly 
sepulchre of store, rather in the deeper abyss of the Absolute 
Ideality of all that is scnsirous and external — in the Spirit and 
the Heart— the heart, which, wotioded unspeakably by the 
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offer of the most trivial and superficial appliances to satisfy the 
cravings of that which is inmost and deepest, now detects the 
l>ervers[on of the absolute relation of truth in its minutest 
features, and pursues it to annihilation. Luther's simple doc- 
trine is that the specific embodiment of Deity — infinite sub- 
jectivity, that is true spirituality, Christ — is in no way present 
and actual in an outward torm, but as essentially spiritual is 
obtained only in being reconciled to God — in faith and s^irilual 
enjoyment. These two words express everything. That 
-which this doctrine desiderates, is not the reco^ition of a sen- 
suous object as God, nor even of something merely conceived, 
and whicli is not actual and present, but of a Reality that is 
not sensuous. This abrogation of externality imports the re* 
construction of all the doctrines, and the reform of all the super- 
stition into which the Church ean^istentJy wandered, and in 
which hs spiritual life was dissipated. This change especially 
affects the doctrine of works; for works include what may be 
performed under any mental conditions — not necessarily fn 
faith, in one"s own soul, but as mere external observances pre* 
scribed by authority. P'aifh is by no means a bare assurance 
respecting mere finite things — an assurance which belongs only 
to limited mind — as e.g. the belief that such or such a person 
existed and said this or that; or that the Children of Israel 
passed dry-shod through the Red Sea — or that the trumpets 
before the walls of Jericho produced as powerful an impression 
as our cannons; for although nothing of all this had been re- 
lated to us, our knowledge of God would not be the less com- 
plete. In fact it is not 3 belief in something that is absent, 
past and gone, but the subjective assurance of the Eternal, of 
Absfjlule Truth, the Trnth of God- Concerning this assurance, 
the Lutheran Church affirms that the Holy Spirit alone pro- 
duces it — "Y. tliat it is an assurance which the individual at- 
tains, not in virtue of his particular idiosyncrasy, but of his 
essential being. — The Lutheran doctrine therefore involves the 
entire substance of Catholicism, with the exception of all that 
results from the element of externality— as far as the Catholic 
Church insists tipon that externality. Luther therefore could 
not do otherwise than refuse to yield an iota in regard to that 
doctrine of the Eucharist in which the whole question is con- 
centrated. Nor could he concede to the Reformed [Calvinistic) 
Church, that Christ is a mere commemoration, a mere reminrs- 
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ccncc : in this respect hb view was ralhcr in accordance witfi 
Ihat of the Catholic Church, via. that Christ is an actual pres- 
ence, though only in faith and in Spirit H* maintained thai 
the Spirit of Christ really fills the human heart — that Christ 
therefore l£ not to be regarded as merely a historical person, 
but thai man sustains an immediate relation to him m S^rii. 

While, then, the individual know^ that he is filled with the 
Divine Spirit, alJ the relations that sprung from that vitiating 
element of externality which we examined above, ar<r if so (oetQ 
abrogated : there is no longer a distinction between priests and 
laymen; we no longer find one class in possession of the sub- 
stance of the Truth, as of all the spiritual and temporal treasures 
of the Church; but the heart— the emotional part of man's 
Spiritual nature — is recognized as that which can and ought 
to come into possession of the Truth; and this subjectivity is 
the common property of all tnankind. Each has to accomptid 
the work of reconciliation in his own soul- — Subjective Spint 
has to receive the Spirit of Truth into itself, and give it a dwell- 
ing place there. Thua that absolute inwardness of soul which 
pertains to religion itself, and Freedom in the Church are both 
secured. Subjectivity therefore makes the objective purport 
of Christianity, i.e. the doctrine of the Churchy its own. In the 
Lutheran Church the subjective feeling and the conviction 
of the individual ,19 regarded as equally necessary with the ob- 
jective side of Truth. Truth with Lutherans i^ not a finished 
and completed thing ; the subject himself must be imbued with 
Truth, surrendering his particular being in exchange for the 
substantial Truth, and making that Truth hi& own. Thus stib- 
jective Spirit gains emancipation in the Truth, abnegates ita 
particularity and comes to itself in realiring the truih of iia 
being. Thus Christian Freedom is actualized. If Subjectivity 
be placed in feeling on!y, without that objective side, we have 
the stand-point of the merely Natural WilL 

In the proclamation of these principles is itnfurled the new, 
the latest standard round which the peoples t^ly — the banner 
of Free Spirit, iu dependent, though finding it9 life in the Truth, 
and enjoying independence only in it. This is the banner under 
which we serve, and which we bear. Time, since that epoch, 
has hftd no other work to do than the formal imbuing of the 
world with this principle, in bringing the Reconciliation im- 
plicit [in Christianity} into objective and explicit rtailtatioil. 
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Culture is essentially concerned with Forro; the work oE Cul- 
ture is the production of thr Form of UniveTRality, which la 
rone other than Thought.* Consequently Law, Properly, So- 
cial Morality, Governmenl, Constitutions, etc, must be con- 
formed to general principles, in order that they may accord 
with the idea of Free Will and be Rational Thus only can the 
Spirit of Truth manifest itself in Subjective WiU^in the par- 
ticular shapes which [he activity of the Will assumes. In vir- 
tue of that de£ree of ii^tenaity which Subjective Free Spirit has 
attained, elevating it to the form of Umversahty, Objective 
Spirit attains manifestation. This is the sense in which we 
must understand the State to be based on Religion. States 
and Laws are nothing else than Reli^on 'manifesting itself ia 
the relations of ihe actual world. 

This 13 the essence of the Reformation; Man la in his very 
nature destined to be free. 

At its cnmrncnccratrnt, the Reformation concerned itself only 
with particular aspects of the Catholic Church: Luther wished 
to act in union with tJie whole Catholic world, and expressed a 
desire that Councils should be convened. His theses found 
supporters in every country. In answer to the charge brought 
against Luther and the Protestants, of exag'geration — ^nay. even 
of calumnious misrepresentation in their descriptions of the 
corruption of the Church, we may refer to the stalementa of 
Catholics themselves, bearing upon this point, and particularly 
to those contained in the official documents of Ecclesiastical 
Councils, But Luther's onslaught, which was at first limited 
to particular points, was soon extended to the doctrines of 
the Church; and leaving individuals, he attacked instituJions 
at large — convenlual life, the secular lordships of the bishops, 
etc. His writings now controverted not merely isolated dicta 
of the Pope and the Councils, but the very principle on which 
such a mode of deciding points in dispute was based — in fact, 
thf Authority of the Church. Luther repudiated that author- 
ity, and set up in its stead the Biblr and the testimony of the 
Human Spirit And it is a fact of the weightiest import that 
the Bible has become the basis of the Christian Church : hence- 
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fdcth each individual cnjoTi the rig^ht of deriving instrvctioD 
for hnnself from it, and of directing bis conscience in accord- 
ance widi iL We see a vast change in the principle by i«ludi 
iQ2n'5 religious life is guided: the >*hole system of Tradition, 
tlie whole fabric of the Church becomes problematical, and its 
aothority is snbvert^]. Luther's tr^nsU-lion of the Bible has 
been of incalcoU^ value to the German people. It has sup- 
plied them with a People's Book, snch as no nation in the Catlio* 
lie world can boast ; for though the latter have a vast number 
of mioor productions in the shape of pra>'er-books, the^ have 
DO generally recogrired and classical book for popular instnic- 
tioo. In spite of this it has been made a question in modem 
times whetlicr it is judicious to place the Qibtc in the bands of 
the People. Yet the few disadvantages thus entailed arc far 
more than couttierbalanced by the incalculable benefits thence 
accruing; iLarrativcs, which in their external shape might be 
repellent to the heart and understanding, can be discriminatirE- 
ly created by the religious sense, which, holding fast the sub- 
stantial truth, easily vanquishes any such difBculties. And 
even iE the books which have pretensions to the chofscter of 
People's Booirs, were not so stxper^cial as they are, they would 
certainly fail in securing that respect which a book claiming 
Bucti a title ought to inspire in indiz'iduats^ But to obviate this 
difficulty is no easy matter, for even should a book adapted to 
ihc purpose ia evcrj oilier respect be produced, every country 
parson would have some fault to find with it, and tlaink tobetio 
it. In France the need of such a book has been very mudi fHt ; 
great prcmivims have been offered with a view to obtaining 
one. hut, from the reason slated, without success. Moreover, 
the existence of a People's Book presupposes as its primary 
condition an ability to read on tlie part of the People j an ability 
which in Catholic countries is not very commooly to be met 
with. 

The denial of the Authority of the Church necessarily led 
to a separation. The Council of Trent stereotyped the prin- 
ciples of Catholicism, and made the restoration of concord tm- 
possible. Lcibmtz at a later lime discussed with Bishop Bos- 
atiei the question of the union of the Churches; but the Council 
of Trent remains the insurmountatle obstacle- The Churchri 
became hostile parties, for even in respect to secular anangp- 
tnenls a striking difiercnce manifested ilseli In the non-Cath- 
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^Bolic countries the conventual establishments and episcopal 
^■foundations v^crc broken up, and tlic rights of the then pro- 
^^ pnctorti ignored- Educational arrangemcris were altered ; the 
fasts and holy days were abottshed. Thus theie was also a 
I secular reform — a diacge affecting the state of things outside 
the sphere of ecclesiastical relations : in many places a rebellion 
was raised against the temporal authorities. In Miinster tlie 
Anabaptists expelled the Bishop and established a government 
of Iheir own; and the peasants rose ^n masse to emancipate 
themselves from the yoke of serfdom. But the world was not 
yet ripe for a transformation of its political condition as a 
I consequence of ecclesiastical reformation. — -The Catholic 
Church also was essentially influenced by the Reformation: 
ic reins of discipline were drawn lighter, and the greatest 
:casions of scandal, the most crying abuses were abated. Much 
rf the intellectual life of ihc age tliat lay outside its sphere. 
It with which it had previously maintained friendly relations, 
now repudiated. The Church came to a dead att^?— " hither- 
to and no farther!" It severed itself from advancing Science, 
^^from philosophy and humanistic literature ; and an occasion was 
^koon offered of declaring its enmity to the scientific pursuits 
of the period. The celebrated Copernicus had discovered that 
the earth and the planets revolve round the sun, but the Church 
declared against this addition to human knowledge. Galileo, 
^_who had published a statement in the form of a dialogue of 
^Hthe evidence for and against the Copemican discovery (de-* 
i^^claring iiideed his own conviction of its truth"), was obliged lo 
1^^ crave pardon for the offence on his knees. The Greek lilera- 
^■ture was not made the basis of culture; education was in- 
^"tnisted to the Jestiits, Thus does (he Spirit of the Catholic 
world in general sink behind the Spirit of the Age. 

Here an important question solicits investigation! — why the 
Refomiation ivas limited to certain nations, and why it did 
not permeate the whole Catholic world. The Reformation 
originated in Germany, and struck firm root only in the purely 
German nations; outside of Germany itself it established itself 
in Scandinavia and England. But the Romanic and Sclavonic 
nations kept decidedly aloof from it. Even South Germany 
has on!y partially adopted the Reformation — a fact which is 
consistent with the mingling of elements which is the genera! 
cbaracleriatic of its nationahty. In Swabia, Frtmconia, and the 
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Rhine countries there were m&ny convents aiid biblivpric», a» 
aJso many free imperial towns; and the reception or rejeeiion 
of the Hcfomiation verj' much depended on the innuencrs 
which these ecclesiastical and civil bodies respectively exer- 
cised ; for we have aJready noticed th^T the Reformaticm was 
a ch^ingr influtriiiiiEig the political hit of die ag^e as well as its 
religious and intellectual conditi^^n. We must further observe, 
that authority has much greater weight in (Jelermining men's 
opiuions than ^>«jple are inclined to believe. Tliere are certain 
fundatnental principles wliich men are in the habit of receiving 
on the strength of authority; and it was mere authority iwhich 
ill the case of many countries tiecided for or agairisl the adop- 
tion of the Rcfomiaticn. In Austria, in Bavaria, in Bohemia, 
the Reformation had already made great progress; and thougli 
it is commonly said that when truth has once penetrated men's 
soulsj it cannot be rooted out again, it was indisputably stifled 
in the countries in question, by force of amis, by stratagem or 
persuasion. The Sdai'onic nations were agricultural. This 
condition of life brings with it the relation of lord and serf. 
In agriculture the agency of nature predominates; human in- 
dustry and subjective activity are on tlie whole less brought 
into play in fhis department of bbor than elsewhere. Tfac 
Sclavonians therefore did not attain so quickly or readily as 
other nations the fundamental sense of pure individuality — 'the 
consciousness of Universality — tliat which wc designated above 
as '* pohtical power," and could not share the benefits of dawn- 
ing freedom. — But the Routanic natiotu also — Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and in pari France — were not imbued with the 
Reformed doctrines. Physical force perhaps did much to re- 
press than; yet tins alone would not be sufficient to e^tplain 
the fact, for when the Spirit of a Nation craves anything no 
force can prevent its attaining the desired objea : nor can it be 
said that these nations were deficient in culture; on the contrary, 
they were in advance of the Germans in this respect. It was 
rather owing to the fundamental character of these nations. 
that they did not adopt the Reformation. But what is this 
peculiarity of character which hindered the attainment of Spir- 
itual Freedom? We answer: the pure inwardness of the Ger- 
ntan nation was the proper soil for the emancipation of Spirit : 
the Romanic NaUons, on the contrary, have maintained in the 
very depth of their soul — in their Spiritual Consciousness— -Chv 
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principle of Dishamwrty:* they are a product of the fusion of 
Roman and German blood, and still retain the heterogeneity 
thence resulting. The German cannot deny that the French, 
the Italians, the Spaniards, possess more determination o! 
character — that th«y pursue a settled aim (even though it have 
a fixed idea for irs object) with perfectly clear consciouaneas 
and the greatest attention — that the> carry out a plan with great 
drcnmspection, and exhibit the greatest decision in regard to 
specific objectfl. The French call the German* enti^s/'tn- 
tire " — i.e., stubborn; they are also strangers to the whimsical 
originality of the English. The Englishman attaches his idea 
of liberty to the special [as opposed to the general] ; he does 
not trouble himself about the Understanding [logical infer* 
cnce], but on the conlrary feels himself so much the more at 
liberty, the more his course of action or his license to act con- 
travenes th« Understanding — i.e., runs counter to [logical 
inferences or] general principles. On the other hand, among 
the Romanic peoples we immediately encounter that internal 
■chismj that holding fast by an abstract principle, and as the 
counterpart of this, an absence of the Totality of Spirit and sen- 
timent which we call '' Heart " ; there is not that meditative in- 
troveraion of the soul upon itself; — in their inmost being they 
may be said to be alienated from themselves [abstract principles 
carry them mvay]^ With them the inner life is a region whose 
depth they do not appreciate: for it is given over " bodily" to 
particular [absorbing) interests, and the infinity that belongs 
to Spirit is not to be looked for there. Their inmost being is 
not their own. They leave it as an alien and indifferent tnatter, 
and are glad to have its concerns settled for them by another. 
That other to which they leave it is the Church, They have 
indeed something to do with lE themselves ; but since that which 
they have to do is not self-originated and sclE-prescribcd, not 
their very own, they are content to leave the affair to be set- 
tied in a superficial way> " Eh bten," said Napoleon, " we shall 
go to mass again, and my good fellows will say : ' That is the 
word of command I ^ " This is the leading feature in the char- 
acter of these nations — the separation of the religious from 
the secular interest, i.r., from the special interest of individuali- 
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while on the other hand the monks, separated from the sphere 
of social morality, formed as it were the standing army of 
the Pope, as the janizaries formed the baws of the Turkish 
power. The marriage of the priests entails the disappearance 
of the outward distinciion tietween laity and clergy. — Moreover 
the repudiation of work no longer earned the reputation of 
sanctity ; it was acknowledged to be more commendable for men 
to rise from a state of dependence by acthrity, intelligence, and 
industry, and make themselves independenL It is more conso- 
nant with justice that he who has money should spend it even in 
luxuries, than that he should ^ve it away to idlers and beggstrs ; 
for he bestows it on an equal number of persona by ao doing, and 
these must at any rate have worked diligently for it. Industry, 
crafts and trades now have their moral validity recognized, and 
the obstacles to their prosperity which originated with the 
Church, have vanished. For the Church had pronounced it a 
cin to lend money on interest : btit the necessity of so doing led 
to ihe direct violation of her injunctions. The Lombards (a 
fact vi'hich accounts for the use of the term "lombard" in French 
to denote a loan^iIBce), and particularly the House of Medici, 
advanced money to princes in every part of Europe. The third 
point of sanctity in the Catholic Church — blind obedience, was 
likewise denuded of its false pretensions. Obedience to the laws 
of the State, as the Rational element tn volition and action, was 
made the principle of human conduct. In this obedience man 
is free, for all diat is demanded is that the Particular should 
yield to the General. Man himself has a conscience; conse- 
quently the subjection required of him is a free allegiance- This 
involves the possibility of a development of Reason and Free- 
dom, and of their introduction into human relations ; and Rea- 
son and the Divine commands are now synonymous. The 
I^tional no longer meets with contradiction on the part of the 
religious conscience; it is permitted to develop itself in its own 
sphere without disturbance, without being compelled to resort 
to force in defending itself against an adverse power. But in 
the Calholic Church, that adverse element is unconditionally 
sanctioned. Where the Reformed doctrine prevails, princes 
may still be bad governors, but they are no longer sanctioned 
and sohcited thereto by the promptings of their religious con* 
science. In the Catholic Church on the contrary, it is nothing 
lingular for the conscience to be found in opposition to the taws 
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of tbc Sate- As$i»f inatiDCM of tovertigni, coiupiracia agitnst 
the tUle, and the like, have ohta bc«n supported axid earned into 
occcvtioo by the pficsts. 

This baxmooy twtwMn the State and the Chturh has now at-j 
tamed imntediaU fcaluatJOQ-* We h&vc, as yet, oo recxnulmc* 
tioii of the State, of the system of junsp4^adeficc, «lc., for 
thou^t rauxt fir«t discover the essential pnnctpje of Right 
The Laws of Ftmloin had tint to be cxpaodcd to a sxBtcm £i 
deduced from an absolute principle of Right. Spirit d''es not 
auume this complete form inrmedialeJy after the Refonnatioo; 
it lin^its itsdf at hrsl to dirrct and simple chaogcs, as e.£. tiw 
dtmg away with ccnveatual establishments aod episcopal jiuSs- 
dietion, etc. The reconciliation l)ctween God and the World wai 
limited in the fiist instance to an abstract form; it was not yet 
expanded into a syetem by which the moral world could be regu- 
lated. 

In the first instance this rcconciliadoo must take pUce in the 
individual soul, must be realized by feeling ; the individual moft 
gain the assurance (hat (he Spirit dwells in htm — that, in ibe 
lan^age of the Church, a brokcnness of heart has been cxperi* 
enced, and that Divine p^ce has entered into the heart thtxa 
broken. By Nature man is not what he ought to be; only 
through a transforming proccas does he arrive at truth. TTie 
general and speculative aspect of the matter h just this — that 
the human heart is not what it should be. Tt was then r equ ired 
of the individual that he should know what he Is in himself ; that 
it, the teaching of the Church insisted upon man's becoming 
conscious thai he is evil. But the individual is evil only wben 
the Natural manifests itself in mere sensual desire— when an un* 
righteous will presents itself in its untamed, untrained, violent 
shape: and yet it is required that such a person should know that 
he i> depravcdi and that the good Spirit dwells in him ; in fact 
be ia required to have a direct consciousness of and to "experi- 
ence" that which was presented to him as a speculative and im- 
ptidt truth. The Reconciliation having, then, assumed this ab- 
•inct form, men tonnented iheinselves with a view to force npoa 
their stmls the consciousness oE their sinfulness and to knoir 
thoDieIre> as eviL The moet «implc soula, the ino«t ianoccot 
natures were accuitooied in painful mtro^sectloQ to obfenre die 
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most secret workings of the heart, with a view to a rigid exam- 
ination of them. With this duty was conjoined that of an en- 
tirely opposite description ; it was required that man should at- 
tain the consciousness that the good Spirit dwells in him — that 
Divine Grace has found an entrance into his soul. In fact the 
important distinction between the knowledge of abstract tnilh 
and the knowledge of what b^ actnai existence was left out 
of sight. Men became the victims of a tormenting uncertainty 
aj to whether the good Spirit has an atwde in them, and it was 
deemed indispensable that the erttire process of spiritual Irans- 
formation should become perceptible to the individual himself. 
An echo of this ftelf -tormenting process may still be traced in 
much of the religious poetry of that time: Jhe Psalras of E)avid 
which exhibit a similar character were then introduced as hymnf 
into the ritual of Protestant Churches. Protestantism took this 
turn of minute and painful introspection, possessed with the 
conviction of the importance of the exercise, and was for a 
k)ng time characterized by a self -tormenting disposition and an 
aspect of spiritual wrctchedne&s ; which in the present day has 
induced many persons to enter the Catholic pale, that they might 
exchange this inward uncertainty for a forthal broad certainty 
based on the imposing totality of the Church. A more refined 
order of reflection upon the diaracter of human actions was in- 
troduced into the Catholic Church also. The Jesuits analysed 
the first nidiments of volition (veU^ita^) with as painful mi- 
nuteness as was displayed in the pious exercises of Protestant- 
Ism ; l>ut they had a science of casuistry which enabled them to 
discover a good reason for everything^ and so gel rid of the 
burden of guilt which this rigid Investigation seemed to aggra- 
vate. 

With this was connected another remarkable phenomenon, 
common to the Catholic with the Protestant World. The hu- 
man ^ind was driven into the Inward, the Abstract, and the 
Religious element was regarded as utterly alien to the secular. 
That lively consciousness of his subjective life and of the in- 
ward origin of his volition that had been awakened in man, 
brotighl with it the belief rn Errif, as a vast power the sphere of 
whose malign dominion is the Secular. This belief presents a 
parallelism with the view in which the sale of Induljjences orig- 
inated : for as etcma! salvation could be secured for money, so 
b> paying the price of one's salvation through a compact made 
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with tljc Devil, th« riches of the world and the unlimited gratifi 
cation of desires and passions could be secured. Thtis arose 
that famous legend of Faust, who in disgust at the unsatisfac- 
tor> character of speculative science, is said to h^ve plun^ied 
into the world and purchased ail its glory at the expense of hii 
salvation. Faust, if we may trust the poet, had the ecjoynwnt 
of all that the world could give, in cxchang:e for his K>ur5 weal : 
but those poor women who were caJled li''itch£4 were reputed 
to get nothing more by the bargain than the gratificaiion of a 
petty revenge by making a neighbor's cow go dry or giving a 
child the measles. But tn awarding punishment it was not ibe 
magnitude of the injury in the loss of the milk or the skkness of 
the child that was considered ; it was the abstract power of the 
Evil One in them that was attacked. The belief in this abstract, 
special power whose dominion is the world — in the Devil and 
his devices"-<M:casioncd an incalculable number of trutls for 
vHUhcraft botl) in Catholic and Protestant countries. It vu 
impossible to prove the guilt of the accused; they were only «w- 
pcctcd : it was therefore only a direct knowledge [one not medi'- 
atcd by proofs] on which this fury against the evil principle 
professed to be based. It was indeed necessary to have recourse 
to evidoicc, but the basis of these judicial processes was sioipty 
the belief that certain individuals were possessed by the power 
of the Evil One, This delusion raged among the nations in the 
sixteenth century with the fury of a pcstilcntie. The main im- 
pulse was suspicion. The principle of suspicion assumes a ^m- 
ilarly terrible shape during the sway of the Roman Emperors, 
and under Robespierre's Reign of Terror i when mere dtsposi' 
tion, unaccompanied by any overt act or expression, was made 
an object of punishment. Among the Catholics, it was the Do- 
minicans to whom (as was the Inquisition in all its branches) 
the trials for witchcraft were intrusted. Father Spec, a noble 
Jesuit, wrote a treatise against them ( he is also the author of a 
collection of fine poems bearing the title of "TrtttsnachtigaU") 
giving a full exposure of the terrible character of criminal )ns- 
tice in proceedings of this kind. Torture, which was only to be 
ap|>lied once, was continued until a confession was extorted. If 
the accused fainted under the torture it was averred that the 
Devil was giving them sleep: if convulsions stipervened, it was 
said that the Devil was laughing in them ; if they held out stead- 
^tJy, tbc Devil W4S supposed to give them power. These per- 
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iMiitions spread like an epi<lemic sickness through Iial^, France, 
Spain and Germany. The earnest remonsl ranees of enlight- 
ened men, such as Spec and others, already produced a consider- 
able effect. But it was Thomasius, a Professor oi Halle, who 
irsl opposed this prevalent superstition with very decided suc- 
cess- The entire phenomenon is in itself most remarkable when 
we reflect that we have not long been quit of this frightful bar- 
Lly (even as late as the year i/So a witch was publicly burned 
at Glarus in Switzerland)* Among: the Catholics persecution 
was directed against heretics as well as against witches: we 
might say indeed that they were placed in one category ; the un- 
belief of the heretics was regarded as none other than the in- 
dwelling principle of Evil — a possession similar to the other* 

Leaving this abstract form of Subjectivencss we have now 
to consider the secular side — the constitution of the State and 
the advance of Universahty — the recognition of the universal 
^^laws of Freedom. This is the second and tltc essential point. 

r Chapter 11. — Influence of the Reformation on l^olitlcal 

^K PcTClopment 

^H In tracing the course of the political development of the 
^^period. we observe in the first place the consolidation of Mon- 
I archy» and the Monarch invested with an authority emanating 
^^from the State. The incipient stage in the rise of royal power, 
^^knd the commencement of that unity which the states of Europe 
^jftttatncd, belong to a still earlier period. While these changes 
were going forward, the entire bnxly of private obligations and 
rights which had been handed down from the Middle Age. still 
retained validity. Infinitely important is this form of private 
I lights, which the organlf constituents of the executive power of 
the Stale have assumed. At their apex we find a fixed and posi- 
tive principle — the exclusive right of one family to the posses* 
sion of the throne, and the hereditary succession of sovereigns 
further restricred by the law of primogemture. This gives the 
State an immovable centre. The fact thai Germany was an 
elective empire prevented its being consolidated into one state: 
and for the same reason Poland has vanished from the circle of 
independent states. The State must have a final decisive will : 
but if an individual is to he the final deciding power, he must 
be so in a direct and natural way, not as determined by choice 
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Rnd theoretic views^ etc Even among the free Greeks th« 
oracle wa5 the external power whidi decided ihcii poficy oa 
critical occasions; here birth is the oracle — something indepen- 
dent of any arbttrary volition. But the circtimst&nce that the 
highest station in a monarchy is assigned lo a family, seems to 
indicate that the sovereignty is the private property of thai fatO' 
ily. As snch that sovereignty would seem to be divisible; but 
since the idea of division of power is opposed to tlie pn'nciple of 
the state, the rights of the monarch and his family required to 
be more stnctly defined. Sovereign possession is not a pecu- 
liiuiT of the individual nilcr, but is consigned to the tlynastic 
family as a trust ; and the estaUs of th€ realm possess security 
that that trust shall he faithfully discharged^ for they have to 
guard the unity of the body politic. Thus, then, royal posses- 
sion no longer denotes a kind of pri vale property, private pos- 
session of estates, demesnes, jurisdiction, etc., tnit has become 
ft State-property — « function pertaining to and invc^vcd with 
the State. 

Equally imponanl, and connected with that just noticed, U 
the change of executive powers, functions, duties and rights, 
which naturally belong to the State, but which had become pri- 
vate property and private contracts or obligations — into po*- 
>essk>n conferred by the State. The rights of seigneurs and 
barons were annulled, and they were obliged to content them- 
selves with official positions in the State. This transformation 
of the rights of vassals Into oGicial functions took place in the 
several kingdoms in various ways. In France, e.g.. the great 
Barons, who were governors of provinces, who could claim snch 
oJBccs as a matter of right, and who like the Turkish Pftsba», 
maintained a body of troops with the revenues thence derived — 
troops which they mig^ht at any moment bring into the field 
against the King— were reduced to the position of mere landed 
proprietors or court nobility, and those Fashaltcs became offices 
held under the government ; or the nobility were emf^oyed a4_ 
officen — generals of the army, an army t>e]onging to the Statt. 
Tn this aspect the origination of .Kittnding armies is so important 
an event : for they supply the monarchy with an independent 
forte and arc as neceasary for the security of the central author- 
ity against the rel>elhon of the subject individuals as for the de* 
fence of the state against foreign enemies. The fiscal syaUfn 
indeed had not as yet assumed a systematic character — the 
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Cfkue hesog derived from customs, taxes and tolls in eountlcsa 
ymxkty, besides the subsidies and coniributiotis paid by the es- 
talcs of the realm; in return for which the right of present- 
ing a statement of grievances was conceded to them, as is now 
the case in Hungary. — In Spain the spirit of chivalry had as- 
sumed a very beautiful and noble form. This chtvalric spirit, 
this knightly dimity, degraded to a mere inactive sentiment of 
honor, has attained notoriety as the Spanish grandiua. The 
Grandees were no longer allowed to matntaiti troops of their 
own. and were also withdrawn from the command of the armies ; 
destitute of power they bad to content themselves as private per- 
sons with an empty title. But the means by which the royal 
power in Spain was consolidated, was the Inquisition, This, 
which was cstabhshed for the persecution of those who secretly 
adhered to Judaism, and of Moors and heretics, soon assur^ied 
a political character, being directed against the enemies of the 
State. Thus the Inquisition confirmed the despotic power of 
the King: ii claimed supremacy even over bishops and arch- 
bishops, and could ciic them before its tribunal. The fraiucnt 
confiscation of property — one of the most customary penalties — 
tended to enrich the treasury of the State. Moreover, the In- 
quisition was a tribunal which took cognizance of mere sus' 
pidon; and while it consequently exercised a fearful authority 
over the clergy, it had a peculiar support in the national pride. 
For every Spaniard wished to be considered Christian by de- 
scent, and this species of vanity fell in with the views and ten- 
dency of the Inquisition. Particular provinces of the Spanish 
monarchy, as e.g. Aragon, still retained many peculiar rights 
and privileges; but the Spanish Kings from PhUip 11 down- 
wards proceeded to suppress them altc^ether. 

It would Ifad us too far to pursue in detail the process of tho 
depression of the aristocracy in the several states of Europe, 
The main scope of this depressing process was, as already stated, 
the curtailment of the private rights of the feudal nobtJity, and 
the trans foimation of their setgneuria! authority into an oBicial 
position in connection with the Slate. Ttiis change was in the 
interest of both the King and the People. The powerful barons 
seemed to constitute an intermediate body charged with the de- 
fence of liberty; but properly speaking, it was only their own 
privileges which they maintained against the royal power on 
the one hand and the dtisenA on the other band> The barovu 
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of England cxiortcd Magna Ghana from the King ; but the dti 
zens gained nothing by it, on the contrary llicy remained in their 
former condition, Polish Liberty too, meant nothing more 
than the freedom of the barons in contraposition to the King, 
the nation being reduced to a stale of absolute serfdom. When 
liberty is mentioned, we must dlways be careful to observe 
whether it is not really the assertion of private interests which 
is thereby designated. For although the nobility were deprived 
of their sovereign power, the people were still oppressed in con- 
sequence of their absolute dependence, their serfdom, and sub- 
jection to aristocratic jurisdiction; and tliey were partly de- 
clared utterly incapable of possessing property, partly subjected 
to a condition of bond-service which did not permit of their 
freely selling the products of iheir industry. The supreme in- 
terest of emancipation from this condition concerned the power 
of the State as well as the subjects — that emancipation which 
now gave them as citiiens the character of free individuals, and 
determined that what was to be performed for the Common- 
wealth should be a matter of just allotment, not of mere chance. 
The aristocracy of possession maintains that possession against 
both — vii, against the power of the State at large and againstfl 
individUAts. But the aristocracy have a position assigned them, 
as the support of the tlirone, as occupied and active on behalf 
of the State and the common weal, and at the same time as main* 
laining the freedom of the citizens. This m fact is the pre- 
rogative of that class which forms the link between the Sov- 
ereign and the People — to undertake to discern and to give the 
6r3t impulse to that which is intrin.^ically Ratioiial acid Univer- 
sal; and this recognition of and occupation with the Universal 
must take the place of positive personal right. This Huhjeclion 
to the Head of the Stale of that intermediate power which laid 
claim to positive authority was now accomplished, but this did 
not involve the emancipation of the subject class. This took,^ 
place only at a later date, when the idea of right in and for it^fl 
self arose in men's minds. Then the sovereigns relying on^ 
their respective peoples, vanquished the caste of unrighteous- 
ness ; but where they united with the barons, or where the lat- 
ter maintained their freedom against the kings, those positive 
rights or rather wrongs continued. 

We observe also as an essential feature now first presenting 
itself in the political aspect of tiie time, a connected sysifm of 
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Slates and a relation of States to each other. Tliey became in- 
volved u\ various wars: the Kings having enlarged their po- 
litical authority, now turn their attention to foreign lands, in- 
sisting upon claims of all kinds. The aim and real interest of 
the wars of the period is invariably conquest. 

Italy especially had become such an object of desire, and was 
a prey to the rapacity of the French, tlic Spaniards* and at a 
later date, of the Austrians. In fact absolute disintegration 
and dismembGrment has always been an essential feature in the 
natiojial character of the inhabitants of Italy, in ancient as well 
as in modem times. Their stubborn individuality was ex- 
changed for a union the result of force, under the Roman do- 
minion ; but as soon as this bond was broken, ihe original char- 
acter reappeared in full strength- In later times, as if finding 
in them a bond of union otherwise impossible — after having es- 
caped froni a selfishness of the most monslrous order and which 
displayed its perverse nature in crimes of every description — 
the Italians attained a taste for the Fine Arts: thus their civili- 
latitm, the mitigation of their selfishness, reached only the Grade 
of Reauty, not that of Rationality — (he higher unity of Thought. 
Consequently, even in poetry and song the Italian nature is dif- 
ferent from ours. Improvisation characterizes the genius of the 
Italians; ihey pour out their very souls in Art and the ecstatic 
enjoyment of it. Enjoying a ticlurel so imbued with Art. the 
5tatc must he an affair of comparative indifference, a merely 
casual matter to the Italians. But we have to observe also that 
the wars in which Germany engaged, were not particularly hon- 
orable to it: it allowed Burgundy, Lorraine. Alsace, and other 
pans of the empire to be wrested from it, From these wars be- 
tween the various political powers there arose common inter- 
est*, and the object of that community of interest was the main- 
tenance of severalty — the preservation to the several Stales of 
their independence — in fact the " balance of power.'* The mo- 
tive to this was of a decidedly "practical'* kind, \\z. the protec- 
tion of the several States from conquest. The union of the 
States of Europe as the means of shielding individual States 
from the violence of the powerful^lhe preservation of the bal- 
ance of powefr had now taken the place of that general aim of 
the elder time, the defence of Christendom, whose centre was 
the Papacy. This new political motive was necessarily accom- 
panied by a diplomatic condition — one in which all the mem- 
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bef9 of Ihe CKtt European system, however distant, felt an in- 
temt ra thtt vfakfa happmnl <o any one of them, Diplortutic 
pdicy had bcca brought to tht greatest re&nemcnt in Italy, and 
w» tbeoce transmitted to Europe at large. Several princes in 
sutcesskw weme^ to threaten the stability of the lialance of 
power to Eoropc* When this combination of States was jusi 
conMDBKidgj Ckorics V was ;Lim[T^ at universal monarchy; 
for he was Emperor of Ga~nuny and King of Spain to boot : the 
Netherlands and Italy acknowledged bis sway, and the whole 
weahh of America flowed into his coders. With this enor- 
mous power, which^ like the contingencies of fortune in the case 
oi private prc^rty. had teen accumulated by the most felicitous 
cccnbinatioas of political dexterity — among other things by 
tnarnage^ — but which was destitute of an internal and re3iabte 
bood. be was ne^-enheJess unabk to gain any advantage over 
France^or even over the German princei; nay he was even com- 
pelled to a peace by Maurice of Saxony. His whole life was 
spent in suppressing disturbances in alt parts of his cnipire and 
in conducting foreign wars. The balance of power in Europe 
was similarly threatened by Louis XIV. Through that 
depression of the grandees of his kingdom which Rtchelieo 
and after him Maiarin had accomplished, he had become tn 
absolute sovereign. France, too, had the consciousness of lis 
intellectual superiority in a refinement of culture surpassing 
anything of which the rest of Europe could t>oasL The pre- 
tensions of Louis were founded not on extent of dominion, (as 
was the case with Charles V) so much as on that culture which 
distinguished his people, and which at that time made its way 
everywhere with the language that embodied it, and was the 
object of universal admiration: they could therefore ptead a 
higher justification than those of the German Emperor. But 
the very rock on which the vast military resources of Philip If 
had already foundered — the heroic resistance of the Duteh — 
proved fatal also to the ambitious schemes of Louis, Ckm'ttt 
Xlt also presented a remarkably menacing aspect; but his 
ambition had a Quixotic tinge and was less sustained by in- 
trinsic vigor. Through aTl these siottts the nations of Europe 
succeeded in maintaining their individuality and indepetulencc. 
An external relation in which the States of Europe had an 
interest in common, was that sustained to ike Turks — the ter- 
rible power which threatened to overwhelm Europe frooi the 
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East. The Turks of that day had stUI a sound and vigorous 
nationality, whose power was based on conquest, and which 
was therefore engaged in constant warfare, or at Least admitted 
onJy a tem|X)rary suspension of arms. As was the case among 
the Franks, tlic conquered territories were divided among their 
warriors as personal, not heritable possessions; when in later 
times the principle of hereditary succession was adopted, the 
national vigor was shattered. The flower of the Osman force, 
the Janizaries, were the terror of the Europeans, Their ratiks 
were recruited from a body of Christian boys of handsome and 
vigorous proportions, brought together chiefly by means of 
Annual conscriptions among the Greek subjects of the Porte, 
■trictly educated in the Moslem faith, and exercised tn arms 
from early youth. Without parents, without brothers or sis- 
ters, without wives, they were, like the monks, an altogether 
isolated and terrible corps. The Eastern European powers 
were obliged to make common cause against the Turks — viz.: 
Austria, Hungary, Venice and Poland. The battle ol Lcpanto 
saved Italy, and perhaps all Europe, from a barbarian inun- 
dation. 

An event of special importance following in the train of the 
Reformation was the struggle of the Protejtani Church for 
political existence. The Protestant Church, even in its original 
aspect, was too intimately connected with secular interests not 
to occasion secular complications and political contentions re- 
Bpecdng political possession. The subjects of Catholic princes 
become Protestant, have and make claims to ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, change the nature of the tenure, and repudiate or decline 
the discharge of those ecclesiastical functions to whose due per- 
formance the emoluments are attached (/ura jfoiff). More- 
over a Catholic government is bound to be the brochium stcuiart 
of the Church ; the Inquisition, e.g. never put a man to death, 
hut simply declared him a heretic, as a kind of jury; he was 
then punished according to ciril laws. Again, mnumcrmble 
occasions of offence and irritation originated with processions 
and feasts^ the carrying of the Host through the strecLS, with- 
drawals from convents, ctc< Still more excitement would be 
fell when an Archbishop of Cologne attempted to make his 
archiepiscopate a secular princedom for himself and his family. 
Their confessors made it a matter of conscience with Catholic 
princes to wrest estates that had been tfat property of the 
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H Church out of the hands of the heretics. In Germany, how^ 

H ever, the ccndifiOTi of things wx& favorable to ProteftantinD 

H in as far as the several territories which had be«n imperiaJ fiefs, 

H had become independent principalities. But in coimtries like 

H Austria, the princes were indifferent to Protestants, or even 

H hostile to than ; and in France they were not safe in the exer- 

H dse of their religion except as protected by fortresses. Wai 

H was the indispensable preliminary to the security of Pn>ceft- 

H tants; for the question was not one of simple conscience, but 

H involved deciaions respecting' public and private property which 

H had been taken possession of in contravention of the rig^hta of 

H the Church, and whose restitution it demanded, A condition 

H of absolule mistrust supervened; absolute, because inisini« 

H bound up with the religious conscience was its root. The Prot- 

H estant princes and towns formed at that time a feeble union, 

B and the defensive operations they conducted were much feebler 

H atill. After they had been worsted, MaiuHce the Elector of 

H Saxony, by an utterly unexpected and adventurous piece of 

H daring, extorted a peace, itself of doubtful intfrpretation, aod 

H which left the real sources of embittcrment altogether im- 

H touched. It was necessary to fight out the battle from the very 

H beg^'nning. This took place in the Thirty Years' War, in which 

■ first Denmark and then Sweden undertook the cause of free- 

B dom. The former was compelled to quit the 6dd, but the latter 

B under Gustavus Adolphus — that hero of the North of gloftoti^ 

B memory — played a part which was so much the more brilliant 

B inasmuch as it b^an to wage war with the vast force of the 

B Catholics, alone — without the help of the Protestajit states of 

fl the Empire. The powers of Europe, with a few exceptiooi, 

I precipitate themselves on Germany— flowing back towards it 

B as to the fountain from which they had originally issued, and 

B where now the right of inwardness that has oxat to manifest 

' itself in the sphere of religion, and that of intemaJ indepcodence 

and severalty Is to be fought out. The struck ends withocft 

tan Ideal result — without having attained the consciousness of 
a principle as an intellectual concept — in the exhaustion of all 
parties, in a scene of utter desolation, where atl the contoidtng 
forces have betn wrecked; it issues in letting parties simply 
take their course and maintain their existence on the basis of 
vtemal power. The issue is in fact exclusively of ^ politick 
dure. 
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H In England also, war was indispensable to the establishment 

H of the Protestant Church: the sUuggle was in this case di- 

■ rectcd a^nst the sovereigns, who were accreUy attached to 
H Catholicism because they found the principle of absolute sway 
H coniirmed by its doctrines. The fanatlcized people rebelled 

ag^nst the assumption of absolute sovereign power — importing 
that Kings are responsible to God alone (i.tf, to the Father Con- 

Ifessor) — and in opposition to Catholic externality, unfurled 
the banner of extreme subjectivity in Puritanism — a principle 
which, developing itself in the real world, presents an aspect 
partly of enthusiastic elevation, partly of ridiciilous incongruity. 

I The enthusiasts of England, like those of Munster* were for 
having the State governed directly by the fear of God; the 
soldiery sharing the same fanatical views prayed while they 
fought for the cause they had espoused. But a military leader 
now has the physical force of the country and consequently the 
H govennnent in his hands : for in the State there must be gov- 
H emmcnt, and Cromwell knew what governing is- He, there- 
fore, made himself ruler, and sent that praying parliament 
about their business. With his death however his right to 
K authority vanished also, and the old dynasty regained passes- 
H sion of the throne, Catholicism, we may observe, is commended 
I to the support of princes as promoting the security of their gov- 
ernment — a position supposed to be particularly manifest if the 
Inquisition be connected with the government ; the former con- 
stituting the bulwark of the latter. But such a security is based 
■ on a slavish religious obedience, and is limited to those grades 
of human development in which the political constitution and 
the whole legal system still rest on the basis of actual positive 
possession ; but if the constitution and laws are to be founded 
on a veritable eternal Right, then security is to be found only 
in the Protestant religion, in whose principle Rational Sub- 
jective Freedom also attains development. The Dutch too of- 
fered a vigorous opposition to the Catholic principle as bound 
up with the Spanish sovereignty. Belgium was atill attached 
to the Catholic religion and remained subject to Spain ; on the 

■ contrary, the northern part of the Netherlands— HcJ land— 
~ stood its ground with heroic valor against its oppressors. The 

trading class, the guilds and companies of marksmen formed 
a militia whose heroic courage was more than a match for the 
then famous Spanish infantry. Just as the Swiss peasants had 
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ious freedom in Germany was preserved. Richelieu, with a 
view to further the interests of the State whose affairs he super- 
intended, adopted the exact opposite of that policy which he 
promoted in the case of its enemies; for he reduced the latter 
to political impotence by ratifying the political independence 
of the several parts of the Empire, while at home he destroyed 
the independence of the Pt^testant party. His fate has con- 
flequently resembled that of many great statesmen, inasmuch 
a5 he has been cursed by his countrymen, while his enemies have 
looked upon the work by which he ruined them as the most 
sacred goal of their de^res — the consummation of their rights 
and liberties. 

The result of the stru^le therefore was the forcibly adiieved 
and now politically ratified coexistence of religious parties, 
forming political communities whose relations are determined 
according to prescriptive principles of civil or [rather, for such 
their true nature was] of private right 

The Protestant Church increased and so perfected the sta* 
bility of its political existence by the fact that one of the states 
which bad adopted the principles of the Reformation raised 
itself to the posittOD of an independent European power. This 
power was destined to start into a new life with Protestantism : 
Prussic, vii., which making its appearance at the end of the 
seventeenth century, was indebted, if not for origination, yet 
certainly for the consolidation of its strength, to Frederick the 
Great; and the Seven Years' War was the struggle by which 
that conAotidation -as accomplished. Frederick II demon- 
strated the independent vigor of his power by resistinff ttiat 
of almost all Europe — the union of its leading states. He ap-> 
pearcd as the hero of Protestantism, and that not individually 
merelyj like Gustavus Adolphus^ but as the ruler of a state. 
The Seven Years' War was indeed in itself not a war of re- 
ligion ; but it was so in view of its ultimate issues, and in the 
disposition of the soldiers as well as of the potentates under 
whose banner they fought. The Pope consecrated the sword 
of Field-Marshal Daur, and the chief object which the Allied 
powers proposed to themselves, was the crushing of Prussia 
as the bulwark of the Protestant Church- But Frederick the 
Great not only made Prussia one of the great powers of Europe 
as a Protestant power, but was also a philosophical King — an 
altogether peculiar and unique phenomenon in moderi) times. 
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to Universality.* This is utter and absolute Freedom, for the 
pure Ego, like pjre Light, is with ilself alone [is not involved 
with any alien principle] ; thus that which is diverse from itself, 
sensuous or spiritual, ro longer presents an object of dicad, for 
in contemplating such diversity it is inwardly free and can 
Ireely confront it, A practical interest makes use of, consumes 
the objects offered to it ; a theoretical interest calmly cootem- 
plates them, assured that in themselves they present no alien 
eJement. — Consequently, the *w plus uitra of Inwardness, of 
Subjectiveness, is Thought Man is not free, when he is not 
thinking; for except when thus engaged he sustains a rdation 
to the vFodd around him as to another, an alien form of being- 
This comprehension — the penetration of the ^o into and be- 
yond other forms of being with the most profound sclf-cer- 
tainty (the identity of subjective and objective Reason being 
recognised], directly Involves the harmoni cation of Being: for 
it must be observed that the unity of Thought with its Object 
is already implicitly present [i.e. in the fundamental constitu- 
tion of the Universe], for Reason is the substantial basis of 
Consciousness as well as of the External and Natural, Thus 
i which presents itself as the Object of Thought is no longer 
an absolutely distinct form of existence [ein Jcnseits], not of 
an alien and grossly substantial {as opposed to intelligible] 
nature. 

Thought IS the grade to which Spirit has now advanced. It 
involves the Harmony of Being in its purest essence, challeng- 
ing the external world to evhihit the same Reason which Sub- 
ject [the Ego] possesses. Spirit perceives that Nature — the 

orld — must also be an embodiment of Reason^ for God cre- 
ated it on principles of Reason. An interest in the contempla- 
tion and comprehension of the present world became universal. 
Kature emt>odies Universality, inasmuch as it is nothing other 
than Sorts, Genera, Power, Gravitation, etc., phenomenally pre- 
sented. Thus Experimental Science became the science of the 
■World; for experimental science involves on the one hand the 

servation of phenomena, on the other hand also the discovery 
of the Law, the essential being, the hidden force that causes 
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UJiMlUCft 

natiGns 

amoog wbom the priooqile at Sfirit fint waaifttted itself, so 
k was try iIk ILoamac ntnoB tet ite ctofocf idea (to ^ucb 
tbe ditnKtcmngiKd Aaa abovt — nzp, dnl of iolcrta] schism. 
BKxv rodilj ooodBded ffaon) was fint compfvbeodol Ex- 
pcrimcntal srimrr ihereiorc rcry soon made its way among 
llvn (in oMiWCTi with the r ro t c attut Enfli&h). bat especially 
naomg tbe lafins. It seemed to men as if Gcd lad bm jmt 
crated the moon and atan. pbtnts and atunials, as if the laws 
of tbe tmivene were now etfaNtshed for the first time ; for 
only dvn did tbej fed a real imcTcst in tht tuuTerse, when they 
leoofniied tbeix own Rcuoo in tbc Reuon wfakii pervades it. 
The bnman eye betaine eUar, perccpttoii qmdc, tbcN^t actWc 
and interpTTtative. The discorerj of the laws of Natnre en* 
aSbkd men to contend against the moDstions superstition of 
the dme, as also agatnst all nocioas of migh^ alien powers 
whidi magic alone ctmid oooqtier. Tbe assertiOD was even 
TOttured on« and diat by Catholics tKtt less than by Protestants, 
that tbe Exiemal (and Material], with whkfa the Church in- 
sisted npcrn associatii^ si^jerhuman vittne^ was extertial and 
natcml, and notfaiDg mo re t hat the Host was simply doMgh, 
tbe relics of ibe Saints mere bcn€s. The independent authority 
of Sohjectirity was fnaintaiTied against bdief founded on an- 
thority, and the Laws of Nature were recognized a^ the only 
bond cooneding phenomena with phenomena- Thus all mir- 
acftes were disaUawedT for Nature Is a system of known and 
reoogniEcd Laws; Man is at home in it, and thai only passes 
for truth in which he finds himself ai home : he is free throogh 
(he acqtiainTance be has gained with Nature. Nor was thought 
Ic&s vigoroQsly dtrecttd 1o the Spifitnal side of things: Right 
and [Social] Morality came to be looked upon as having tbdr 
foundation in the actual present Will of man. whereas formerly 
il was referred only to Ibc command of God enjwned ah rxfro, 
written in the Old and New Tesumcnt. or appearing tn the 
form of panicnlar Right [as opposed ro thai t^sed on general 
principles] in old parchments, aa priz-ile^. or in international 
compacts. What the nations acknowled^ as intematiofttl 
Right was deduced empirically from ob5er\aiion (as in the 
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work of Grotius) ; then the source of the existing civil and 
political law was looked for, after Cicero's fafihion, in those 
instincts of men which Nature has planted in their hearts — e.g., 
the social instinct; next the principle of security for the per- 
son and property of the citiiens, and of the advantage of the 
comni on wealth — that which belongs to the class of " reasons 
of State," On these principles private righli were on the one 
hand despotically contravened, but on the other hand such 
contravention was the instrument of carrying out the general 
objects of the State in opposition to mere positive or prescrip- 
tive claims. Frederick II may he mentioned as the ruler who 
inaugurated the new epoch in the sphere of practical life — that 
epoch in which practical poiiticci interest attains Universality 
[is recogniied as an abstract principle], and receives an abso- 
lute sanction, Frederick II merits especial notive as having 
comprehended the general object of the State, and as having 
been the first sovereign who kept the general interest of the 
State steadily in view, ceasing to pay any respect to particular 
interests when they stood in the way of the common weal. His 
immortal work is a domestic code — the Prussian municipal law. 
How the head of a household energetically provides and gov- 
erns with z view to the weal of that household and of his de- 
pendents — of this he has given a unique spccimcn- 

These general conceptions, deduced from actual and present 
consciousness — the Laws of Nature and the substance of what 
is right and good — have received the name of Reason. The 
recognition of the validity of these laws was designated by the 
term Bclaircissfment (Aufklarung). From France it passed 
over into Germany, and created a new world of ideas. The 
absolute criterion — taking the place of all authority based on 
religious belief and positive laws of Right (especially political 
Right)— is the verdict passed by Spirit itself on the character 
of that which is to be believed or obeyed. After a free investi- 
gation in open day, Luther bad secured to mankind Spiritual 
Freedom and the Reconciliation [of the Objective and Sub- 
jective] in the concrete: he triumphantly established the posi- 
tion that man's eieraal destiny [his s^^ntiial and moral posi- 
tion] must be wrought out in himself [cannot be an opus ope^ 
ratum, a work performed for him]^ But the import of that 
which is to take place in him — what truth is lo become vital in 
him, was taken for granted by Luther as something already 
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given, something revealed by religion. Now, Ute jiriiiciplp was 
set up that thia import must be capable of aclua! investiga- 
tion — something of which I [in this modem time] can gain 
an inward conviction — and that to this basis of inward demon- 
stration every dogma must l>e referred. 

This pnnciple of thought makes its appearance in the first 
instance in a gieneral and ab^^tract form; and is based on the 
axiom of Contradiction and Identity.* The results of thought 
are thus posited as finite, and the eclairctssement utterly ban- 
ished and extirpated all that was speculative from things human 
and divine. Although it is of inodculable importance that the 
multifonn complex of things should be reduced to its simplest 
conditions, and brought into the form of Universality, yet this 
still abstract principle does not satisfy the living Spirit, the 
concrete human soul. 

This formally absolute principle brings us to the tost stagt 
in History, out worid, our ovm time. 

Secular life is the positive and definitp embodiment of the 
Spiritual Kingdom — the Kingdom of the Will manifesting it- 
self in outward existence. Mere impulses arc also forms in 
which the inner life realizes itself; but these are transient and 
disconnected i they are the ever-changing applications of voli- 
tion. But that which is just and moral belongs to the essential, 
independent, imrinsicany universal Will; and if we would 
know what Right really is, we must abstract from inclinaltoti, 
impulse and desire as the particular; i.^., we must know what 
the Will is in itself. For benevolent, chariiablCj social impulses 
are nothing more than impulses — to whidi others of a different 
class arc opposed. What the Will is in itself can be known only 
when these specific and contradictory forms of volition have 
been eliminated. Then Will appears as Will, in its abstract CS' 
sence. The Will is Free only when it does not wiU anything 
alien, extrinsic, foreign to itself (for as long as it does so, it 
is dependent), but wills itself alone — wills the Will. This is 
absolute Will — the vohtion to be free. Will making itself its 
own object is the basis of all Right and Obligation — conse- 
quently of all statutory dctermi nations of Right, categorical 

*Th« imBdaiul eoDclmioDi ol ibe hinactn* Ihvrvfote hr ti fvjwv; CtHR- 

"uierialiBtic " »choo1 ct i^« ilib <«i- for* ill itnoEv]«dfp it li'rivfd a> «a*rd, 

nirc rcMchcd dy ihc " aiiain of dtjn- ^^'^4r (Tit' cxEcrntl o>ij<l-ijvg bc^Df im tA 

ictton fend Tdefiiiiv,' ■■ ippTird ra which (Zii& fcaovleda' i» rtir conttm. 

LKu tiiDpl; lUlcnmaL '* In coEnJrioil, reinajni aa eternal nyi\<Ty~K9^ •■ 

UaI] II tiihcr lai^c or tuuivv; hi i* TIeirel mxi " Tbe r«uTta ^ Vhovtfn 

max fiji* <iiiiLtu b« is sniulj ^leceivioc tre pOKii^d u Gmte"— J- S- 
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Imperatives, and enjoined obligations. The Freedom of (he 
Will ptT se, is the principle and substantial hs.u% ot all Right — 
IB itself absolute^ inherently eternal Right, and the Supreme 
Right in comparison with other specific Rights; nay, it is even 
that by which Man becomes Man, and is therefore the funda- 
mental principle of Spirit But the next question is : How does 
Will assume a definite form? For in willing itself, it is nothing 
but an identical reference to itself; but, in point of factj it wills 
something specific: there are, »ve know, distinct and special 
Duties and Rights. A particular application, a definite form of 
Will, is desiderated; for pure Will is its own object, its own 
application, which, as far as this showing goes, is no object, no 
application^ In fact, in this form it is nothing more than formal 
Win. But the metaphysical process by which this abstract Will 
develops itself, so as Eo attain a definite form of Freedom, and 
how Rights and Duties are evolved therefrom, this is not the 
place to discuss.* It may however be remarked that the same 
principle obtained speculative recf^nition in Germany, in the 
Kantian Philosophy. According to it the simple unity of Self- 
consciousness, the Ego, constitutes the ahsolulely independent 
Freedom, and is the fountain of all general conceptions — i.f^ all 
conceptions elaborated by Thought — Theoretical Reason; and 
likewise of the highest of all practical determinations [or con- 
ceptions] — Practical Reason, as free and pure Will; and 
Rationality cif Will is none other than the maintaining one's self 
in pure Freedom — willing this and this alone — Right purely for 
the sake of Right, Duty purely for the sake of Duty. Among 
the Germans this view assumed no other form than that of tran- 
quil theory; bul the French wished to give it practical effect- 
Two questions, therefore, suggest themselves: Why did this 
principle of Freedom remain merely formal? f and why did the 
French alone, and not the Germans, set about realizing it? 



■ '■ Freedom of (hr Will."" tn Htf*!'* 
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belter; those pt-micious ecclesiastical institutes of celibacy, 
volUTiUry pauperism, aiul laziiitss, had been alrea<ly done away 
with; there was no dead weight of enormous wealth atiaclicd 
to tile ClitJich. and no conslraint put upon Morality — a con- 
straint which is the source and occasion of vices ; there was not 
tliat unspeakably hurtful form of iniquity which arises from 
the interference of s|jiriiual power with secular law, nor lliat 
other of the Divine Riglit of Kings, i.€, the doctrine that the 
arbiETar>' will of princes, in virtue of their being '* the Lord's 
Anointed/' is divine and holy : on the contrary their wJll is re- 
garded as dcacmn£ of respect only so far as in association with 
reason, it wisely contemplates Right, Justice, and the weal of 
the community. The principle of Thought, therefore, had been 
5o far conciliated already ; moreover the Protestant World had 
a conviction that in the Harmonization which liad previously 
been evolved [in ihe sphere of Religion] the principle which 
would result in a further development of equity in the political 
sphere was ^ready present. 

Consciousness that fias received an abstract culture, and 
whose sphere is the Understanding [Vcratand] can be indif- 
ferent to Reli^oUr but Religion is the general form in which 
Truth exists for nofi-abstract consciousness. And the Prot- 
estant Religion does not admit of two kinds of consciences, 
while in tlie Catholic world Ihc Holy stands on the one side and 
on the other side abstraction opposed to Religion, ihat is to its 
superstition and its truth. That formal, individual Will is in 
virtue of the abstract position just motioned made the basis 
of political theories; Righi in Society is that which the Law 
wills, and the Will in question appears as an isolated individjtal 
will; thus the State, as an aggregate of many individuals, is 
not an independently substantial Unity, and the truth and es- 
sence of Right in and for itself — to which the will of its individ- 
ual members ought to bo conformed in order to be true, free 
Will ; but the volitional atoms [the individual wills of the mem- 
bers of the State] are made the starting point, and each will is 
represented as absolute. 

An intrfitctuaJ principle was thus discovered to serve as a 
basis for the State — one which does not, like previous principles, 
belong to the sphere of opinion, such as the social impulse, the 
desire of security for property, etc, nor owe its origin to the 
religious sentiment, as does that of the Divine appointment of 
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might be »aid: the French are bot-headed [tis ont la tcte pres 
du boonet] ; but this is a fiuperticial fidution: the fact is that 
the iormal prindpte of philosophy in Gcrnianir enco^mten a 
concrete real World in which Spirit Ends inward satisfactioo 
and in which conscience is at rest For on the one hand it was 
the ProU^lant World itself which advanced so far in Thought 
as to realiw the absolute culminalion of Self -Consdottsncss ; 
on the other hand, Protestantisni enjoys, with respect to the 
moral and legal relations of the real world, a tranquil confidence 
in the [Hf/norablc] Disposition of men— a sentiment, which, [in 
the Protestant World,] constituting one and the same thing with 
Religion, is the fountain of all the equitable arrangements that 
prevail with regard to private right and the constitution of the 
State. In Germany the eclaircissement was conducted in the 
iOterett of theology: in France it immediately tDc4c up a pon- 
tion of hostility to the Church. In Germany the entire compass 
of secular relations had already undergone a change for the 
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Nobtlity* the ParEtaments themselves, were uawiUing to sui^ 
render the privileges they possessed, either for the sake of ex- 
pediency or thai of abstract Kight; moreover, because the 
government as the concrete centre ot the power of the State^ 
coufd not adopt as its principle abstract individual wills, and 
reconatmct the State an this basis ; lastly, because it was Cath^ 
olic, and therefore the Idea of Freedom — Reason embodied in 
Laws— did not pass for Che final absolute obligation^ since the 
Holy and th^ religious conadenct arc srpaiatcd from them. The 
conception, the idea of Right asserted its authority ait at once, 
and the old framework of injustice could otfer no resistance to 
its onslaught. A constitution, therefore, was established in har- 
mony with the conception of Rights and on this foundation all 
future legislation was to be ba^sed- Never since the sun had 
stood in the Armament and the planets revolved around him 
had it been perceived that man's existence centres in his head, 
i.f. in Thought, inspired by which he builds up the world of 
reality, Anaxagordis had been the first to say that i^ik govcma 
thf World ; but not until now had man advanced to the recog- 
nition of the principle that Thought ought to govern spiritual 
reality^ This was accordingly a glorious ma^lal dawn. All 
thinking beings shared in the jubilation of this epoch- Emo- 
tions of a lofty character stirred men's minds at that time; a 
spiritual enthusiasm thrilled through the world, as if the recon- 
ciliation between the Divine and the Secular was now first 
accomplished. 

The two following points most now occupy our attention : ist. 
The course which the Revolution in France took ; 3d. How that 
Revolution became World -Historical. 

J, Freedom presents two aspects: the one concerns its sub- 
stance and purport— its objectivity — the thing itself — [that 
which is performed as a free act] ; the other relates to the Form 
of Freedom, involving the consciousness of his activity on the 
part of the individual ; for Freedom demands that the individ- 
ual recognize himself in such acts, that they should be veritably 
his, it being his interest that the result :n question should be 
attained. The three elements and powers of the State in actual 
working must be contemplated according to the above analysis^ 
their c:?am]nalion in detail being referred to the Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Right. 

(i.) Laws of Rationality— of intrinsic Rjglit — Objective or 
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(3.) Tills collision of subjective wills leads therefore to the 
consideration of a third point, that of Dispositiott — an £x ammo 
acquiescence in the Uws; not the mere customary observance 
of them, hut the cordial recognition of laws and the Constitu- 
tion as in principle fixed and immutable, and of the supreme 
obligation of individuals to subject their particular wills to 
them. There may be various opinions and views respecting 
laws, constitution and government^ but there must be a disposi- 
tion on the part of the citizens to regard all these opinions as 
subordinate to the substantial interest of the State, and to in- 
sist upon them no further than that interest will allow; more- 
'over nothing must be considered higher and more sacred than 
good will towards the State; or, if Religion be looked upon as 
higher and more sacred, it must involve nothing really alien 
or opposed to the Constitution. It is, indeed, rcg:ardcd as a 
maxim of the profoundest wisdom entirely to separate the laws 
and constitution of the State from Religion, since bigotry and 
hypocrisy are to be feared as the results of a State Religion* 
But although the aspects of Religion and the State are different, 
they are radically one; and ihe laws find their highest confirma- 
tion in Religion. 

Here it must be frankly stated, that with the Catholic Re- 
ligion no rational constitution is possible; for Government and 
People must reciprocate that hnal guarantee of Disposition, and 
can have it only in a Religion that ia not opposed to a rational 
political constitution. 

Plato in his Republic makes everything <3epend upon the 
Govemmentr and makes Disposition the principle of the State; 
on which account he lays the chief stress on Education. The 
modem theory is diametrically opposed to this, referring every- 
thing to the individual will. But here we have no guarantee 
that the will in question has that right disposition which is 
essential to the stability of the State, 

In view then of these leading considerations we have to tr^ce 
the course of the French Rei'olittion and the remodelling of the 
State in accordance with the Idea of Right. In the first instance 
purely abstract philosophical principles were set up: Disposi* 
tion and Religion were not taken into account. The first Con- 
Mitutional form of Government in France was one which recog- 
nized Royalty; the monarch was to stand at the head of the 
State, and on him in conjunction with his Ministers was to de- 
>9 
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volve the executive power; the IcgisUtive body on the other 
hand were to make the laws. But thia constitution involved 
from the very first an internal contradiction; for the legislature 
absorbed the whole power of tlie administration: the budget, 
affairs of war and peace, and the Levying of the anned force 
were in the hands of the Legislative Chamber. Everything 
wa5 brought under the head of Law. The budget however is 
in its nature somethings diverse irom law, for it is annoally re- 
newed, and the power to which it properiy belongs is that of 
the Government. With this moreover is connected the indirect 
nomination of the ministry and officers of state, etc The gov- 
ernment was thus transferrH to Che Legislative Chamber, as 
in England to the Parliament. This constitution was abo viti- 
ated by the existence of absolute mistnisi ; the dynasty lay un- 
der suspicion, because it had lost (he power it formerly enjoyed, 
and the priests refused the oatli. Neither government nor con- 
stitution could be maintained on this footing, and the niia of 
both was the result. A government of some kind however is 
always in e^stcnce. The question presents itself then, Whence 
did it emanate? Theoretically, it proceeded from the people: 
really and truly from the National Convention and its Commit* 
tees. The forces now dominant are the abstract principleA — 
Freedom, and, as it exists within the limits of the Subjective 
Will — Virtue, This Virtue has now to conduct the govern- 
ment in opposition to the Many, whom their corruption and at- 
tachment to old interests, or a liberty that has degenerated into 
license, and the violence of their passions, render unfaithful la 
virtue. Virtue is here a simple abstract pnnciplc and dislio- 
guifihes the citizens into two classes only^those who are favor- 
ably disposed and those who are not. But disposition can only 
be recogni/ed and judged of by dispositionn Sujpicion tliere- 
fore is in the ascendant ; but virtue, as goon as it becomes liable 
to suspicion, is already condemned. Suspidon attained a ter- 
rible power and brought to the scaffold the Monarch, whose 
subjective will was in fact the religious conscience of a. Catholic. 
Robespierre set up the principle of Virtue as supreme, and it 
may he said that with this man Virtue was an eameat matter. 
Virtue and Terror are the order of the day; for Subjective 
Virtue, whose sway is based on disposition only, brings with 
it the most fearful tyranny. Tc exercises its power without 
legal formalities, and the pvinishment it inOicts is cqiTally simple 
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'^Deatk, This tyranny could not last; for all incUnationa, all 
interests, reasor ttscif revolted against this terribly consistent 
Liberty, which in its concentrated intensity exhibited so fanat- 
ical a. shape. An organized govemirent is introduced, anal- 
ogQus to the one thai had been displaced; only that its chief 
and monarch is now a mutable Directory of Five, who may form 
a moral, btil have not an individual unity; under them also 
suspicion was in the ascendant, and the government was in the 
hands of the legfislative assemblies; this constitution therefore 
experienced the same fate as its predecessor, for it had proved 
to itself the absolute necessity of a governmental poiver. Ncp&- 
Uon restored it as a military power, and followed up this step 
by establishing himself as an individual wHl at the head of the 
State : he knew how to rule, and soon settled the internal affairs 
of France, The avccats^ idealogue? and abstract-principle men 
who ventured to show themselves he sent " to the right about/' 
and the sway of mistrust was exchanged for that of respect 
and fear. He then, with the vast might of his character turned 
his attention to foreign relations* subjected all Europe, and dif' 
fused his liberal institutions in every quarter. Greater victories 
were never gained^ expeditions displaying greater genius were 
never conducted: but never was the powerlcssncss of Vlclory 
exhibited in a clearer light than then. The disposition of the 
peoples, i.e. their religious disposition and that of their nation- 
ality, ultimately precipitated this colossus; and In France con- 
stttutioral monarchy, with the "Charte" as its basis, was re- 
stored. But here again the antithesis of Disposition [good 
feeling] and Mistrust niadc ila appearance. The French stood in 
3 mendacious position to each other, when they issued ad- 
dresses full of devotion and love to the monarchy, and loading 
it with benediction. A fifteen years' farce was played. For 
although the Charte was the standard under which all were 
enrolled, and though both parties had sworn to it, yet on the one 
aide the ruling disposition was a Catholic one, which regarded 
it as a matter of conscience to destroy the existing institutions. 
Another breach, therefore, look place, and the Government was 
overturned. At length, after forty years of war and confusion 
indescribable, a wcarv heart might fain congratulate itself on 
seeing a lermination and t ran quill ization of all these disturb- 
ances. But although one main point is set at rest, there remains 
on the one hand that rupture which the Catholic principle in- 
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y/mtf, «nd have thdr ecpreM saaction. Assertii^ thi£ formal 
Mm €i Fmdom'Mhb abtfractioD— ite F^^ ^ question sUcpirs 
M polllkil orgmwarion to be %xm^ cita bBdied. The paitic* 
nlir •rranKcmcnu of ilie guveiiuient are forthwith opposed by 
flr« i4vnra(Ffl of Librrty as tht mandatn of a poriicubr «^, 
a/id Lnnrkd as difiplaya of arintfvy power. Tbc will of ^ 
Haay «xpdi the Minietr? from power, and tho&e who had 
fonriHt the Opposition fill the racam pbcx^: but the latter 
having now become the Govenuncnt, meet with hostility ^om 
the Many, and share the rame fate. Thus a^tatioit and unrest 
are pcrpctuatH, This collision, this nodus, thi^ problern is thai 
with which history is new occupied, ard whose solution it has 
to work out in the future. 

2. We have now to umsLder the French Revoluiioii in its 
organic connection with the History of tht World; For in ils 
lubfiuntial import that event is World- Historical, and that con- 
test of Formalism which we discussed in the last paragnph 
must be properly disting^ibhcd from its wider bearings. As 
regards outward diffusion its princtpte gained access to almost 
all modem states, either through conquest or by express irlro- 
duction into their political life. Particularly all the Romanic 
nations, and the Roman Catholic World in special^FfUfw/, 
Italy, Spain — were subjected to the dominion of Liberalism. 
But it became bankrupt everywhere; first, the grand firm in 
France, then its branches In Spain and Italy t twice, in fact, tn 
the states into which it had been introduced. This was the case 
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in Spain, where it was first brought in by the Napcleonlc Consti- 
tuiior. then by that which the Cortes adopted — in Piedmont, 
first wlicn it was incorporated with the French Empire, and a 
second time as the result of internal insurrection; so in Rome 
and in Naples it was twice set up. Thus Liberalism as an ab- 
straction, emanating from France, traversed the Roman World ; 
but Religious slavery held that world in the fetters of political 
servitude. For it is a false principle that the fetters which bind 
Right and Freedom can be broken without the emancipation of 
conscience — that there can be a Revolution without a Reforma- 
tion. — These countries, therefore, sank back into their old con- 
dition — in Italy with some modifications of the outward political 
condition. Venice and Genoa, those ancient aristocracies, 
which coi]ld at least boast of legitimacy, vanished a? rotten 
despotisms. Material superiority in power can achieve no en- 
during results: Napoleon could not coerce Spain into freedom 
any more than Philip 11 could force Holland into slavery. 

Contrasted with these Romanic nations we observe the other 
powers of Europe, and especially the Protestant nations. Aus- 
tria and England were not drawn within the vortex of internal 
agitation, and exhibited great, immense proofs of their internal 
solidity. Austria is not a Kingdom, but an Empire, i.e. an ag- 
gregate of many political organizations. The inhabitants of its 
chief provinces are not German in ori^n and character, and 
have remained unaffected by " ideas." Elevated neither by 
education nor religion, the lower classes in some districts have 
remained in a condition of serfdom, and the nobility have been 
kept down, as in Bohemia; in other quarters^ while the former 
have continued the same, the barons have maintained their 
despotism, as in Hungary. Austria has surrendered that more 
intimate connection with Germany which was derived from the 
imperial dignity, and renounced its numerous possessions and 
rights in Germany and the Netherlands. It now takes its place 
in Europe aa a disiirct power, involved with no other. Eng- 
land, with great c:<erlionSp maintained itself on its old founda- 
tions; the English ConsiituSton kept its ground amid the gen- 
eral convulsion, though it seemed so much the more h'able to be 
affected by it, as a public Parliament, that habit o( assembling 
in public meeting which was common to all orders of the state, 
and a free press, offered singular facilities for introducing the 
French principles of Liberty and Equality among all classes of 
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the people. Was the Cnglish nation too Eaackward in point of 
eulture to apprehend tliese general principles? Yet In no coun- 
tty has the qjestion of Li[>erty beat more frcquenUy a subject 
of reflection and pubhc discussion. Or was Ihe English <xm- 
stitutton so entirely a Free Constitution — had those principles 
been already so completely realized in it, that they could no 
longer cxdte opposition or even interest? ihe En^ish nation 
may l>e said to have approved of the emancipation of France; 
but it was proudly reliant on its own cooEtitution and freedoni* 
and instead of imitating the example of the foreigner, it dis- 
played its ancient hostility to its rival, and was soon involved in 
a papular war with France. 

The Constitution o£ England is a complex of mere particular 
Rights and particular privileges: the Government is essentially 
administrative — that is, conservative of the interests o( all par- 
ticular orders and classes; and each particular Church, pa- 
rochial district, county, society, takes care of itself, so that the 
Goveminent, strictly speaking, lias nowhere less to do than in 
England. This is the leading feature of what Engli^mieti call 
their Liberty, and is the very antithesis of such a centralized 
administration as exists in France, where down to the leaM 
village the Maire is named by the Ministry or their agents. No- 
where can people less tolerate free action on the part of othert 
than in France: there the Ministry combines in ilseU all ad- 
ministrative powerj to which, on Ihe other hand, the Chamber of 
Deputies lays claim. In England, on the contrary, every parish, 
every subordinate division and association has a part of ita 
own to perform. Tbus the common interest is concrete, and 
particular interests are taken cognisance of and determined in 
view of that common interest These arrangements, based on 
particular interests, render a general system impossible. Conse- 
quently, abstract and general principles have no attraction for 
Englishmen — are addressed in their case to inattentive cars, — 
The particular interests above referred to have positive rights 
attached to them, which date from the antique times of Feudal 
Law, and have been preserved in England more than In any 
other country. By an inconsistency of the most startling kind, 
wc find them contravening equity most grossly ; and of instim- 
tioRs characterized by real freedom there are nowhere fewer 
than in England. In point of private right and freedom of po*» 
session they present an incredible deficiency: sufficient pioof 
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of which is adorded in the rights of primogeniture, involving 
the necessity of purchasing or otherwise providing military or 
cccksiaslica! appointments for the younger sons of the arisLoc* 
racy. 

Thv Parlianienl governs^ although Englishmen are unwilling 
to allow that such is the case. Tt is worthy of remark, that what 
hafi been always regarded as the period of the corrupuon of a 
republican people, presents itself here; viz. election to seats in 
parliament by means ol bribery. But this also they call free- 
doni— the power to sell one's vote, and to purchase a seat ia 
parliament. 

But this utterly inconsistent and corrupt state of things has 
nevertheless one ^vantage, that it provides for the possibility 
of a government — that it inliotluces a majority of men into 
parliament who are statesmen, who from their very youth have 
devoted themselves to political business and have worked and 
lived in it. And the nation has the correct conviciion and per- 
ception that there must be a govemmert, and is therefore will- 
ing to give its confidence to a body of men who have had ex- 
perience in governing; for a general sense of particularity in- 
volves also a recognition of that form of particularity which 
is a distinguishing feature of one class of the community — that 
knowledge, experience, and facility acquired by practice, which 
the aristocracy who devote themselves to such interests ex- 
cJusivety possess. This is quite opposed to the appreciation 
of principles and abstract views which everyone can unrler- 
stand at once, and which are besides lo be found in all Constitu- 
tions and Charters. It is a question whether the Reform in 
Parliament now on the tapis, consistently carried out, will leave 
the possibility of a Government. 

The material existence of England is based on commerce and 
industry, and the English have undertaken the weighty respon- 
sibility of being the missionaries of civilisation to the world; 
for their commercial spirit urges them to traverse every sea 
and land, to form connections with barbarous peoples, to create 
wants and stimulate industry, and first and foremost to estab- 
lish among ihcm the conditions necessary to commerce, viz- 
the relinquishment of a life of lawless violence, respect for prop- 
erty, and civility to strangers, 

Germany was traversed by the victorious French hosla, but 
German nationality delivered it from this yoke. One of the 
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Lastly, 23 to Disposition, we have alreadj remarked thar in the 
Protestant Oiurcfa the reooodltaticii of Religion with Lc^ 
Riglit has taken pla^e. In the Protestant world there is no 
tacredr no religious cortscience in a state of separation from, 
or perhaps evm hostility to Secular Right. 

Thifi is the point which corsd^sncss has attained, and these 
are the principal phases of that form in which the principle of 
Freedom has realized itself ;— for the History of the World is 
nothing hot the derdopment of the Idea of Freedom. But 
Objective Freedom — the laws of real Freedoro — demand the 
subjugatior of the mere conlingcut Will — for this is in its nal- 
ore fonnaL If the Objective is in itseU Rational, human in- 
sighl and conviction must correspond with the Reason which it 
embodies, and then we have the other essential element- — Sub- 
jective Freedom — also realized* Wc have confined oursclvca 
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to thf consideration of that progress of the Idea [which has led 
to this consummation], anti have been obliged to Eorcgo the 
pleasure of giving a detailed picture of the prosperity, the 
periods of^glory that have distinguished the career of peoples, 
tht beauty and grandeur of the character of individuals, and the 
interest attaching to their fate in weal or woe. Philosophy con- 
cemi itself only with the glory of the Idea mirroring itself in 
the History of the World. Philosophy escapes from the weary 
Btrife of passions that agitate the surface of society Into ihe 
calm region of contemplation ; thai which interests it is the 
recognition of the process of development which the Idea has 
passed Uirough in realizing itself^i>. Che Idea of Freedom, 
whiiise reality is the consciousness of Freedom and nothing 
short of it 

That the History of the World, with all the changing scenes 
which its annals present, is this process of development and the 
realization of Spirit— this is the true Thtodtctea, the justifica- 
tion of God in History. Only this insight can reconcile Spirit 
with the History of the World — vii,, that what has happened, 
and is happening every day. is not only not *' without God," but 
IS essentially His Worlc 
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